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In a perfect world, peopled by intelligent human beings as 
well as by other sentient creatures, it is natural to suppose 
that the advent of conscious thought in the life history either 
of the individual or of the race would have meant simply the 
joyous entry of the mind upon its own natural heritage of 
comprehension, the first stage in an indefeasible process of 
enlightenment capable of indefinite expansion. We can 
imagine the ideal youthful philosopher, with all that there is 
to know before him, setting out on his quest in the un- 
hesitating assurance that experience would never play him 
false nor his own powers mislead him. It is not necessary to 
ye that he would imagine that he was capable of taking 
all knowledge for his province, but he would be justified in 
assuming that, as the world and life unrolled before him, the 
knowledge which he was acquiring, as far as it went, repre- 
sented the truth of objective fact. He would be untroubled 
by any doubts connected either with the existence of facts 
to know or of his power of getting to know them. Nor 
would he doubt that other people, both his own contem- 
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poraries and the long line of past generations, enjoyed the 
same assurance and in infinitely various degrees the same 
powers ; and as he went on to make acquaintance with what 
others were thinking or had thought, it would seem to him prese 
that the sum total of thought in which all the accumulated | brow 


experience and reflection of the world had been embodied if 
was, as far as it went, true to fact and the stepping-stone to | recor 
further knowledge no less trustworthy. differ 


And as a matter of fact we see something more thana | easy 
mere pale reflection of this ideal brightness and certainty in | whic! 
the world as we knowit. The youthful philosopher, especially | actio 
if he be one of what Plato called the nobler sort, steps out | is th 
sanguine and optimistic, welcoming experience as it comes | catec 
and ready enough to embark upon the great adventure in } that 
the faith that he is setting out upon no barren quest. More- | belie 
over, the great mass of mankind, who are not troubled over- } pers 
much with speculative curiosity as to the meaning of | “ex! 
existence, face life, at the outset, without any fear that they | a dif 
are the victims of a paramount illusion or that the fabric } some 
of existence is an unsubstantial phantasm. reali 

But experience as it comes and thought as it expands are | that 
found to test youthful ardour and put a strain upon naive } of tl 
trust in appearances ; and so it comes about that there arise }| man 
among persons who think, one class who say “ yes” and | inat 
another who say “ no,” and those who say “ yes’ want to | spea 
be clear that they are justified in so doing, and sometimes are | upot 
hard put to it to find the justification which they impera- | justi 
tively need. I 

This is the most fundamental of all problems. Consciously | com 
or unconsciously it dominates human life. The philosopher | cons 
who takes it in hand knows what he is about, and the most | proj 
heedless and unthinking of mankind find it occasionally | resp 
thrust upon their notice against their will. In an age suchas | was 
the present, which is characterised by the wide diffusion of } stro 
intellectual interest and conscious thought, it forces itself | ind 
into the foreground, springs into the light, and clamours for | com 
an answer, or, if no generally agreed answer is forthcoming, | full 
for honest, impartial investigation. it 1 

It is protean in its diversity of form. Our life is the sum | inst 
of our experiences—physical, psychical, intellectual and | we 
spiritual. Without experience there is no life, though experl- | wor 
ence may be unconscious, as in sleep, and all experience } som 
embraces more than we are at any given moment conscious | tho 
of. There is our own experience to be taken into account, | no 
and there is also the report of the experience of others who | con 
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are our contemporaries and the vast accumulation of the 
recorded experience of those who have lived in the past. 
There is no atom of the experience of mankind, past and 
present, civilised or uncivilised, white, black, yellow or 
brown, which has not its bearing upon the problem. 

In the midst of the confused and heterogeneous welter of 
records of the various ways in which the human spirit at 
different times and in different places has reacted to life, it is 
easy to discern certain persistent and ecumenical assumptions 
which, consciously or unconsciously, underlie all thought and 
action. Whether they are anything more than assumptions 
is the chief question which critical philosophy in a sophisti- 
cated age has to consider ; but at all events it is indisputable 
that unsophisticated mankind, in a naive, natural way, 
believe in their own existence: in the existence of other 
persons, some more and some less like themselves: in an 
“external ’ world: in values generally, and in particular in 
a difference between what is good and what is bad: and in 
some sort of a supreme principle which is the ground of the 
reality in the midst of which it is their unalterable conviction 
that their lives are passed. Their ideas as to the implications 
of these beliefs vary greatly. Perhaps the greater part of 
mankind may be said not to concern themselves overmuch 
in any conscious fashion as to what they involve. Roughly 
speaking, they take their beliefs for granted, and proceed 
upon their way without stopping to inquire whether they are 
justified in so doing or are living in a fool’s paradise. 

Not that the naive trust in what appears was ever 
complete, or that no qualms assailed the intelligence or the 
conscience of primitive man or even now assail that large 
proportion of civilised mankind who still live in many 
respects upon a primitive level, but that for them the problem 
was not, or is not, so insistent, nor the mystery of life so 
strongly realised, as to demand an explanation formulated 
in definite intellectual terms. What thought does, when it 
comes, is to throw a searchlight upon, and bring out into 
full relief, the existing contrast between the world as we know 
it in experience and another world which a deep-rooted 
instinct suggests as possible and imaginable, a world which 
we conceive of as realising the ideal after which the actual 
world pants in vain, and which we seem to ourselves to have 
some sort of a right to expect. This contrast, as soon as it is 
thought about and realised, concerns us so deeply that it can 
no longer be ignored or relegated to the region of the sub- 
conscious. It has to be faced and dealt with. 
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This instinct has never been lacking. Idealism, in thj 
sense of the word, as faith in a possible though unrealisgj 
perfection, is what men have always lived on, and still liye 
on, when they are not utterly depraved or deceived. Th 

never, under present conditions, reach what they are jp 


search of in its fulness, but they never cease straining afte f 
something which they have not got but which it seems t 


them that they might conceivably have, or which at all 


events they desire to have. All men desire something, ani 


the object of their desire is something real, no mere illusion, 
The most convinced sceptic as to the possibility of attaining 
to truth, if he is sane, never deliberately makes error his 
mistress. His contention is not that there is no such thing as 
truth, but that neither he nor anyone else can find it. He 
stultifies his own conclusion by his efforts to find out how the 
land really lies. All through his argument it is in reality the 
truth upon one particular point that he is in search of. § 
too in the ethical sphere. The essence of moral evil is rebel. 
lion, but rebellion is meaningless unless there is something to 
rebel against, and vice, as has often been said, pays unwilling 
homage to the existence of virtue in the shape of hypocrisy. 
Or again, a man who ousts the idea of God from his scheme of 
things finds that he cannot get on without some sort of 
substitute—it may be the absolute or some other abstraction. 

All thought and life is positive and assertive. It is a choice 
between that and chaos. In reality there is no choice because 
you cannot choose nothing. If you attempt to do so, by the 
very effort you convert that nothing into something: it 
becomes an object of thought. Outside the range of the 
positive, that is to say of the real, there lies naught but a 
dismal limbo which is impossible even to people with ideas, 
because it is the negation of all ideas, and which cannot even 
be said to exist, because its one characteristic is non-existence. 
We often use language which suggests that there are two 
worlds set over against one another in one of which reason 
reigns and in the other chaos, and as if they were both real 
in the same sense. Some of the noblest affirmations of faith 
in the Ultimate Reality have been based upon this conception. 
And, of course, they have their justification. The war 
between good and evil is not a war between something on one 
side and nothing on the other. It is a real war between real 
opposing principles. But it consists not in affirmation on one 
side against negation on the other, but in the affirmation of 
one thing on one side and of the opposite on the other. 
Assertion is the moving impulse in both. One side desires 
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and is out to actualise what is good, and the other what is 
evil. Anything which is real is positive. The most shadowy 
or fanciful products of the imagination affirm something, 
though what they affirm, taken as a whole apart from features 
derived from previous experience, may correspond to nothing 
known to exist in the external world. Milton, when he 
represented his Satan as taking evil for his good, was certainly 


and then set the battle in array. A real contest or contrast 
must be between real things. Outside of the world of reality 
there is nothing to fight. Truth may be opposed to error or 
ignorance because error is positive misconception and ignor- 
ance a positive defect, but it cannot properly be opposed to 
something which is neither truth nor error, but simply the 
negation of both. In the same way, what is right is opposed 
to what is wrong, not to something which is neither right nor 
wrong. We are compelled by the very constitution of our 
reasoning powers to assume and to affirm the reality of what 
we most wish to supersede or to destroy. The sceptic may 
suppose that he is destroying an illusion, but his whole 
argument is based upon the assumption that there is some- 
thing to destroy. The view of reality which he attacks may 
be a false view, but he cannot deny that it is a view and that 
itis as such that he has to take it into account. 
Thorough-going scepticism, scepticism of the deepest dye, 
such as Plato might have called the scepticism of the soul, 
the denial that there is anything which exists or really 
possesses definite rational and moral qualities, is self- 
destructive. The existence of a single sceptic possessed of a 
dialectical apparatus is enough to annihilate it. Anyone who 
says that he can imagine a world consisting of nothings of 
which nothing can be predicated, contradicts himself; for in 
the first place he himself is there to deny, and in the second 
his denial is a concept which he has brought into existence. 
If the universe consisted of nothing else than the solitary 
sceptic face to face with the fact of his own denial, it would 
still be an universe of a sort. No sane person has ever denied 
that there is anything to deny. What the sceptic can do, and 
does, is to deny that what is or has been believed about the 
universe, represents what the universe really is. He may say 
that what is believed is mere error or delusion, but he cannot 
do that without reference to some conceivable standard of 
truth or existence. He may deny that the knowledge of such 
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a standard is accessible to human faculties, but he must pre- 
suppose that there is such a thing or he would not be justified 
in asserting that current beliefs do not correspond with it, 
Short of such a general and fundamental scepticism as 
would destroy the very possibility of the existence of the 
sceptic, there is no one of the generally accepted beliefs upon 
which all thought and action proceed to which the sceptic’s 
axe has not been applied. That anyone should deny or 
doubt the fact of his own existence, or of the existence of 
other people, or of a world distinct from the conceptions 
which he forms in his own mind, or that there is a qualitative 
difference between good and bad, or that there must be an 
ultimate ground of some sort for all that exists, is on the face 
of it repugnant to common sense ; yet all these doubts have 
been raised in the name of philosophy, and some of them are 
continually being raised, not only in the name of philosophy, 
but by the ordinary man, it may be under pressure from 
obstinate, intractable facts, it may be from some less reput- 
able motive. Even the ordinary man, who is not concerned 
with philosophy nor impelled by any desire in his own 
interest to find these common beliefs false, has his moments 
in which the mystery of life bears so hard upon him that it 
seems to him that mankind only walks in a vain shadow and 
disquiets himself in vain. Anyone who thinks at all can 
hardly fail to have been at some time or other disturbed by 
the onslaught of the insidious suggestion that the foundations 
upon which mankind in general build their scheme of things 
may, after all, be insecure, and to ask himself the question: 
What if they are insecure ? There may be moments in which 
life seems a dream, and the man himself and his neighbours 
round him and the world in which he lives unsubstantial 
apparitions without background in reality, or the difference 
between true and false or between good and bad seems 80 
hard to hold steadfastly before the mind that a suspicion 
arises that the difference may not be fundamental after all, 
but only a convention which we accept for our own con- 
venience because life would be impossible on any other terms. 
Now the momentous question for the ordinary man who 
is assailed by one of these spiritual crises (for that is what 
they are) is whether this instability and disturbance of his 
own beliefs is the reflexion of an instability which infects the 
whole substratum of what is real, or whether it is an affection 
or disease of his own mind which for the time puts it out of 
tune with reality. Is there an objective truth of fact which 
is there even when he cannot see it, and which is independent 
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of his capacity or incapacity, whether chronic or temporary, 
to recognise it ? Was Plato right when he made that noble 
declaration, the charter of morality, 


“ Virtue then, as it seems, must be a sort of health and 
beauty and well-being of the soul, and wickedness its 
disease and deformity and weakness.’ (Republic 444D.) 


fhe embraces the second of the two alternatives and decides 
that the trouble lies not in the nature of reality but in him- 
self, he may find further comfort and support in that deepest 
and truest of philosophers, who knew that it was not enough 
for the guardians of his ideal state to possess true opinions 
unless those opinions were like fast dyes, proof against the 
destructive and disintegrating influences of heterogeneous 
experience. 

The fact is that the quest of truth is anything but the 
light-hearted entry of the mind upon its natural inheritance 
of knowledge which to many a generous spirit it has appeared 
to be in the ardour of youthful enthusiasm. There is nothing 
wrong about the enthusiasm, because unless a man possesses 
it he will not get far upon his way, and each advance is 
naturally accompanied by the satisfaction derived from 
achievement and from the consciousness of self-realisation. 
But if there are on the one hand truths which he has a 
to stretch out his hand and grasp, there are others whic 
can only be won at the expense of toil and sweat and, it may 
be, of pain of body, soul and spirit. This is true of theoretical 
truth: it is far more true of the sort of truth which not 
merely satisfies the intellect, but regulates action and con- 
duct. There are truths which come to us as a free gift, and 
there is nothing to be done but accept them with such 
accompaniment of gratitude as is evoked in feebler or 
intenser degree in accordance with the mean or generous 
nature of the recipient. There are others which have to be 
won by conscious effort, which only emerge by degrees out 
of dimness and confusion, and which are the reward of 
exertion and toil, or have to be paid for, it may be, by painful 
experience. And a truth, even a fundamental truth, when 
won, is often not left unassailed. Onslaughts may be made 
upon it both from without and from within. New facts or 
the more complete realisation of the implications of old facts 
may shake the formulas in which truth already attained is 
enshrined, and no less courage and determination is needed 
to defend territory already won than went to the winning 
ofit. Reason must at all times be prepared to meet attacks 
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upon belief in the name of reason; and inasmuch as 
final and complete formulation of truth is within the reach 
of human beings, as reality can never be entirely compr. 
hended but only progressively apprehended at the cost of 
effort and toil, the prospect which lies before the truth. 
seeker is on the one hand the rectification of his formulas, 
and on the other the hope by added experience to enlang 
his apprehension. 

This means that if he is really in search of truth and not 
merely concerned to bolster up his own opinions at all costs, 
he must be ready to face criticism of his formulas or even to 
submit them himself to the most stringent scrutiny. What 
he cannot do without stultifying his own efforts is to admit 
that there is no correspondence of any kind between his 
formulas and what is objectively real, or that, supposing a 
correspondence is admitted, the ground covered by his 
formulas is all the ground there is to cover. He does not 
suppose himself to have already apprehended all that there 
is to apprehend. What makes the difference between one 
man’s outlook upon life and experience and another's is 
that the one trusts his formulas as far as they go and believes 
in a reality behind them, while the other distrusts formulas 
and reality alike. 

The only logical thing for the second sort of man to do, 
supposing that his scepticism went deep down and that he 
took it seriously, would be to attempt to divest himself as 
far as possible of the responsibility of thought and resign 
himself to the solicitations or the buffetings of a supposedly 
fortuitous experience: and it is undeniable that a great 
many people appear to make the attempt with no inconsi- 
derable measure of success. Their lives and the process by 
which they acquire such knowledge as they possess seem 
singularly devoid of any guiding principle, and at the mercy 
of chance and caprice. But in reality they never escape. 
Consciousness in the present and memory, the consciousness 
of the past, bind together their experience, however atomistic, 
into a single whole which is no matter of accident, nor is the 
most insignificant item of that experience a mere matter of 
accident either. The philosophy of the sceptic, theoretical 
or practical, assumes that there is something for him to deny 
and that he is there to deny it: otherwise both he and his 
philosophy would vanish into nothing. He may say that 
as far as he can see experience is entirely fortuitous, but he 
contradicts himself in the act of making the statement. 
Either his statement is a pure accident, like everything else 
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in his scheme, in which case it is valueless and even meaning- 
less: or, if it means anything, it is not a pure accident. 
There is no such thing as chance in the sceptic’s sense of 
the word. The only thing chance can mean, as Aristotle 
saw long ago, is a cause which is inscrutable to man. 

Life is positive, affirmative, constructive. Negation is a 
form of destruction and belongs to the realm of death ; and 
doubt is the halfway house upon the road to Nothing. 

There is a form of evil which consists of misdirected 
affirmation. If the universe is a rational, purposeful whole, 
all existing things may be said to be aiming at the realisation 
of their own particular 7édos or end, as part of a supreme 
and transcendent scheme. All living things are urged 
thereto by some form of desire or aspiration, and all intelli- 
gent beings by the conscious effort to satisfy that desire. 
If there were no disharmony in human nature, no possible 
conflict of desires, and in particular if the partial and tem- 
poral were always in tune with the universal and eternal, 
desire, or desire in its higher form of aspiration, would be 
an infallible guide. ‘‘ Love,” in Wordsworth’s words, 
“would be an unerring light, and joy its own security.” 
As it is, desires clash, and the temporal often pulls in one 
direction and the eternal in another, and a particular impulse 
towards self-realisation, in some form which is in itself good, 
so far as it goes, may become bad because it is in acute 
conflict with another and higher impulse, or with the deep, 
authoritative instinct which teaches that all particular and 
partial desires mustsubmit to regulation by their correspon- 
dence with the universal laws which are set to determine 
human life and action as a whole. Out of this conflict there 
arises the possibility of moral evil; and this is perhaps the 
most common and obvious form which moral evil takes. A 
man may want something which, so far as the thing itself 
is concerned, there is no moral reason why he should not 
have, but his desire becomes immoral if its satisfaction 
involves the sacrifice of other and higher desires, or if it 
clashes with moral considerations which lie outside the 
sphere of its own simple satisfaction. It is not wrong in 
itself to desire wealth, or to enjoy it, if possessed : the wrong 
comes in when the desire is so strong that it overrides the 
consideration of the means by which the wealth is acquired, 
or if the enjoyment leads to a self-indulgence which is 
degrading. ‘The same thing is true of the pleasures which 
we derive through the various senses. In all these cases 
the evil arises, when it does arise, not because the desire 
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itself is always and intrinsically bad, but because it is bad 
under particular circumstances or on the particular occasion, 
So far as the desire itself goes, you may say, if you please, 
that it is only a form of the universal urge towards self. 
realisation which is the hidden spring of all conduct, the 
motive power which leads to the achievement of human 
destiny. And in all ages, not least in the present, this 
argument has been freely used to justify self-indulgence, the 
mere following of the desire of the moment in isolation from 
all other considerations. If life were nothing more than a 
succession of atomistic experiences, each complete in itself, 
there might be something to be said for this point of view, 
But there is in reality no such thing as a simple, isolated 
desire. All desires are experiences of the self, and the self 
is an infinitely complicated whole—complicated, but in essence 
indiscerptible. Any desire, however simple and natural it 
may seem, stands in intimate relation with the sum total 
of desires and aspirations of which experience is composed, 
and there is, or there ought to be, a hierarchy of desires in 
which each desire takes its place, higher or lower, as the case 
may be. So it comes about that the form of evil which we 
are here considering is the result of a dislocation in the ideal 
system of positive desires. Each desire has its own parti- 
cular place, limits of value which it may not exceed in com- 
parison with other desires without introducing into the soul 
a state of confusion the depth of which will vary in accord- 
ance with the nature of the dislocation and may in extreme 
cases make havoc of the whole life. But, however disastrous 
the result may be, it is brought about in this kind of evil 
not by the fact that the desire in question is intrinsically 
bad in itself, but by the fact that it is misused. Self: 
realisation is what all men desire: the difference between a 
good man and a bad is that the one desires the realisation 
of a mangled and perverted self immersed in the temporal 
order, and the other a realisation of a whole, harmonious, 
consistent self which forms part of the eternal order. In 
both cases action is based upon a positive, affirmative 
principle. The bad man of this type is wrong, but what he 
is aiming at is more and intenser life: it may be a kind of 
life which is destructive of a higher kind, but life, as he 
understands it, is what he wants. 

There is another form of evil which is based upon nega- 
tion, the object of which is not to realise, but to destroy, 
and which is like a malignant disease. Here the will is 
directed not to the possession of something which is in 
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itself good, but to the destruction of what is good and the 
actualisation of what is positively bad. It is the sort of evil 
which manifests itself in envy, malice and all uncharitable- 
ness, the black-hearted temper which, so far from being 
concerned with the realisation of what it conceives to be 
its own good, wills and would fain achieve. the destruction 
of good in others, the seat of a perverted activity which takes 
death and not life as its object. Or it may be that it appears 
ina different guise as the deliberate rejection of a good which 
it was within a man’s grasp to realise, or again as the con- 
temptuous indifference towards the great issues of life. 
The man in the parable who wrapped up his talent in a 
napkin was cast into outer darkness, and the verdict upon 
the lukewarmness of Laodiceea was that that city should 
be spewed by the Great Judge out of his mouth. In each 
case the offence was negation, the refusal of what is good. 
The wisdom of the world, that subtle, deep-seated, 
semi-conscious instinct which regulates our fundamental 
likings and aversions, has recognised the difference between 
the two kinds of evil and set its value upon them. It is 
ready enough, in its own easy-going fashion, to make allow- 
ances in the case of the positive or affirmative kind, but the 
negative or malignant kind is always an object of aversion. 
Those people who are urged on by an over-vehement desire 
of self-realisation, as they understand it, at all costs, but 
who are free from meanness or malice, stand higher in the 
estimation of the average man than those who are disfigured 
by active antipathy to their fellows or sullen resentment 
against their lot, even supposing that they are free from the 
evils which characterise misguided self-assertion in any of 
its forms. The child who offered up the petition that the 
“bad ” people might be made good and the “ good ”’ people 
made ‘“‘ nice’? was unconsciously diving deep down into 
human nature. Why are the ostensibly good so often 
generally disliked ? Not out of any innate devilry of the 
average heart, but because their attitude towards life is 
dominated by the preponderance of a negative principle. 
They withdraw into themselves, refuse a genuine and 
generous response to the proferred possibilities which sur- 
round them: they grudge and they judge. In other words, 
they are always saying “no” to life instead of “ yes.” 
Both attitudes have their dangers: but, upon the whole, 
the world has decided that it is better to say “ yes”’ too 
often than “no.” I am saying nothing which detracts 
from the value, or denies the necessity in many cases, of 
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an ascetic ideal. To say “no” distinctly and unreservedly 
upon one plane may be the sole condition under which it js 
possible to say “yes”? upon a higher plane. I am only 
instancing the existence of a subtle and generally diffused 
instinct which indicates that life is that upon which mankind 
sets the highest value and which is the aim and object of 
their aspirations and endeavours, and that they naturally 
turn away from anything which seems to be tainted with 
the spirit of destruction and negation. 

Doubt is the suggestion that the instinctive, subconscious 
optimism with which we start out upon life may have no 
positive foundation. It may take the form of an insidious, 
hardly recognised suspicion, or it may hammer loudly and 
insistently upon the door. It has as many different forms 
as there are different temperaments, and is as diverse in 
origin. There are many degrees of doubt ranging from 
faint uneasiness to desperate perplexity. There is one kind 
which has its origin in a perverted will, and which streng- 
thens as the perversion increases until it passes into definite, 
deliberate denial. There is another kind which arises from 
an acute realisation of the contrast between the ideal and the 
actual, and owes its intensity to the very strength of the desire 
and the assurance that it must be the ideal and not the actual 
that is the ultimate truth of existence. There is such a thing 
as a faith which never gets beyond the original, elemental, 
idealistic instinct, which never probes below the surface, 
and only sees enough to satisfy its possessor’s own simple 
needs. Such a faith may be confident and secure and 
adequate to meet the demands made upon it. But he who 
sees further is apt to find himself in deep and troubled waters. 
This is the burden which the power of thought lays upon 
him, his contribution to the conquest of truth. Thought, 
in our experience, does not take us by the hand and lead us 
gently into green pastures, or set us upon a bright and 
confident progress towards certainty. On the contrary, the 
road is steep and arduous, and the difficulty of the ascent 
seems to grow greater as the road mounts into the higher 
regions. 

Strange and paradoxical it must appear that intelligent 
beings, endowed with the power of thought directed to the 
acquisition of truth, should find themselves impelled, nay, 
obliged, to employ that power upon the consideration of the 
question whether there is in reality any truth which it 1s 
worth their while to try to acquire. It is not the only 
paradox in life, but it is the deepest. If there are no ultimate 
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values, no eternal verities, embedded in but at the same time 
transcending the world of nature and human life, we are all 
fighting for a lost cause and the curtain comes down upon a 
scene of unrelieved misery and desolation. That it should 
ever have been possible for human beings to accept such an 
outlook as an adequate account of the nature of existence 
either under the pressure of intellectual perplexity or as the 
result of disastrous experience of life is the measure of the 
dislocation which, from whatever source, has been introduced 
into the ideally perfect scheme of things which unsophisti- 
cated mankind, when they set out, take for granted. Doubt 
is the child of disillusion, of the disappointment of expecta- 
tion. What is natural is to believe, to affirm, not to doubt 
and deny. 

Hence the question at issue between the believer in the 

t ultimate values and the sceptic is one which can never 
be settled by the marshalling of arguments on one side and 
onthe other. Both sides must admit that such beliefs exist : 
there is no need for the believer to prove that : he can simply 
appeal to fact. But the sceptic has to try to prove that the 
beliefs are not what they are thought to be. The believer 
therefore stands in the position of the champion of a cause 
which is attacked. This is the réle which is consistently 
assigned to the philosopher in Plato’s dialogues in opposition 
to the pseudo-philosopher or sophist. No man is at liberty 
to approach this great question as if it were a mere matter of 
dialectics, leaving him free to choose which side seems to 
him to have the balance of argument in its favour, as if it 
did not make much difference, or at all events no funda- 
mental difference. It is no matter of intellectual curiosity, 
but affects the whole of life. The philosopher is a lover of 
wisdom, and will not stand by and see what he loves 
destroyed, and the average man is in his degree a lover of 
wisdom too, and knows that the question at issue is a vital 
question and not a matter of mere intellectual interest or 
curiosity. 


“To anyone who has tried to live in sympathy with 
the Greek philosophers, the suggestion that they were 
‘intellectualists ’ must seem ludicrous. On the con- 
trary, Greek philosophy is based on the faith that 
reality is divine, and that the one thing needful is for 
the soul, which is akin to the divine, to enter into 
communion with it.” 4 


1], Burnet. Greek Philosophy I., Thales to Plato, p. 12. 
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This is true of all philosophy properly so-called, no matter 
in what terms the “ divine ”’ is expressed. But in a sophisti. 
cated age, when cleverness is common but wisdom rare, 
marked by a general detachment from the past and a fluidity 
of opinion which holds in solution, unrecognised or ignored, 
the crystallised structure of a consistent philosophy, the 
supreme issue is sometimes approached in a spirit of levi 

which gives little indication of any appreciation of the 
importance of the question which is at stake. After all, it 
is a life or death issue, and anyone who aspires to face it 
ought to know what he is about. A man who sets out upon 
a comparison of the various philosophies and religions in 
the same spirit in which he would try to decide between 
conflicting views of history or science, upon purely intellectual 
grounds, would very likely come to the conclusion that there 
is a good deal to be said for most of them and find some 
difficulty in making a choice. But philosophy and religion 
are not a mere matter of the intellect : they carry with them 
the obligation to act, and no man can be content to stake 
action upon a view of life which, in comparison with other 
views, seems to him to be upon the whole slightly the 
most probable. He must act upon a belief, even if it be 
only the sceptic’s belief, that all accepted beliefs are delusions. 
‘* It is before the compulsion to act,” as Dr Bevan has said, 
“that all pure agnosticism breaks down ” (Hellenism and 
Christianity, p. 239). There is room for the utmost diversity 
of opinion upon all the secondary and partial issues which 
thought raises, but to the one universal question, when it is 
once raised, whether thought and life have any real meaning 
and value, the answer must be either a definite ‘* yes ” ora 
definite “‘no.’’ Agnosticism, the suspension of judgement, 
however inevitable in many cases even of the utmost import- 
ance, will not do here. Tt is a choice between a faith of 
some sort and throwing up the sponge altogether. This, 
as a matter of fact, no one has ever succeeded in doing, nor 


ever will. 
L. V. LESTER-GARLAND. 


BaTHFORD. 
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M. LOISY ON THE BIRTH OF 
CHRISTIANITY. 


THE EDITOR. 
II 


CuRISTIANITY had a long pre-natal period in Judaism. It 
was born as a new religion when Jesus, a Jewish prophet of 
the Jewish hope, was transformed by the faith of his followers 
into the Lord of the Kingdom, risen from the dead and alive 
with God. This transformation fixes the birthday of Chris- 
tianity. From that point onwards the road was open to the 
deification of Jesus, the Creed of Nicza and the Catholic 
Church: the road open and, in a sense, the course deter- 
mined, though unforeseen and humanly unpredictable at the 
time. Such, in brief, is M. Loisy’s contention. 

More precisely the birth of Christianity may be assigned 
to the moment, or brief period, when the message of Jesus, 
‘the Reign of God is at hand,’ passed into a form more 
contagious and penetrating, ‘the Lord is at hand ’—the 
‘Lord ’ being Jesus himself now transfigured into the Christ. 
From that moment the door to a new world was open to the 
Gospel and the detachment of Christianity from Judaism, 
though not complete, was inevitable. 

The Gospel, thus transfigured, soon found missionaries 
eager to proclaim it and began to win a success far beyond 
that which had attended the original proclamation, by 
Jesus, of the Reign of God. Even if Jesus had escaped his 
tragic fate it is obvious that his credit as the prophet of an 
imminent world revolution was a wasting asset, which the 
hon-appearance of the Great Event would soon have reduced 
to zero. But the destiny of the transfigured Gospel was 
entirely different. It proved to be highly contagious. It 
fell into line almost immediately with currents of thought, 
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and still more with currents of hope, enthusiasm and mysti. 
cism long active in the Gentile world, a world intent in jts 
own way, as ours is intent in another way, of finding deli. 
verance from the burdens and miseries of life and fromits 
‘last enemy ’"—death. The deliverance, the ‘ salvation, 
promised by the Gospel from all these evils was prompt and 
complete. It was offered on terms not difficult to accept, 
terms for which a response was prepared by the existing 
beliefs, both of the Jew and the pagan—a Gospel as much 
in harmony with the unscientific mentality of that age as 
out of harmony with the scientific mentality of our own. 
To that extent its success was assured. 

True, the missionaries who proclaimed ‘the Lord is at 
hand ’ ran the same risk that Jesus had run in proclaiming 
the imminence of the Kingdom—the risk, namely, of being 
stultified by the non-appearance of the expected Deliverer, 
But the conception of the ‘ risen Lord,’ declared the Son of 
God by his resurrection, was no sooner brought into contact 
with the currents aforesaid than it began to undergo a 
process of mystical sublimation which placed the message 
beyond the reach of that particular danger. Thanks to these 
mystical sublimations it became easy to meet the doubts of 
the realist complaining that the Lord delayed his coming and 
perhaps would never come at all. “ Friend” the answer 
would run “ you are mistaken. The Lord is here already, 
mystically present among those who believe in _ him.” 
‘Gnosis’ had come to the rescue. 

How was this transformation of the Jesus of history into 
the Christ of religion effected ? Not by the logic of reason. 
Not by argument based on an apparition, an empty tomb or 
a text of Scripture—these were afterthoughts. It was the 
work of faith or, as one might say, the logic of emotion, 
operating in an atmosphere of tense religious excitement. 
The origin of Christianity was not cool-headed and self- 
critical. It was enthusiastic and perfervid—a condition not 
easily intelligible to the mind of a scientific and critical age, 
accustomed to arriving at its conclusions by the very different 
mode of stating a ‘ problem’ and finding a ‘ solution.’ 

We are now to follow M. Loisy’s account of this momen- 
tous transformation, this portentous birth, this child of faith, 
this new religion. 


In the previous article we presented M. Loisy’s account 
of the teaching of Jesus. In essence it was an outburst of 
prophetic Messianism, a movement whose working in Jewish 
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life may be compared, at some points, with certain social 
enthusiasms in our own, and liable, like them, to explosive 
developments easily passing into popular tumults or violent 
revolution. Of these explosive developments there were 
several in the first century of our era, all coming to nothing 
save one—the movement of which Jesus was the leader. 
The formula of it, common alike to Jesus and John the 
Baptist, was the outcry—‘ the Reign of God is at hand!’ 
words of portentous significance to the Messianists of those 
days, who saw before them their own promotion to a state 
of glory and the complete extermination of their enemies, 
oppressors and the wicked in general. Make ready, there- 
fore: repent and change your lives! See to it that you are 
not among the unbelieving, the unprepared or the wicked, 
for at any moment the Reign of God may burst upon the 
world like a thunderclap! So the outcry broke into the 
imperative form—“‘ repent, for the Reign of God is at hand.” 

In the call to repentance lay the ethical elements of the 
movement which many, in our day, have detached from 
their dominating Messianic context and exhibited as primary 
in the teaching of Jesus, disregarding the important fact 
that the alternative to repentance, in the original message, 
was swift and total destruction, more terrible than that of 
Sodom and Gomorrah. The message was urgent. 

At this stage there was no new religion nor any sign or 
suggestion of a new religion to come out of it thereafter. The 
movement was thoroughly Jewish, in its ideas, its enthu- 
siasms and its personnel. 

The message of Jesus, like that of the Hebrew prophets 
before him, drew its driving power from his personal faith, 
a faith in harmony with the traditions of his people and 
differing only from that of his prophetic predecessors by 
announcing as imminent an Event to which they had 
assigned no date or an uncertain one. It rested on no 
arguments such as a critical mind would have found con- 
vincing then, or would find convincing now. To pause for 
self-criticism was not in its nature, nor was it able, when 
fairly launched, to pause at all. Had counter arguments 
been forthcoming they would have been of no avail. For 
who could have proved to these Messianic enthusiasts that 
the Reign of God was not at hand? In one way only could 
the message be refuted—the non-appearance of the predicted 
Event. This refutation, of course, it was doomed to receive. 
But, strangely enough, the refutation, when it came, had 
the effect, not of destroying the faith, but of launching it 
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- a new religion detached from the Judaism in which it wa 
orn. 

Here, then, was the living germ out of which in dy § it was 
course Christianity was to issue. The secret of it was faith — unans 
a characteristic Christianity has never lost through all jt; — bega® 
subsequent developments and vicissitudes. We look in vain § which 
for the logical reasons which led Jesus and his followers to — the st 
believe, with an ardour nothing could extinguish, that the — Jesus 
dream of a Golden Age was on the point of fulfilment. When — appa! 
we think we have found them we are but substituting ow § of PI 
own psychology for theirs. Their faith was not founded on — begu! 
a reasoned interpretation of Messianic texts from the Hebrew — The | 
scriptures. It was their faith that selected the texts and | say t 
supplied them when needed with the Messianic interpretation, — gave 

If search for ‘a reasoned basis’ is vain at the first, or — dead 
pre-crucifixion, stage, it is equally vain at the second and — mate 
more critical when, somewhat suddenly, the crucified — mind 
prophet who had announced himself as the Messiah to be, — noth 
was exalted by his followers into the Messiah alive with God — 4 
and soon to reappear on the clouds in the glory of the — seen 
Kingdom. This too was the doing of faith. In no sense § of th 
and in no degree was the inception of it due to the evidence | 
of an empty tomb, or of walking and speaking apparitions, J cont 
legends invented long afterwards to counter the objections — an 
of incredulous Jews and pagans. ‘That faith could work } tend 
such a miracle’ says M. Loisy “ will cause astonishment } ito 
only to those unacquainted with the nature of religious faith f the 
and of what it can accomplish in a group of enthusiasts who } incl 
are fairly in its power.” ‘“ Religious faith, in its essence, — © 
is nothing else than an effort of the whole mind, imagination, } ‘ivi 
intelligence and will to break through the framework of | o t 
natural conditions, apparently inescapable, by which our Mas 
existence seems mechanically determined”... “The him 
difficulties raised in our minds by the idea of resurrection, | ft 
felt no less by the Hellenic world of that age, had no existence — Mal 
for these Jewish believers, habituated by their faith to — 4 
conceive the survival of the dead without subtilty, and Tett 
incapable of conceiving it otherwise. Many apologists in his 
our time still reason as though the resurrection of Jesus had § hea 
to be demonstrated to the disciples by the kind of tangible | 8! 
and indisputable proof which would be needed nowadays to as | 
convince unbiassed minds. In reality the disciples believed | ™ 
in the Resurrection precisely because they were utterly | "P 
indifferent to that kind of proof. . . . The ‘how’ of the 
Resurrection did not disturb them: it was God’s affair to 
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provide for that. But, later, when the Gospel was pro- 


claimed in non-Jewish circles, objections arose; and then 
it was that an effort was made to prove the resurrection by 
ynanswerable arguments; then it was that the process 
began of materialising the more or less fugitive visions 
which had helped in sustaining the faith ; then it was that 
the story of the empty tomb was invented, to prove that 
Jesus had not remained in it, and the visions turned into 
apparitions objectively characterised. . . . On this parade 
of proofs, naive and queer enough, imagination had not 
begun to work until a period later than the belief itself. 
The primitive faith did not seek them; one might almost 
say that it would have found no meaning in them... . It 

ve no thought to the question what had become of the 
dead body of Jesus, nor asked whether it had been reani- 
mated, nor how, if it had. Had the disciples been critically 
minded (disposés a tout scruter) they would have believed 
nothing. Those of them who were the first to come forward 
as witnesses of the risen Jesus were persuaded that they had 
seen him alive, but they did not describe the resurrection 
of their Master as materially confirmed.” 

“ Without the least suspicion on their part ” our author 
continues ‘‘ their belief [in the risen Christ] was a radical 
transformation of the Gospel announced by Jesus. It 
tended to nothing less than to make the believers in the Christ 
into a particular sect, within the bosom of Judaism or on 
the margin of it. Up to the moment of Golgotha, and 
including it, Jesus and his company could believe themselves 
on common ground with the hopes of Judaism. . . . But a 
division was threatened from the moment when the sectaries 
of the crucified prophet began to say openly that their 
Master, raised from the dead into the presence of God, was 
himself the Christ whom all were expecting. A vast majority 
of the Jews refused to acknowledge Jesus as the Christ, the 
man crucified on Golgotha appearing to them in no sense 
qualified for such an honour, while the hope of his immediate 
return on the clouds could only appeal to them, in regard to 
his antecedents, as purely chimerical. Although a Christ in 
heaven was less dangerous politically than a Messianic 
agitator on earth, many regarded the partisans of this Christ 
as highly objectionable enthusiasts. So it came to pass that 
most of the Jews, beginning with the religious chiefs, looked 
upon them as heretics and would expel as such all who 
re in the faith. Thus these obstinate believers 

me, in spite of themselves, a more or less suspected sect, 
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and a movement set forward, by this new form of the Gospel, 
in the direction of Christianity.” 

How came it all to pass ? By the working of what forces 
inner and outer, were these simple men persuaded beyond 
all gainsaying that the youthful prophet who had led then 
to Jerusalem on an adventure so disastrous, and himself g 
swiftly come to an ignominious end, was now exalted ty 
heaven as the immortal Christ ? 

This, unquestionably, is the most difficult of all the 
corners the historian of primitive Christianity has to tum: 
once the turning made, the way before him, though still 
obscure in many places, points steadily in one direction— 
the deification of Jesus and the complete separation of 
Christianity from Judaism. It is a dark corner; the mists of 
time have settled down upon it; there is no light of clear 
and conclusive evidence, and considerable wreckage, of the 
apologetic kind, encumbers the roadway. Even the apolo- 
gists of the first century, to whom we owe the apparition 
stories in our Gospels, were in difficulties here ; their contra- 
dictions reveal it. 

An official account of the transition is contained in the 
Book of Acts. But this book turns out, under M. Loisy’s 
ruthless analysis, to be an apologetic artefact of a somewhat 
reprehensible type. It would seem that Luke’s authentic 
account of the beginnings of the Christian Community— 
the continuation of his Gospel—fell into the hands of a second 
century compiler with an axe to grind, and more unscru- 
pulous than most in the means he took to grind it.! This 
precious document, now lost, which our compiler copied 
here and there when the record suited his purpose (that of 
proving Christians to be the true Israel) and altered or 
submerged in audacious fictions where it did not, would tell 
a very different story, if the spade or pickaxe were to unearth 
it, from that of the ill-constructed, confused and self- 
contradictory book subsequently canonized as the Acts of 
the Apostles. The light of Luke’s document having been 
quenched in this manner the historian has to grope his way 
round the critical point as best he can. Fortunately he 1s 
able, now and then, to seize a valuable clue from the way 
in which fiction overreaches itself and reveals the truth by 
the very means taken to distort it. f 
We have now to see how M. Loisy makes the turning. 
1 M. Loisy has high respect for Luke as an author. He has none for 


his second century editor, whose ravages include the Gospel as well as its 
continuation in the ‘ Acts’. 
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To many it may come as a relief to learn from him that the 
faith of the first believers was not based on a ghost story, 
by no means the best attested in that department of litera- 
ture. ‘* It was the course of events ”’ says M. Loisy “ which 
frst created the Christian apostolate and then fixed its 
direction.”’ It is the course of events, then, that we are now 
to follow under our author’s guidance. 

Jesus had come to Jerusalem attended by a band of 
followers who seem to have been somewhat numerous and 
ina state of perfervid excitement. The Reign of God was 
at the very doors. In a few days, in a few hours perhaps, a 
“solution ’? would come to the “ social problems ”’ of that 
age; the principalities and powers of the air, with all the 
iniquity of their politics, domestic and foreign, would be 
annihilated ; the rod of the oppressor broken; the poor 
reinstated; the faithful rewarded; the wicked extermi- 
nated; the earth swept clean for ever of Satan and all his 
works. So believing they entered the city with Jesus at their 
head and did—precisely we know not what, though clearly 
the deeds done and the words spoken were provocative. 
The reception they met was hostile. In a few days there 
came, not the Reign of God and “‘ the complete solution of 
all social problems,” but the swift counterstroke of Satan’s 
powers, which annihilated the Leader and drove the followers 
in headlong flight for safety to the place—a hundred and fifty 
miles away—from whence they came. 

Among them we dimly discern the figure of a man who 
seems to have been a leader and a visionary—Simon Peter. 
Of him we shall hear later. For a moment our attention is 
fixed on these fugitives with whom there lay the decision 
(though they knew it not) whether Christianity was to be or 
not to be. More precisely it lay with Simon Peter, whom 
there is no temerity in naming the strong man of the 
company. 

an we place ourselves for a moment in their position— 
we, who have lost all faith in Jewish Messiahs, and smile 
at the poor men who once had it, but have enthusiasms 
no less ardent, which occasionally meet with paralysing 
shocks ? It may be that we too have marched into a city 
with a leader at our head and a solution of the social prob- 
lem on our lips, dreaming of New Jerusalems, flying our 
banners, singing our internationale, or such-like Hosanna ; 
but only to find ourselves, on arriving in the public square, 
promptly dispersed by the mounted police and see our 
leader carried off to jail. What was the effect on us? Did 
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the violence of the police destroy our faith ? Were we putt) 
silence by it? Did we regard ourselves thenceforward ag 4 


band of deluded fanatics and resolve to proclaim our solution f 


of the social problem no more ? Quite the contrary. For, 
moment, perhaps, “ personal safety was our only thought”; 
but, that moment passed, were we not ourselves again, mor 
convinced than ever that we, and we alone, held the key to 
the millennium, our ‘new social system’ or what not; mor 
convinced than ever that a day of reckoning was at hand for 
the mounted police, for their masters and for all such perse. 
cutors of the just ? Did we not say so one to another as the 
night train carried us to our distant homes, and begin layi 
our plans, there and then, for ‘ strengthening the brethren’ 
and a more effective propaganda ? Did not our strong man, 
our Simon Peter, that stubborn and handfast visionary, 
who struck back so valiantly at the police and was almost 
captured along with the Chief, give us words of good cheer 
and did not we, the weaker brethren, pluck up our spirits as 
we listened to him ? How like to the condition of the Galilean 
fugitives as M. Loisy describes it! ‘‘ Ils s’empressérent de 
regagner leur pays, accablés d’abord par le coup qut avait frappt 
leur chef, et n’ayant pour le moment, d’autre souci que celui 
de leur propre sécurité. Ils n’étaient pas précisément désillw 
sionés par la terrible aventure . . . et il leur fallait wn peu de 
temps et de liberté pour se reconnaitre. Le choc était violent: 
mais leur foi avait d’abord été profonde, et leur foi devait 
réagir contre la violence du choc.” Our own case, exactly, 
after the jailing of our leader and our dispersal by the 
mounted police ! 

In making his counterstroke Satan had struck too 
violently, as he so often does. Let us hear M. Loisy in full: 

“It would appear that none of Jesus’ followers were 
involved in his arrest; the time can hardly have been 
sufficient to identify them individually. His fate once 
fixed, they lost no time in making for their own country, 
staggered at first by the blow which had fallen on their chief, 
and having no thought for the moment of anything beyond 
their personal safety, yet not precisely disillusioned by their 
terrible adventure, as they might have been had they stayed 
to witness with their own eyes the ignominy of Jesus’ death 
and burial. They were overwhelmed and distracted ; they 
needed a little free time to come to themselves. The shock 
was violent; but their faith had been profound from the 
first, and was bound to react against the violence it had 
suffered. This reaction was so much the easier owing to the 
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fact that they knew only by hearsay of the horrors and 
infamy of the crucifixion and the inhumation.” + 

Such, in briefest outline, was the course of events. We 
pass to the psychology. 

“ It was the inner working of their faith that raised Jesus 

from the dead for those who had first believed in him. 
Needless to say this faith was never analysed by those in 
whom it operated ... Let us not forget that in the last 
days Jesus and his followers had believed themselves in 
actual touch with the Great Event, on the eve of entering 
alive into the glory and felicity of the Reign of God. There 
isno temerity in supposing that the disciples were convinced 
that Jesus was, or was soon to be, the Messiah promised to 
Israel and that Jesus himself, in one form or another, had 
accepted the idea. All things are possible to the enthusiasm 
of faith. On a faith neither able nor willing to criticise itself 
disillusion has no hold.” One of two things, then. “ Either 
the faith of the disciples will founder, as it could not and 
would not ; or else it will reassert itself by making a bound 
forward, continuing to proclaim as before that the Reign 
of God was at hand and—the bound forward—that Jesus, 
raised in glory to the right hand of God, would bring it in ” 
(p. 121). 
Ms Nothing, in effect, prevented the disciples from con- 
tinuing to expect what they had expected all along. The 
Master who had been taken from them was not regretted as 
alost teacher who had converted simple souls 2; he was the 
King of glory, into which he was now transfigured, and in 
which he would reveal himself to the world in the coming 
Kingdom. . . . 

“In this way faith in the resurrection of Jesus was, one 
might say, spontaneously born. The faith of the disciples in 
his Messianic future was too strong either to yield to inner 

1 A point of much importance, when thought on. 

* This is the form in which Martineau (Seat of Authority in Religion) 
and many others of the liberalising school suppose the disciples to have 
retained the image of Jesus. He was before else “‘ the lost teacher ” and 
as such the object of unbounded love and reverence in the memory of his 
pupils, their belief in his resurrection being the outcome of the “ personal 
impression ”’ he had made on them in the course of their association with 
him, “ Looking back on the marvellous year which had wrapped them 
ina trance of reverence, and suffusing with new love and sorrow that 
gracious and majestic presence, his disciples could not but think,” ete. 
(Seat of Authority, p. 254). A romantic conception, purely hypothetical, 
but not perhaps without an element of truth. It breaks down completely 


when applied to the case of St Paul, the apostle par ezcellence of the 
resurrection. 
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doubts or to accept the refutation given it by the ignominy 
of the cross. It carried Jesus into the glory he had expected 
and declared him living for ever, because itself was resolved 
not to die. Sharpened by an ordeal, faith would presently 
suggest to itself the visions which were to mitigate its anguj 
and confirm it. It was on the fragments of their shattered 
hopes . . . that the faith of the disciples founded the religion 
of Jesus the Christ.” And they only, M. Loisy adds, in the 
significant words already quoted, will marvel at the result 
who know not ce que c’est la foi religieuse. 

Accepting the story as here unfolded, the first impression 
will probably be that the chances were millions to one against 
Jesus’ Gospel surviving the catastrophe of Golgotha, and its 
actual survival will appear as a miracle. But second 
thoughts may incline us to view the matter differently, 4 
religious faith is, by its nature, immune to refutation either 
by argument or by events. Unlike the beliefs which rest 
upon purely intellectual foundations, with which it is sharply 
contrasted, a religious faith derives new energy, or at least 
new direction, from every obstacle that opposes it, affirming 
itself most vigorously when the opposition is most intense; 
a quality of faith which its persecutors invariably overlook. 
Sometimes it uses the obstacles as fulcrums for raising itself 
to a higher level, and sometimes, like a torrent encountering 
a rock, it sweeps round and takes another course. Either 
figure will serve for the effect on the faith of the disciples 
produced by the shock of the crucifixion. Or perhaps we 
need them both. 

We may reflect moreover that when faith has reached 
the point of intensity described by M. Loisy as that of Jesus’ 
followers—the point of believing that the whole terrestrial 
order was on the eve of being swept away and a celestial 
order established—the votaries of it, already believing so 
much in defiance of all appearances and probabilities, would 
have no difficulty in believing more, of believing, in fact, 
whatever was found helpful in sustaining their fervour. 
Such a faith will be inventive, creative and imaginative, 
translating all things to its own purpose, from current events 
to texts of scripture, and quick to recover in moments 
of desperation. In brief, a faith which could go so far was 
bound to go further, and did so almost immediately. 

In all this it is obvious once more that we have to do, not 
with the logic of pure reason, but with a very different thing— 
the logic of religious emotion. Studied as a product of pure 
reason the birth of Christianity is an insoluble enigma. It is 
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only when we enter into its emotional current-—as M. Loisy 
would say, into its ‘ faith "—that the mystery begins to clear 
up. It must be confessed, however, that the emotional 
colour of the Messianism which carried this band of enthu- 
siasts through their trials, and survived them, is not easily 
recovered by those whom science has rendered immune to 
that kind of exaltation.1 None the less the effort has to be 


made. 


Among the Galilean fugitives who “ all forsook him and 
fled ” the most significant figure was, as we have seen, Simon 
Peter, the only one of the companions of Jesus, with a slight 
exception for James and John, to whom a distinct part can 
be assigned in the foundation of Christianity, the rest, with 
the above exceptions, having vanished from history,? leaving 
no trace of themselves or their “‘ impressions.”’ 

“Simon Peter ” says M. Loisy “ was, in all probability, 
the first to announce that Jesus was risen ”’ as he had been 
“one of the first disciples whom Jesus recruited. An 
imposing legend has gathered round him, to which his 
admirers were not the only contributors; all the same, he 
played the leading part at the dawn of the movement.” 

On the whole, though not without considerable vacilla- 
tion, the Gospels show an animus against Peter which places 
his conduct in an unfavourable light, a tendency at its 
strongest in Mark and its weakest in Luke, in correspondence 
with their respective relations to the teaching of Paul. All 
four Gospels describe in some detail and “‘ with a kind of 
complacence ”’ his triple denial of Jesus. On this incident 
M. Loisy remarks “‘ Exegetes have found it a merit in Peter 
to have made known a weakness which would have been 


1 Milton seems to have caught the essential quality of the Messianic 
emotion in the great chant of the Danites over the fall of the oppressor in 
Samson Agonistes : 


“*O, how comely ’tis, and how reviving 
To the spirits of just men long oppressed, 
When God into the hands of the deliverer 
Puts invincible might 
To quell the mighty of the earth... .” 


The Magnificat and the Nunc Dimittis strike the same note. 

* Though not from legend, where the ghosts of some of them still walk. 
Perhaps Judas, whose “ impressions” have been the theme of much 
romancing, ought to be included among the exceptions named above. 
In a certain sense he is the most clearly characterised individual in the 
group, but not usually counted as a “‘ witness.” 
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unknown had he said nothing about it.1_ A more reasonable 
supposition would be that the incident falls into line with 
the other fictions invented to belittle an apostle who was the 
great authority of judaizing Christianity.” 

Hostile to Peter as many of the Gospel allusions to hin 
seem to be,” he gets “‘ a kind of revenge ” in the part assigned 
to him by the resurrection narratives. On this ground 
tradition has given him the place of chief figure. Amid 
much that is dim, fluctuating and contradictory, it seems 
clear that the first vision of the risen Christ came to him, not 
indeed as the source of his faith in the resurrection but as the 
outcome of it. What the nature of the vision was is impos- 
sible to determine and profitless to inquire. That it bore 
no resemblance to the tangible apparitions subsequently 
invented to meet the objections of unbelievers is certain, 
It seems likely that Peter himself never described it, as Paul, 
another visionary, has not described his. Perhaps it wasa 
dream. There was no Society for Psychical Research to 
investigate the matter and Peter’s companions were far more 
likely to have visions of their own—as they seem to have had 
—than to ask inconvenient questions about his. “ In any 
case it was the sudden explosion of forces generated by the 
intense and secret workings of faith: from it there leaped 
forth the answer to the enigma presented by the crucifixion— 
Jesus is not the captive of death ; he is alive with God, ready 
to come with the Reign of God, as the Christ. What Peter 
may have seen in his vision escapes us; nor would it have 
significance for us if we could find it out. What matters 
more is the inference that was drawn from it. . . . His faith 
put into the vision all it yearned to believe and gave him the 
assurance that his vision was real. Neither the historian nor 
the psychologist has need to inquire further.” 

** There is not a doubt that Peter’s faith instantly became 
contagious among those who were round him, the old 
disciples of Jesus, who were prepared for it as he was and 


1 An allusion to the theory that Mark got his information of the 
incident from the lips of Peter himself. 

2 Notably the ‘ retro Satanas ’ episode, Mark viii. 81-83. 

3 “ The Acts of the Apostles present the romance, not the psychology, 
of his conversion. Everything tends to the conclusion that Paul never 
asked himself questions about the psychological antecedents of his con- 
version nor analysed its motives; nor has he left any description of the 
vision which seems to have suddenly changed the direction of his life. 
Cf. 2 Cor. xii. 14, where mention is made of a capital vision which is not 
described, but may possibly be, in the writer’s view, the vision that led 
to the conversion ” (p. 160, with footnote). 
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even, one might say, already in its power. ‘He strengthened 

his brethren,’ brought them to share his own confidence and 
formed again the group of believers who had staked their 
hopes on Jesus the Nazorean.”’ 

“ How long a time was needed to effect the re-establish- 
ment of the faith can only be conjectured. The interval can 
hardly have been very long, for a faith which hesitates or 
goes to sleep is likely to wake no more. Peter, then, will have 
had his vision in the days following the return to Capernaum, 
days filled with thoughts of the Master who had vanished 
from the scene. Immediately, on becoming clear in his own 
mind [that Jesus was alive] he passed the conviction on to 
his old companions, and these humble folk, in the simplicity 
of their hearts, were back again at the point of supreme 
idealism to which Jesus had led them. More and more they 
became convinced that Jesus was alive, that without a doubt 
he was on the point of ‘ coming,’ this time with ‘ the King- 
dom’ in the ‘ glory of the Father.’ To Jerusalem then, the 
predestined place for the Great Event, they must go back 
and there wait his coming. Only a scientism the most naive + 
would search for the material proofs, such as the discovery 
of an empty tomb, or some materialized hallucination, as 
though these proofs, though really false, were the sole pre- 
occupation of the first believers at the dawning of their faith 
and served them as the foundation of it. An ardent faith 
possessed them that Jesus was alive with the Father, because 
they yearned so to believe; they felt him near them; 
fugitive visions, almost dreams, possibly dreams, were 
enough to nourish their faith and give it point. Confirma- 
tio from the Scriptures followed in due course. Only at a 
later date, when the rise of discussion made it necessary, was 
the search set on foot for arguments of a more palpable kind. 
It was not before the second, if not the third, generation of 
Christians that, the need for such arguments becoming 
urgent, invention got busy with the empty tomb—a fiction 
too much of an afterthought (trop réfléchie) for our liking— 
and the fugitive visions, on the memory of which the faith 
had reposed in its infancy, were presented as apparitions 
or as tangible realities.” 


1 Naive, M. Loisy means, in the sense of not knowing ‘ce que c’est la foi 
religieuse.’ This naiveté, I suppose, would apply equally to those who take 
the records aw pied de la lettre and to those who regard primitive Christianity 
as the work of deluded fanatics. 

_ * Martineau agrees with M. Loisy that the empty tomb and the appari- 
tion stories connected with it had nothing to do with the disciples’ belief 
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“There can be little risk in reconstituting the faith of 
Peter.as near as possible to that of Jesus, the faith which had 
carried him also to Jerusalem: thus only can we explain the 
return of these first believers to the capital of Judaism and 
their continued stay there. The members of this pious grow 
were not bent on an apostolate to distant places ; perhaps 
the idea of an apostolate, in the proper sense of the tem, 
had never occurred to them. They were come to Jerusalem 
to wait for the Christ, and, as long as they could, there they 
stayed, the last believers of this type not quitting the city 
till the Romans were about to besiege it. . . .” 


We have now followed M. Loisy round that difficult bend 
in the road which marks the transition from Jesus on earth 
to Christ in heaven—the first stage of a journey whose end 
is the Creed of Niceea and the Catholic Church. That point 
once turned, the rest, one is tempted to say, was bound to 
follow ; at all events, as M. Loisy describes the matter, the 
impression made is that of an inevitable sequence. The con- 
ception of the risen and glorified Christ, conqueror of death 
and dispenser of immortality, was an acorn that grew into an 
oak, but with a rapidity that almost cancels the metaphor. 
Little more at first than the secret of a few simple and 
obscure enthusiasts, afraid to publish it openly but willing 
enough to impart it to friendly strangers met on the temple 
steps, it gradually leaked out through these private commuti- 
cations ; a rumour spread that the Christ was coming, the 
Reign of God at hand, and a blessed immortality to be had 
almost for the asking. Inflammatory news, in an age which 
was weary and heavy laden after its manner, had its ‘ social 
problem ’ no less than ours, and was antecedently ready to 
believe the glad tidings of an immediate deliverance—as ours 
is not. 

Within a few years after the martyrdom of Stephen, 4 
hellenising Jew who seems to have been the first to spread the 
glad tidings openly—by way of public preaching—the 
missionaries of the new faith, dispersed after his martyrdom, 
were swarming all over Palestine, finding an open door in 


that Jesus was risen. He goes on, however, to depict the disciples 4 
preoccupied with various eschatological ‘ problems,’ ‘recasting the 
Messianic theory,’ ‘ working out’ doctrines, ‘ revising’ conceptions, ete. 
According to M. Loisy these conscientious ratiocinations were foreign to 
the mentality of the first believers, who were carried to belief in the resut- 
rection by the impetus of their Messianic faith. The two accounts 
repay comparison. See The Seat of Authority, pp. 258 sq. 
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the Jewish synagogues, and gladly heard by their Gentile 
proselytes, who formed a link with the pagan world in 
general; soon penetrating further afield to Damascus, Cyprus, 
Corinth, Ephesus, Cyrene, Alexandria,! Rome—to every city 
where there was a Jewish colony, as there was in most cities 
of the Greco-Roman world.? Meanwhile the little group of 
the first believers remained rooted in Jerusalem—waiting. 
“The Kingdom of God was in no hurry to come, and the 
Messiah was not due to appear on the clouds; but one can 
always expect. They expected.” And elsewhere: “ Faith 
procures for itself, unconsciously, all the illusions necessary 
for its conservation and progress. But the final result of this 
process, humanly speaking, is not always an illusion.” 

The message, in itself, was “‘ relatively easy to deliver ”— 
God and his Messiah were coming! “ All the Jews were 
interested in knowing that; not one of them but would be 
curious to hear it; nor had the bearers of the message, in 
their naive conviction, any doubt that great numbers would 
be eager to accept it. Confidence in success was involved in 
the nature of their faith. On the other hand, haste was 
imperative, since the Great Event was coming soon and 
unexpectedly, and readiness for it was essential. To be sure, 
there was a circle of Hebrew believers who refused to regard 
the Gospel as an article of export, attributing to Jesus the 
command not to go to Samaritans and pagans, since the Son 
of Man would come before the tour of Israel’s cities was 
completed. Superfluous advice to propaganda already 
launched and which nothing thereafter could check.”’ 

The last sentence reminds us once more of our author’s 
general perspective in dealing with the evangelical docu- 
ments. He reads them retrospectively, that is, as reflecting a 
moment when the Christian propaganda was already launched 
and moving forward with a momentum nothing could check. 
Many of the sayings assigned by the Gospels to the earthly 


_ 1 How the Gospel found its way into Egypt is unknown. In view of 
its advanced development at Alexandria in the second century M, Loisy 
favours an early date for its arrival in that city. 

* M. Loisy vigorously combats the claim of Paul, mainly supported 
by his own assertions in the Epistle to the Galatians, and flatly contradicted 
by the Acts, to have been the sole apostle to the Gentile world. He was 
one of many, the most active perhaps, but by no means the first. That 
honour, M. Loisy thinks, should rather be assigned to Barnabas, a great 
figure whose fame has been eclipsed by that of Paul who, at first, was his 
auxiliary, On this interesting point see Les Actes des Apétres under 
Barnabé (index) and L’Epitre aux Galates in Les Livres du Nouveau Testa- 
ment, pp. 27 sq. 
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Jesus are, in reality, counsels of the risen Christ imparted 4 
those who believed themselves (as Paul so evidently did) y 
direct communication with his spirit and guided by it as 
what “ they should say in that hour.” 1 Many of the ing. 
dents reported, notably the Transfiguration, are visions of 
like origin. From this point of view the prohibition to 

the Gospel to the Gentiles, so oddly attributed to the earthly 
Jesus, would have its origin in some circle of judaizi 
Christians who believed that the risen Christ had so instru 
them, interpreting their strong dislike of the Gentile mission 
as a direct monition from ‘the Lord’ to oppose it, som 
preacher, perhaps, actually pronouncing it as such ing 
moment of inspiration, and in all good faith. ‘* We cannot 
remind ourselves too often that the point of departure [for 
the Gospel tradition] was the conviction that Jesus, by his 
resurrection, had become the Christ and entered, so to speak, 
into the sphere of divinity. . . . This was the first apostolical 
Gospel—that of Paul as of Peter. The Epiphany of Christ 
began with the resurrection itself. . . . The earthly life of 
Jesus had been, indeed, an indispensable prelude, but of 
secondary importance; and it was not to this preliminary 
phase that his major revelations and essential instructions 
were attached ” (p. 350). 

There was another reason why the Gospel message ‘ was 
relatively easy to deliver.’ ‘‘ Although the Christian move- 
ment was not, in strictness, a kind of socialism coloured with 
religion, nevertheless it had at first and for a long time after. 
wards, and indeed has never wholly lost, the character of 
popular association which offered a promising asylum to the 
disinherited classes of contemporary society, the slaves of the 
pagan world and the proletariate both Jewish and pagan 
. . . , avast mutual aid society where the unfortunate could 
find moral support and material help. Christianity, in short, 
had more to offer its adepts than an unrealisable hope doomed 
to indefinite disappointment; it brought healing to the 
grand miseries and led on to the institution of equalitarian 
society.” 

“* That Christianity in a time so short was able to achieve 
a progress so considerable was due to the fact that Judaism 
had spread, in advance, throughout the entire Mediterranean 
world and that the synagogues had become, in some degree 


1 This should not surprise us at a time when the Group Movement is 
claiming a somewhat similar ‘guidance’ for its members. At several 
points the characteristics of this movement have interesting parallels in 
primitive Christianity. 
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everywhere, centres of propaganda within the Roman 
Empire and even beyond its frontiers. The missionaries of 
Jesus made for the synagogues without delay ; in delivering 
the message there they came into contact, almost without 
premeditation, with their pagan clientele and, after draining 
off a considerable part of it, turned directly to the pagans, 
hen the synagogues grew hostile. This is what happened 
at Antioch: it must have happened, in some measure, 
everywhere. . . . The way once open on the pagan side the 
Gospel found there an immense constituency of the disin- 
herited waiting to receive it ” (pp. 168-70). 

Meanwhile a change outwardly slight, but pregnant with 
results, was taking place in the Gospel itself. It was a change 
of emphasis rather than of substance, insensibly forced on the 
young religion by the course of events. 

From the point of view of the first missionaries, whose 
Jewish antecedents must not be forgotten, the uncircumcised 
pagans to whom they addressed themselves had no qualifica- 
tions for participating in the benefits of the coming Kingdom, 
these being traditionally reserved for the circumcised children 
ofAbraham. A qualification had to be found for them. To 
circumcision they would not submit. What then? Little 
by little the answer framed itself almost spontaneously out 
of the necessities of the case. Already the hellenising 
propagandists (Jews), of whom Stephen seems to have been 
the first, had proclaimed Jesus as “‘ Lord” and began to 
preach not only the coming of the Kingdom, but the adora- 
tion of the Christ as involved in it. Here then was the 
solution—faith in Jesus as Christ the sufficient qualification 
for admission to the Kingdom. (See i. John IV, 15.) 

But the Kingdom did not come. The years passed and 
still no sign of it. And now the inevitable begins to happen. 
Emphasis on the imminence of the Kingdom grew weaker : 
emphasis on the Christ grew stronger, until, after a short 
period of fierce controversy, which served to define the issue 
and hasten it, the doctrine emerged of faith in the Christ as 
the indispensable condition of Salvation, open to Jew and 
Gentile alike. The consequences were decisive. The Chris- 
tian fruit dropped from the Jewish tree which had produced 
it, the pagans got their qualification, and the way was open 
for the young giant, now released from his mother’s apron 
strings, to conquer the Roman Empire. 

_At the same time a change, also inevitable, was silently 
going forward in the conception of the Kingdom itself. 
Failing to appear on the clouds of heaven, where for forty or 
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fifty years men had looked for it in vain, the Kingdom 
to identify itself with the community of believers, bow 
together by their faith in Christ, and so actually existe, 
then and there on the earth. As such the Kingdom uy 
already come and the saying was passed round, “ verily th 
Kingdom of God is among us.” 

More and more the characteristics of the Kingdom wer 
absorbed into the Church; as, previously, there was » 
salvation outside of that so, now, there was to be none ont. 
side of this ; the future Event was becoming a present fact, 
and that fact was the Church. From this point onward th 
course was irrevocably set to the conception of Christ 
completely deified, as the Life embodied in the Church an 
present in its sacraments. The waiting was over; th 
Kingdom was come and Christ was here; the Creed of 
Nicea was in sight, the perpetual sacrifice of the Mass was 
preparing. ‘This grand work of mysticism” writes i, 
Loisy “‘ was not accomplished all at once. It grew out of the 
Gospel without any foresight of it there ; the first Christian 
missionaries can hardly have had a suspicion of it; it was 
the outcome of their efforts, spontaneously produced, as by 
an irresistible impulse of faith, and realizing results different 
from anything the first believers had hoped for.” 

Is that the end of the Christian evolution ? M. Loisy does 
not think so. “In the course of the third century” he 
writes (p. 274), “the paganism of the Roman Empire had 
become an immense facade behind which Christianity was 
mounting upwards. So in our day Christianity may wel 
be the immense facade behind which there is mounting up— 
the religion of humanity.” 

Of how this conception of Christ as the Lord of Glory, 
the Dispenser of Immortality and the Author of Salvation 
became a rallying point, a focus of attraction, for innv- 
merable currents of contemporary philosophy or mysticism; 
how it assimilated Hebrew Scripture and found points of 
contact with pagan Mysteries ; how it gathered momentum 
under the stimulus of persecution; how gnosis became 
its servant while superstition fed on it like a parasite; 
how it evoked the creative imagination in successive genera: 
tions and continually moved forward under its pressure; 
and how through all its vicissitudes and developments It 
kept an unbroken line of communication with the Messianic 
outcry of the crucified Galilean, ‘“‘ the Reign of God is a 
hand ’’—of all this the reader will find the account in M. 
Loisy’s masterly pages. It is an astonishing story, perhaps 
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the greatest wonder story in the world. Many on closing 
the book will recall a sentence already quoted : 

La foi se procure a elle-méme, inconsciamment, toutes les 
illusions qui sont nécessaires a sa conservation et a sa progres ; 
we faisant, elle n’accomplit pas toujours, humainement parlant, 
une cuvre illusoire. 

On one pervading characteristic of the earliest Christian 
propaganda which, unhappily, its later developments have 
never entirely lost, M. Loisy has touched but lightly—its 
attitude of condemnation, of menace and even, at times, of 
violence towards the unbeliever—who, be it noted, is not the 
unbelieving atheist of modern controversy, but the “ liar ” 
who denies, in one way or another, that “‘ Jesus is Christ ” 
(1 John ii. 22) and is in turn to be denied by the Christ before 
the Father in heaven (Matt. x. 33).1 This intolerance of the 
unbeliever, apparent enough even in the Epistle which 
announces that ‘‘ God is love,’’ may be detected all through 
the New Testament, sometimes as an undercurrent and 
sometimes, as in the Apocalypse, assurning a tone little short 
of ferocity. May we not account it the damnosa hereditas of 
Christianity, the fruitful parent in every age of theological 
hatreds, internecine bigotries, heresy hunts and excommuni- 
cations ? What but this has given Christianity the un- 
enviable reputation of being the most addicted to persecution 
of all the great religions of the world ? Combining an official 
theology which condemns the unbeliever to perdition with 
humanitarian ethics which declare that all men are brothers, 
is it to be wondered at that Christianity in these days is 
inwardly divided against itself and outwardly split into 
atomistic sects, an astonishment to the Hindu and the 
Buddhist, whom it vainly seeks to convert, and even, at 
times, to its own adherents ? Intelligible as such intolerance 
may be as a phenomenon of the age when Christianity was 
born and amid the fierce oppositions which beset its infancy, 
the survival of it into our times is an offence to just-minded 
men. By this spirit M. Loisy himself, toiling through a long 
life for the spiritual progress of humanity, has been excom- 
municated. But there are many others, toilers in the same 
cause, who wait for no official excommunication to drive 
them beyond the pale. Offended by anachronisms so 
inhuman, they excommunicate themselves. 


EDITOR. 


OxrorpD. 


1 Probably one of the sayings “‘ received ” by some prophet or initiate 
a8 @ spiritual admonition from the risen Christ. See p. 510. 


Vout. XXXII. No. 4. 17 

















CHRISTIAN ORIGINS AND 
DEVELOPMENTS. 


F. J. FOAKES JACKSON, D.D., D.Tueot. 


THE writing of history has been described as an art. In 
recent .times art has rather gone out of fashion and its 
pedestal is occupied by science. Indeed science is actually 
pushing art aside and forcing her to pose as science. It may, 

‘ however, be said with some plausibility that the aim of art 
is Beauty, whilst that of science is Truth ; but one is con- 
pelled reluctantly to own that if Beauty is not always 
Truth, Truth is often anything but Beauty. We see this in 
the pictorial and plastic arts, which, now that the aim seems 
to be truth or what is called realism, have resulted in a 
multitude of hideous pictures and sculptured abominations. 
And the same is true of much of the poetry and literature of 
our day, in which there is an appalling absence of form and 
grace. This applies particularly to the writing of history in 
which art ought to be combined with science. 

The study of history is emphatically a science. The word 
history means “ investigation.”” When Paul went to Jeru- 
salem “‘ to see Peter,” his object was scientific. He wanted 
to discover from the best available source the truth about 
Jesus Whom he had accepted as his Master. The real 
historian has to go to the authority for all his records, and to 
sift his materials as severely as though he were conducting 
any scientific investigation. He has often to reject what is 
interesting or beautiful, in the cause of truth. He has to 
subject the most dramatic events and the most arresting of 
personalities to a scrutiny as ruthless as if they were speci- 
mens of inanimate matter. He has to revise judgments 
which have the stamp of world-wide acceptation and great 
antiquity, and are backed by the most cherished convictions, 
when they prove incompatible with well-ascertained facts. 
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Ina word, he ought to survey both past and present with the 
Olympian calm of a god, who, as Epicurus pictured him, was 
far too wise to trouble himself with the welfare of mortal 
man. History is in fact as exact a science as the investigation 
of anything in nature. 

But if the truly scientific historian ever existed, his 
advent might be hailed with enthusiasm, but the results of 
his labours would never be read except possibly by a few 
specialists. His labours would result in a collection of bare 
facts which would have to be interpreted by men who shared 
in some of the weakness of ordinary humanity. To appeal 
to the world his material must be intelligibly and attrac- 
tively presented ; and here we enter the domain of art and 
literature. 

True historical writing must be based on science and 
adorned by art. It demands all the qualities of a great 
artist, the power of seeing things as a whole, and grouping 
figures so as to produce a correct impression. It requires a 
sympathetic mind in order to judge fairly of the importance 
of events, and the motives of individuals. It calls forth the 
imagination which enables a man to transport himself into 
a past, often utterly unlike the present, and as it were to live 
among men whose modes of thoughts and conditions of life 
were alien from his own, yet fundamentally were men of like 
passions with himself. In addition to this the writer has to 
sift his material with the utmost care, understanding what 
will interest his readers, avoiding what to them may appear 
trivial, of no importance, or tedious. To do this he must be 
a true artist. 

In nothing are these two qualifications, the scientific and 
the artistic, called for more than in the field of Church 
History. The Church may be defined as the embodiment of 
an ideal and of the motives, hopes and fears connected with 
it. A Great Teacher, to use His own language, ‘‘ sowed the 
seed ” in the principles He inculcated, the example He gave, 
and the tragic death which sealed His work on earth. To 
give the result of the labours of this Founder a concrete form, 
His followers became an organised body, known as “ The 
Church.” Church History relates how the Christian religion 
was active in the society of believers; but the fruit of the 
seed sown by Jesus Christ was also seen in the individuals 
who composed the organisation. A distinction must be made 
between the story of these personalities of the Lives of the 
Saints and of that of the corporation we call the Christian 
Church. To relate how Christians co-operated with one 
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another in successive ages is the province of the Church 
historian. 

In the discharge of this task he has to be first a scientist 
and afterwards an artist; for he has to exhibit the impar- 
tiality of the one, and the enthusiasm of the other. 1) 
combine these two qualifications is a work of the greatest 
difficulty. 

It would be mere waste of words to insist that the true 
investigator must be “ scientific” in the modern sense of 
the term, since to discover what the facts really are demands 
all the qualities of a highly trained observer of nature as well 
as the minute methods of the laboratory. It also provokesa 
healthy scepticism, which lies at the foundation of all science, 
To accept nothing one cannot verify is a counsel of per- 
fection, but all the same the principle is sound and has to be 
followed, albeit haltingly, by the historical researcher. Then 
there is the accumulation of material. All that is read or 
noted by observation has to be collected and, as far as is 
possible, set in order, before coming to any definite con- 
clusion. But there is no need to labour the point that to be 
an historian one must be a man of science. 

But the discharge of scientific duties is apt to hinder 
productive work. Some may be so anxious to guard against 
the possibility of making mistakes that they will refuse to 
accept even an obvious axiom, and worry over it too much 
to make any progress. Others are so painfully conscientious 
that, even when they have made a valuable discovery, they 
hesitate so long to give it to the world; and it lies buried 
among miscellaneous papers to be unearthed or not according 
to the diligence or carelessness of their literary executors. A 
third class of futile investigators consists of those who are so 
eager to accumulate knowledge that they cannot bring 
themselves to give their often disorderly accumulations form, 
so that much of value is lost to posterity. There have been 
many instances of men enjoying, not always unjustly, a vast 
reputation for learning who have proved in the end ‘“‘ to have 
been as though they never had been.” 

When the work of scholars does see the light, it often 
results in being presented in a form so crude and unintelligent 
that only the few experts interested in details can read or 
even understand what it is about. These authors have to 
carry such an appalling amount of learning that they are 
unable to sift their material or to discriminate between what 
is truly important and what really matters little. They seem 
. incapable of making a plain statement without qualifying it 
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by interminable discussions or veiling it in the obscurest of 
technicalities. This defect is often even admired by some 


© learned men, and one of the reasons for the often extravagant 


admiration of German scholarship is that most of its pro- 
fessorial writing is so obscure. On the other hand, the 
French suffer from the very fact that their teachers are 
prone to an excessive clarity of thinking and lucidity of 
expression. This bears on the subject under discussion, 
namely the writing of Church History, and the popular 


} suspicion that a book on the subject must necessarily be 


dull. 
The real truth lies in the fact that very few possess both 


arts of reading and writing. For myself I can say that 
though on admission to the United States I possessed both 
these accomplishments, I am often afraid I do not; for to 
acquire knowledge by reading and to express it in writing 
are arts possessed by few. To write a good book based on 
sound knowledge is indeed difficult, and the task almost 
requires two persons to accomplish ; for rare indeed, at any 
rate in our day, is the concord of erudition with literary skill, 
though it is happily not unknown. 

Up to this I have been dealing with general principles 
affecting all historical writing ; but, having made a special 
study of how to relate the story of the Christian Church, I 
must confine myself to this field. 

The New Testament has provided us with a very brief 
historical record in the Acts of the Apostles ; and it is hardly 
too much to say that after it we are left almost in the dark 
for more than two centuries. In Acts we notice that the 
author has realised that it is his duty to relate the progress 
of acommunity although in the end he is perforce compelled 
to make his history revolve about two important person- 
alities, SS Peter and Paul, and finally to confine himself to 
recording the adventures of St Paul. But his purpose at the 
outset is sufficiently obvious. It is to relate the foundation 
and development of an institution. The fact that Luke 
found it necessary to relate the adventures of individuals of 
itself proves the difficulty of writing what is properly Church 
History. Although the author of the Acts evidently insists 
that the Faith from the very first was in essence corporate, 
he is perforce compelled to dwell on the influence of 
individuals in the development of the Church. And here we 
have in a nutshell the real problem of the writing of Church 
History. I make bold to say that from the historian’s point 
of view the first five chapters of Acts are not very informing, 
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and certainly in a sense uninteresting. The object throughoy 
is to show how united and harmonious the Christian Churd 
of the very first age appeared to a writer of the secon 

generation of Christians. The Society was all it ought { 

have been, and in consequence never actually existed, Yj 

have a well-regulated body in which no disagreement } 

allowed to appear. The Twelve with Peter at their hea 

exercise unquestioned authority. Peter himself is tray. 

formed from the wayward loving, and attractive companim 

of Jesus into a model of respectable episcopal orthodoxy, I 

becomes the mouthpiece of a governing body, the learnej 

exponent of scripture to the Jews, the inflexible judge of 
Ananias and Sapphira. He and his colleagues are in, 
position entirely different from the rest of the Christians, ani 
keep severely apart, no one presumes to be intimate with 
them. Peter’s very shadow heals disease. But no one with 
the material before us can construct a living human being 
out of the Peter of Acts i—v. or describe the Church ove 
which he presided. It is the same throughout the long 
history of the Church. We have always in the background 
an ideal body which never had a real existence, an Apostolic 
Church, a world-embracing Catholic Church, the Church of 
the Martyrs, an undivided Church, an Orthodox Church, a 
Church gathered securely under the protecting wing of Rome, 
or guarded by a Protestant adherence to the written word of 
God. But as we journey through the desert of this world, 
whether we look backwards or forwards, the perfect church 
is a mirage. 

Now St Luke is before all things a good churchman. He 
realised fully the importance of the corporate life to Chris- 
tianity. But suddenly he transports himself from the ideal 
Church of the Twelve Apostles to the actual community. 
With Acts vi. Church History really begins. Women are 
complaining that they are unfairly treated by the dispensers 
of the daily dole, Hebrew and Hellenistic Christians are in 
rivalry with one another. Missionaries are perplexed by the 
opposing propaganda of a Simon Magus, and we are at a vely 
early date indeed in the midst of troubles and difficulties to 
which most of us are accustomed in the present day. Then 
indeed the personal note appears and we have the adventures 
of individuals and Philip the Deacon, Peter converting 
Cornelius, Barnabas and the Church of Antioch, and finally 
the thrilling adventures of St Paul. 

But in the background there is always the official Church 
of Jerusalem. When Philip has made converts in Samaria, 
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this church immediately despatches Peter and John to 
regulate what has been done. No sooner has Peter con- 
yerted Cornelius than he has to go to Jerusalem to convince 
his friends that he had ‘‘ gone unto men uncircumcised and 
had eaten with them ”’ in obedience to a divine vision. When 
Paul and Barnabas had completed the mission on which the 
prophets of Antioch had sent them, they have to go to 
Jerusalem to explain what they had done. The chapter in 
which the so-called assembly at Jerusalem, the first Council 
of the Church, is described will fit almost every later clerical 
assembly, the only unique feature being that it “ kept 
silence’ and allowed Barnabas and Paul to tell their own 
story without interruption. But the result of the deliberation 
of the council was eminently characteristic. It was a com- 
promise, embodied in a circular letter, to which nobody, so 
far as we know, and notably St Paul, paid any attention, and 
up to the present day neither the scribes who copied it nor 
the learned of all ages who have interpreted it have agreed 
as to its exact meaning. 

It may be said that up to the present the field of what we 
call Church History has not been explored but only a few 
chapters of the Bible have been dwelt upon. But here we 
have almost every feature of the long story. An ideal Church 
of peace and love which never materialised ; the actual one 
was distracted by petty disputes, expedients which did not 
really solve the problems, missionary work hampered by 
rivalries and hindered by the interference of a central 
authority, and finally an important controversy was settled 
by an obscurely worded decree of a clerical assembly. 

It is only when Luke relates the adventures of the 
Apostle Paul from Philippi and onwards that he becomes 
really interesting, and even here we recognise in our author 
the Church historian. I seem to see in his Paul, until he was 
arrested in Jerusalem and was brought into contact with 
Claudius Lysias, Felix, Festus, and King Agrippa, a cautious 
and conciliatory man anxious to stand well with James and 
the Church of Jerusalem. It is only when we turn to his 
epistles that we have the real Paul, impulsive, affectionate, 
outspoken, sometimes self-contradictory, capable not only of 
warm friendship, but of strong dislikes, no conventional 
saint, but a real man, full of fire, intense in the display of 
spiritual genius, yet thoroughly human and lovable, because 
and, not in spite of, his peculiarities. And here we can begin 
our attempt to answer the question why is Church History 
so often uninteresting ? 
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The rise and progress of the Church as an institution jy 
one of the most astonishing facts in human history, 4) 
obscure teacher appeared in a remote province. He belon 
to a race held in contempt by the majority of mankind, and 
was held in no high reputation by his own people as a teacher, 
Only the common folk in Galilee crowded to hear Him, and 
apparently deserted Him later; for there is scant evidence 
that His words or acts made a permanent impression even in 
Galilee. He gathered a small company of intimate friends, 
only two, perhaps three, of whom, Peter, John and Philip, 
can be proved to have done anything to spread the fame of 
His teaching or Personality. Yet suddenly the belief in Him 
spread abroad in every country in the civilised world in 
which at the same time new cults were constantly appearing 
and enjoying a wide popularity. Within three centuries of 
the death of Jesus the Roman Empire began to accept Him 
as the Head of its official religion. 

Then suddenly the entire fabric of the ancient civilisation 
collapsed utterly. New nations came into being which had 
no use for the art, the culture, the social life of the old world, 
Yet Christianity survived with increasing strength. That 
this could have been possible without its having an organised 
society for its support is incredible, and it is impossible to see 
how the Faith could have continued without it not only 
through the Dark Ages, but in every subsequent period of 
storm and stress. And yet to tell the thrilling story of the 
Church in an interesting way is difficult. 

It is only possible to account for this by suggesting a few 
considerations. Let us take first the attitude of the Church 
towards individuals who themselves have made Church 
History. It is hardly too much to say that scarcely one of 
these have had at first the entire approval of the Church, if 
it can be defined as Christian acting in a corporate capacity. 
The Church of Jerusalem certainly regarded St Paul with no 
little suspicion, and dreaded that, in his extraordinary success 
in spreading the Gospel, he might be compromising the 
newly born institution. Tertullian the great Latin genius of 
the second century was compelled to go outside its pale. 
The Church of Alexandria drove Origen, a man of spotless 
character, encyclopedic learning, and one of the most 
original thinkers Christianity has ever seen, to exile in Syria. 
More than one Council condemned that pillar of orthodoxy, 
the great St Athanasius. St Gregory of Nazianzus, whom 
the Orthodox Church of the East acclaims as “ Theologian,” 
found little encouragement in councils of bishops. Centuries 
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later St Thomas Aquinas, now recognised as the greatest 
exponent of Catholic doctrine, had his troubles with the 
Church of his day. And if we try to lay the blame on the 
ignorance of a bygone age or on episcopal narrowness, let us 
not forget the treatment which George Fox and his followers 
met with at the hands of Christians to whom the office of a 
bishop was anathema, or the zeal with which Presbyterian 
synods and assemblies have shown in the expulsion of 
Robertson Smith in Scotland, or that mildest of Biblical 
critics, Henry Preserved Smith, in America. These examples 
in all ages and in every clime almost force the Church 
Historian to make his work a series of biographies rather 
than an account of the corporate action of the Church. 

Even a greater difficulty is presented when we come to 
the Councils which are our chief landmarks of Church 
History. In them the voice of Christendom is supposed to 
be heard, inspired by the Holy Spirit of God. The decree of 
the Council of Jerusalem was prefaced by ‘‘ It seemed good 
to the Holy Ghost and to us ” has been virtually repeated by 
every Christian assembly in announcing its decisions. But 
the story of almost every great Christian assembly beginning 
with Holy and (Ecumenical Council of the 318 bishops at 
Nicaea is painful to relate, we are obliged to record all the 
petty intrigues, the evasions of the real points at issue, and 
the fact that the minorities who were forced to subscribe to 
what had been done, retired profoundly discontented and 
unconvinced. It is easier to accept an infallible Scripture, 
or an infallible Pope than an infallible Church speaking in 
the mouth of its assemblies. 

The Church has been truly called “‘ the Body ” and, after 
all, a body of some kind is necessary to enshrine a spirit. 
But the Spirit can and does often act apart from the Body, 
or at least by means of its members. Certainly this is true 
of the Church, and, if we desire to have a manifestation of 
its spirit, it is always given by individuals rather than by 
the visible Church. After all, Christianity, as the name 
implies, was the work of a single Person, who revealed 
Himself in individual followers. With this in mind we may 
endeavour to suggest how the History of the Christian 
Church should be related. To do more than take a few points 
would here be out of the question, so let us take only two: 
(1) Candor ; and (2) The historic sense of sympathy. 

(1) Candor we may take to mean honesty in investigation 
and truthfulness in expression. The first duty of any 
historian is to ascertain the facts, a necessarily laborious 
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process. And here he has to realise that at times they ar 
so numerous that the greatest discretion in selection jg 
demanded ; and often that when he desires to know mor 
he has to admit that he has very little real information ; fo 
occasionally those who produce large volumes have to rel 
for what they tell almost entirely on their prejudices o 
imagination. Consequently, when a man attempts to deal 
thoroughly with certain periods he has to admit at one time 
his own ignorance, and at another his inability to forma 
judgment. 

When the facts have been honestly ascertained, what 
may be termed historic sympathy is necessary. It is a real 
art to endeavour to go back and live in the atmosphere of 
the past, not to judge individuals by the standards of to-day 
and by the results of their action on modern thought and 
practice, but to consider how oneself would have behaved in 
similar circumstances. 

And here lies the importance of biography in history of 
every description. In this one must break with all ou 
modern traditions, and say boldly that in every phase of the 
story of human thought—and this is specially true of the 
Christian Church—it is the great characters which really 
matter, and not the herd which blindly follows them, or 
clamours for their destruction. As an individualist, I am on 
the side of the personality rather than of the majority, 
whether the crowd is represented by a howling mob or in the 
grave deliberation of senates or councils, and although I 
realise the supreme importance of the Church as an institu- 
tion, I fear I am not a good churchman. 

I feel that it is impossible in any way to decide how 
Church History ought to be written, and am convinced that 
anyhow I am not qualified to make the attempt ; but I can 
at least understand why the first Church Historian, the 
Evangelist St Luke, began by relating the fortunes of the 
Christian society in Jerusalem and ended by dwelling upon 
the individual labours and adventures of St Paul. 

When I read the foregoing before an interdenominational 
society in New York I was taken to task for saying that the 
first five chapters in Acts were not interesting. My critic 
was a man whose judgment could not be hastily set aside. 
Of course I claim the right to differ from him, and I think I 
could furnish him with a sufficient defence of my opinion. 
But I have to admit that in one sense he is justified, although 
my reason for saying so will perhaps provoke his indignation 
as much as my original statement. St Peter’s speech 
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amounts to this. The great and terrible day of the Lord is 
athand. It will be manifested in “‘ blood and fire and vapour 
of smoke.”” But one who will save His own is here in Jesus, 
Whom God has proved to be the Christ by raising Him from 
thedead. St Luke here shows a fine historical sense. It was 
this proclamation, amid all the signs of Pentecost, which 
made the three thousand who were baptised converts to 
Jesus and laid the foundation of the Christian Church. 

Herein lies the great problem of Church History. Men 
accepted Christ as the Saviour because He would deliver them 
in the day of the great catastrophe. The question is how 
came it to pass that Christianity triumphed over the world, 
if all seemed to depend, not so much on the preaching, the 
character and the ethics of the Founder, as on the hope that 
He would save those who accepted Him in the day of a 
spectacular cataclysm, which after nineteen centuries has 
never arrived? We have to look very deep below the 
surface to explain this phenomenon. But before we attempt 
this we have to admit that Christianity at first was other- 
worldly, and has continued to be so ever since. 

Not only to the Christian but to almost every thinker of 
antiquity Indian, Persian and Greek the world we live in is 
in a thoroughly bad state. India tries to detach itself from 
it by contemplation, Greece, especially in Platonism, searched 
after Reality above the visible world, Persia hoped for a 
salvation in the consummation of the ages. Even the 
practical Stoic aimed at being superior to all worldly passions 
and “‘to wrap himself in his own virtue” which rendered 
him self-sufficient against poverty, misery, slavery and death. 
Christianity was in full agreement thus far with the pagan 
world. Open your Hymn Book and you will find the same 
thing, a querulous disgust with this earth. Here the “* Church 
is sore afflicted,” ‘* Brief life is our portion.” We are 
“ pilgrims on earth and strangers.” ‘* Here in the body pent 
(pure Orphism) absent from Thee I roam.” This world is 
nothing but misery ; our ‘“ dear dear country is heaven.” 
This note is continuous and sustained ; but then, such is the 
perversity of our fallen nature, another note is heard. 
Epicurus was the first well-known philosopher to strike it. 
Pleasure is something after all. If we would only lead 
sensible lives we could be happy. Let us try to moderate 
our passions and desires and live frugally among our friends ; 
we can find the world not only tolerable but enjoyable. The 
gods are happy because they take it easy and don’t worry. 
Let us be like them. This philosophy caused an indignant 
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howl on all sides. The heathen wise man 
Ld + * r , t 
rabbi, the Christian saint agreed in aodenniog an 
curean. The word became the synonym for the self-indulgent 
epicure. “ Epicuri de grege porcus,” to quote that most 
ee of poets Horace, who knew how to enjoy life. Ih 
t pene, humanism found its voice. 
tly Christianity was the strongest reaction against thi 
a humanism. “Life is earnest, life is md a 
motto. The old gods were devils, and their literature 
especially that of Greece, was their Scripture. But it must 
not be forgotten that from a very early date the Christian 
religion attracted educated men, merchants, lawyers, philo- 
sophers and men of letters, many of whom were impregnated 
with the literature and culture of their age. Tertullian, one 
of the sourest of puritans, could argue like a trained lawyer 
and write like a scholar. Clement of Alexandria was a 
peer of Greek learning. St Jerome reproached himself, 
netoeee not unjustly, of being a better Latinist than a 
: ristian ; and in his famous vision was excluded from 
eaven for being “* Not a Christian but a Ciceronian.” Even 
a uncompromising a believer as St Augustine loved his 
i ergil. Do what they could even amid the austerities of the 
esert the Christian saints could not divest themselves of 
dead worldly culture—humanists in spite of themselves. 
ven in the days of the darkest ignorance this classical 
eae persisted. When good men thought only of 
prone and hell they enjoyed the literature of the old 
eathen world, half ashamed at neglecting their diviner 
studies. Men like the English John of Salisbury were at 
heart humanists and secular scholars. 
oes As the Middle Ages drew to a close, men began to realise 
at the world was not such a bad place after all, and that 
ang ago it had been far better regulated than it was in their 
pee Dante and the Franciscan schoolmen—John of 
agen and William of Occam hoped for a world order by 
the restoration of the imperial power. Dante looked back to 
ine orderly rule of Cesar and Augustus, Rienzi tried to restore 
on glory of Republican Rome. And so things went on till 
e Renaissance was at its height and the enthusiasm for 
beauty in art and literature reached its apex. The old gods 
with their Scriptures, the classics and the artistic skill of the 
great masters reigned once more and a new “ humanism” 
was born, in which manhood, and not sanctity, was the chief 
object of adoration. The reaction came in the Reformation, 
when religion was once more the supreme interest. Stern 
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piety occupied the papal throne, and the Renaissance Popes 
with their joyous courts reigned no more. Augustinian 
theology, as Calvinism, with the doctrine of human depravity 
cast a gloom over human life, and a reformed Catholicism 
appeared victorious with the support of saints and inquisitors. 

But humanism was no more defeated than piety had been 

reviously crushed. It raised its head once more in the form 
of Mathematical Science. The Epicurean god reappeared as 
a Great Architect, or better Mechanician, who had, so to 
speak, wound up the clock of the Universe and let it go on 
according to His laws without troubling himself further. 
Man could thus go on his way in comfort, and not trouble, 
provided religion assisted the police in keeping the vulgar 
in humble morality. Revelation was needless now that 
Reason had taken matters in hand. 

The French Revolution shocked men so that there was a 
strong religious reaction against the indifference of the 
eighteenth century, and a new age of religious activity was 
the result. But time will not allow me to labour further by 
dwelling on the eternal strife between humanism and theism. 
Let us press on and consider the present phase. 

As is usual the same spirit is at work under another form. 
Man has now become so wise, he has become the master of 
Nature, he is trampling on the evils of the world so success- 
fully that he feels he can do without God. Humanity is not 
yet perfect, but is progressing so fast that, properly organised, 
it is well on the way to perfection. With Mr Wells as its 
prophet, aided by reason and sanitary science, it is well in 
sight of the goal, which will be very near attainment in 
another century or so when the follies and superstitions of 
the past are discarded and society is reconstituted on surer 
foundations. Then surely God may be relegated to the back- 
ground because ‘‘ Man is the master of all things.” 

And here we may find a new interest in what we call 
Church History. It is the same record of the strife between 
the human and the divine element in life, a story full of 
dramatic incidents, a tale of many futile efforts, relieved by 
noble aspirations and heroic acts. By the study of the past 
we may learn how to behave with sense at the present day, 
and perhaps—but this is my worst heresy—to let the future 


take care of itself. 
F. J. FOAKES JACKSON. 


EncLEwoop, New JERSEY. 

































THE REFUTATION OF SUBJECTIVIGM, | 


PROFESSOR G. DAWES HICKS, F.B.A. Who 


I HAVE lately been greatly interested by an able volume, } with 
published a short while ago, by Dr W. T. Stace of Princeton, } othe 
entitled The Theory of Knowledge and Existence. My interest | P'S 
in that work has not been due to any satisfaction I have felt | out 
in regard to the doctrines which its author is concerned to f giVé 
maintain. On the contrary, on almost all the fundamental f fron 
issues of epistemological theory which he discusses I find } ™e 
myself in radical disagreement with him. My interest has 
been rather due to the fact that a view of the nature of J the 
knowledge and experience of which I had thought the criti- | sta! 
.  cism of recent times had finally disposed is here openly avowed | of 4 
and defended with no small amount of logical acumen and | 40e 
ingenuity. The arguments used have not convinced me; | ‘2 | 
they have not caused me to deviate in the slightest degree whi 
from a position which long reflection has convinced me oth 
is based on grounds amply strong enough to bear its weight. the 
But that a competent and judicious thinker should reacha } Pre 
result so diametrically opposite, and support it by arguments ine 
of an independent character, is perhaps a sufficient reason tas 
for reverting once more to problems on which in former years | ™é¢ 
I have written much. ima 
Let me, first of all, state as concisely as I can what I pla 
understand Dr Stace’s contention to be. He apparently | 0 
holds that epistemology is a purely empirical science in which fro 
the structure and functions of knowledge are examined in & ha: 
manner exactly similar to the way in which the structure of | ‘W 
the bodily organism and the functions of its parts are bu 


examined in biology. So conceived, epistemology has, | 
however, he thinks, implications with respect to the nature e 
of existence, and these implications may be said to be meta- 0 


physical in character. But it is important in this context ‘a 
to distinguish between empirical and transcendental meta- a 
526 
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physics, for it is only with the former, which takes the data 
of experience for granted without seeking to inquire as to 
how and why they have arisen, that we have here to do. 
Yet it must not be supposed that an empirical philosophy 
and a transcendental one necessarily contradict one another. 
They do not; they simply move on different levels. A 
disciple of Hegel may consistently enough be at the same 
time a disciple of Hume. Only he must recognise that in 
these two capacities he is dealing with different problems. 
Assuming, then, that knowledge must in some sense 
start from experience, the question at once confronts us: 
Whose experience ? And to that question, there can, it is 
alleged, be only one answer. Each individual must begin 
with his own experience, and interpret the experience of 
others in terms of his own. The method of empirical 
epistemology can, therefore, be no other than that of setting 
out from the immediate data of one’s own experience, the 
given elements in one’s knowledge, and by working upwards 
from this basis, attempting to see how the organised develop- 
ment of knowledge has taken place on that foundation. 
Accordingly, the initial step will consist in disentangling 
the “ given ’’ from the later accretions of knowledge, under- 
standing by the “‘ given ”’ the particular “‘ given ”’ in the case 
of a particular individual, and recognising that the “ given ”’ 
does not imply any metaphysical doctrine as to how it comes 
to be “ given.” The classification of the given elements, 
which Dr Stace has to offer, differs in several respects from 
other classifications of a similar kind. In the first place, 
the most obvious given elements of experience consist in 
presentations or images, and under this general heading are 
included (a) all sense-presentations, colours, sounds, odours, 
tastes, and so on; and (b) all images of imagination or 
memory, of hallucination or dream, which have the same 
immediate character as sense-presentations. In the second 
place, the “‘ given ”’ includes what the author calls “ exten- 
sion-spread ”’ and ‘“‘ duration-spread ”; but this is very far 
from saying that it includes space and time. On the one 
hand, the extension-spread which is part of the “ given ”’ is 
two-dimensional only—depth or distance is not “ given” 
but is a result of mental elaboration—and, on the other hand, 
empty space is not “ given,” for it cannot be sensed, it is 
got at by means of later conceptual analysis and inference. 
So, too, duration-spread is not the ‘‘ even flow ” of Newton ; 
there is no empty time, and no future time in the “ given.” 
In the third place, while all relations are not “ given,” there 
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are some relations which are. The most important of th § 


latter are (a) relations of position in the extension-spread, 
such as “ to the left of,” “* between,” and the like ; (b) rel. 
tions of position in the duration-spread, such as “ before and 
after”; and (c) the extremely significant relations of 
resemblance and its opposite. In the fourth place, the 
“‘ given” includes those mental activities on the basis of 
which self-knowledge becomes possible. Acts of mind, such 
as attending, feeling, willing, thinking, are just as much 
immediately presented as is the redness of red, and they are 
presented as activities. Not only so. The distinction be. 
tween active and passive, which distinction is itself ‘‘ given,” 
is the fundamental ground of the later division of the world 
into internal and external, mind and matter. 

Such, in Dr Stace’s view, are the raw materials by means 
of which the edifice of knowledge is somehow to be reared, 
These materials are “given” and they consist in the 
phantasms and appearances which occupy consciousness 
within the self-enclosed area. In order to advance to 
knowledge of a public external world, it is necessary for the 
individual to issue forth from the privacy of his own ego 
into communication with other minds. Without such co- 
operation, the solitary mind would never come to a knowledge 
of an objective world. Its world would remain a private 
world of dreams. But, prior to the great step from a private 
world of each to a public world for all, it is possible for the 
solitary mind, shut up within itself, to elaborate a rudi- 
mentary kind of knowledge. No knowledge of any sort is, 
indeed, possible without concepts. Conceptual thought is 
the instrument with which even the solitary mind works 
upon the “ given.” In itself, the given is a chaos of presen- 
tations and presented relations. This chaos the mind reduces 
to order by means of its concepts. How or why the mind 
conceptionalises we cannot say. That it does so is an 
ultimate fact, and that fact we have to accept with “ natural 
piety.” The most elementary kind of concepts are, so it 
is maintained, what may be called “‘ concepts of the given,” 
and these are possible for the solitary mind which has no 
awareness either of other minds or of an external world of 
objects. These concepts constitute the beginning, the first 
step of knowledge. They involve the smallest possible 
element of mental elaboration. Like all concepts they are 
founded upon the fact of resemblance, and they involve the 
mental act of comparing. Such a concept is, for example, 
the concept “red.” In this case, the mind notices the 
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resemblance of two or more red patches, and identifies the 
red in them. How it does so is a question which cannot be 
asked. The fact that it does so is ultimate and unanalysable. 
It is itself “‘ given.”” Under the head of “‘ concepts of the 
given ”’ fall not only those of particular qualitative presenta- 
tions, such as “‘ red,”’ “* loud,” “‘ sweet,” etc., but even more 
general concepts such as “colour,” “sound,” “ odour,” 
“taste,” ‘ sensation,” etc. Moreover, “concepts of the 
given” include concepts of those relations which are them- 
selves given. ‘*‘ Resemblance,” for example, is such a 
concept, and so, too, is “‘ unlikeness.”” And such durational 
concepts as ‘“‘ before ” and “ after,” as also such extensional 
concepts as “‘ beside,” “ above,” ‘‘ between,” belong to the 
same category. 

So far, then, and no farther, may the solitary mind, as 
Dr Stace conceives it, advance in the acquisition of know- 
ledge. There is, he insists, no way of escaping the conclusion 
that the initial position of every mind must be solipsistic. 
For the world from which we start is a world of mere presen- 
tations, along with its special and elementary concepts. 
And for each individual these presentations are his own 
presentations. My presentations are not your presentations, 
nor am I yet aware of your presentations or even of your 
existence. That is a later discovery. Each mind is, there- 
fore, originally aware of its colour patches, its sounds, its 
scents and tastes, which come and go like images in a dream, 
and it is unaware of anything else. ‘‘ It has no knowledge 
of the existence of any other mind. It has no knowledge 
of the existence of external objects in so far as these differ 
from mere presentations.” 

A distinctive feature of Dr Stace’s theory is that our 
belief in the existence of an independent external world 
depends absolutely on our belief in the existence of other 
minds. 


“The former belief,’ he writes, ‘“‘ would be impos- 
sible unless we had first acquired the latter. The 
external world is a social product. The solitary mind, 
unaware of the existence of minds other than itself, 
is a mind necessarily confined to a world of private 
phantasms ” (p. 169). 


How, then, does the solitary mind succeed in discovering 
the existence of minds other than its own? The reply is 
that the logical justification of my belief in the existence of 
other minds is by way of analogical inference. In the first 
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place, I learn to separate out from the general mass of m 
presentations a certain group of presentations which I ean 
never get rid of, which accompanies me about as a group, 
and so becomes associated in my mind with myself, with 
my thinking, feeling, willing self. ‘“‘ My body is simply 
that portion of my presentations which forces itself upon 
me” (p. 189). Moreover, this group of presentations does 
not vary in size and shape, as other groups of presentations 
do; it alone remains roughly constant. And lastly, it is 
specially associated with feelings of pleasure and _ pain, 
Thus the various visual, tactile and other presentations 
concerned first become thought of as a group instead of 
singly ; and then this group becomes associated in my mind 
with me as a thinking, feeling being; it becomes “ my” 
body. The transition to the recognition of other minds is 
made through my coming to notice that there exist many 
groups of presentations which resemble the group which is 
“my” body. It is true that no one of the former is like 
the latter in the characteristics just mentioned. No one 
of them accompanies me about, or retains the same size, or 
is specially associated with my pleasure and pain. But | 
observe that these groups behave in the same way as the 
group constituting my body behaves. They laugh, cry out, 
run, smile, and so on. So that their general similarity of 
shape and colour, more especially their similarities of 
behaviour, suggest to me by analogy that with them are 
associated minds like mine, and the inference to the existence 
of other minds is then complete. 

The belief in the existence of an independent external 
world of things or objects is not, according to Dr Stace, 
reached by inference, after the manner in which the belief 
in the existence of other minds is. It is not an inference, 
for there is nothing from which it could be validly inferred. 
But there are other logical steps possible besides inferences— 
namely, mental constructions. And the author’s thesis is 
that belief in the existence of an external thing—or, indeed, 
the external thing itself—is formed by a series of such mental 
constructions. I find it, I confess, by no means easy to 
make out what exactly is meant here by the phrase ‘‘ mental 
construction.” We are told, for instance, that ‘‘ a construc- 
tion is a fiction, a judgment invented by the mind, without 
any foundation in the ‘given’” (p. 429). Again, “a 
construction is, among other things, an assumption which 
cannot be proved, i.e. cannot be shown to be logically 
necessary ”’ (p. 433). Further, a construction is said to be 
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“a work of imagination,” which uses always materials 
already supplied by the given (p. 111). The mind has 


















































SToup, invented it as a fiction which suits its purposes (p. 105). 
f, with Nevertheless, we have somehow to distinguish between those 
simply constructions which are true and those which are false. In 
f upon order to be true, a construction must be internally self- 
is does F consistent, and it must be consistent with the system of 
‘ations truths into which it is sought to embody it. In reference, 
/, It is now, to the so-called external world, we have to do with a 
pain, f series of such ‘“‘ true” constructions. Not only has the 
ations human mind in the past implicitly gone through these stages 
ead of of mental construction, but each present-day individual must 
y Mind do so somehow in the earlier period of his existence. There 
my” are six such stages in all. The first construction is “ that the 
nds is F presentations of one mind bear to the corresponding presen- 
many tations of other minds the relation of resemblance.” The 
ich is second is ‘‘ that the corresponding presentations of different 
is like minds are identical, and that there are not many universes, 
O one but only one.” The third is ‘‘ that the presentations of a 
Ze, OF mind may continue in existence unperceived by that mind, 
But | provided that some other mind perceives them.”” The fourth 
is the is “ that presentations may exist when no mind is aware of 
y out, them.” The fifth is “‘ that there exist ‘ things ’ or ‘ objects,’ 
ity of which are not identical with presentations ; that the presen- 
es of tations are ‘ qualities” of the ‘things’; and that the 
n are ‘qualities ’ may change while the ‘ things ’ remain the same.” 
tence And the sixth is ‘‘ that with the different senses we may 
perceive the ‘same’ objects, and that the worlds of the 
ernal different senses are, in general, identical with one another.” 
tace, It is, of course, impossible in a short survey to do adequate 
delief justice to a theory which has been worked out by its author 
ence, in elaborate detail ; but I hope I have said enough to indicate 
rred. its general character. I want now to try to state with equal 
rials brevity some of the reasons that seem to me sufficient to 
1S 18 prove its untenability. 
leed, In the first place, then, I would call in question the 
ntal initial contention that the individual mind starts with a 
y to world, or rather a chaos, of mere presentations. It is true 
ntal that Dr Stace refuses to describe presentations as mental ; 
ruc- and that he frequently uses the term to signify simply the 
10ut “ given.’ Yet he insists upon sharply differentiating “ pre- 
_& sentations ’’ from “‘ objects’; he maintains that the esse of 
hich the former is percipi ; he speaks of them as “‘ appearances ” 
ally or “‘ phantasms ”’; he pictures the mind as originally con- 
) be fronted only by a procession of fleeting colour-patches, 
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detached sounds, isolated odours, and so on; and ina 
curious manner he asserts that ‘“‘ I cannot experience any. 
thing except my own experience.” Now, in this context, | 
would urge that to suppose presentations, as thus distin. 
guished from “things” or “ objects,” are directly appre- 
hended entities is absolutely contrary to what can be gathered 
from even a cursory inspection of actual experience. On the 
one hand, in mature sense-perception what we are immediately 
aware of are certainly not presentations of the kind just 
indicated. Sitting in front of my study-table, I am certainly 
not immediately aware of fleeting colour-patches, of appear- 
ances of shininess, of smoothness, of an oblong shape, and so 
on. What Iam immediately aware of is a single unified object, 
possessing a variety of characteristics, which, when I am 
challenged, I can enumerate in detail, but which are never 
presented in isolation. It is, for example, only by a deliberate 
and sustained effort of attention, and through the aid of 
artificial devices, that I apprehend colour-patches in and for 
themselves at all. Ordinary perception is so dominated by 
what is misleadingly called ‘“‘ the reference to externally 
existing things,”’ that visual presentations are not as such 
contemplated by us, but do duty merely as signs. If, then, 
the term “‘ immediate ’”’ be used in reference to our mature 
experience, it is of things that we are immediately aware, 
while presentations, simply as such, are not immediately 
cognised. On the other hand, in regard to the primitive 
mind, the point I am pressing is still more apparent. If there 
be any truth which genetic psychology can be said to have 
established, it is that experience does not advance by a 
gradual building up of concrete objects from originally 
isolated and detached presentations. The individual mind 
does not start with the apprehension of fleeting colour- 
patches, with isolated presentations of hardness, smoothness 
and the like, and out of such definite appearances construct 
the complexes which are designated “ things.’’ On the con- 
trary, the individual mind starts with an environment the 
characteristics of which are but dimly and confusedly appre- 
hended, and the parts of which are but crudely and vaguely 
recognised as distinguishable from one another. And con- 
scious intelligence advances by a continuously growing 
capacity of discriminating differences at first undiscriminated, 
of distinguishing features previously undistinguished, of 
holding elements apart that were formerly confused together. 
In short, at no stage in the history of the mental life, and 
least of all in the earlier stages, can there be said to be imme- 
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diate awareness of detached and isolated presentations. 
Such awareness as we have of these is always attained 
through a process of abstraction, and cannot, therefore, be 
“immediate ’’ in the sense that is claimed for it. The con- 
clusion, then, to which the facts upon which I have been 
dwelling assuredly leads is this—that sense-appearances 
presuppose, as the condition of their possibility, real existing 
things which appear, that the appearances are dependent 
upon the actually real objects, and not the objects upon the 
appearances. 

In the second place, I submit that the account offered by 
Dr Stace of the way in which the individual comes to dis- 
cover the existence of other minds is wholly unsuccessful. 
It is true he admits that the inference from analogy, on 
which he relies, does not and cannot yield certainty ; there 
are no means, he allows, by which I can be absolutely certain 
that any mind exists except my own. The argument by 
analogy goes as far as is possible, he thinks, towards proving 
the real existence of other minds; but, as in the case of all 
analogical reasoning, it is a probable conclusion only. It 
seems to me, however, that on the premises put forward it is 
noteven a remotely probable conclusion. For let us scrutinise 
these premises a little more closely. The group of pre- 
sentations which is my body is associated with my mind ; 
and I come to think that its modes of behaviour generally 
are caused by special kinds of mental content. Further, I also 
perceive certain other groups of presentations almost exactly 
like the group I associate with my own mind. These groups 
behave in the same manner as mine does. Therefore, they 
suggest to me by analogy that with them are associated 
minds like mine. But, in what conceivable way can these 
groups of presentations be associated with minds like mine ? 
That might be the case if these groups of presentations which 
Tam supposed to be observing were actually presentations of 
other minds. That, however, is exactly what they can never 
be. They are my presentations, and how a group of my 
presentations can be associated with your mind in a manner 
similar to that in which another group of my presentations 
isassociated with my mind remains, certainly, an inexplicable 
enigma. My presentations and yours are said to exist in 
different universes which are absolutely cut off from one 
another. The consciousness of each of us is a separate world. 


“* It is not merely a physical impossibility for me to 
see your red ; the difficulty is a logical one. If I could 
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see your red, your red would have become mine, and, 
in so far as I saw it, ceased to be yours.” 


Now, what is here said of your red must hold of your group 
of presentations associated with your mind. I cannot get a 
those presentations ; whereas my group of presentations of 
your body is simply not associated with your mind. I con. 
tend, therefore, that the assumed analogical inference js 
entirely invalid, and affords not the slightest justification for 
the belief in the existence of other minds. Indeed, I think 
we must go further and affirm that the determination that 
another mind exists and has experience qualitatively identical 
with our own is possible only in so far as we have effected for 
ourselves the distinction between perceiving as an internal 
state and the perceived object as independent thereof. 

In the third place, even allowing for the sake of argument 
that we do discover the existence of other minds in the way 
alleged, yet the mode in which belief in an independent 
external world—not to mention the being of that independent 
external world itself—is declared to be constructed appears 
to me, I confess, more like a fairy tale than a veritable piece 
of philosophical analysis. To suppose that the primitive 
mind actually performs the elaborate process of imaginative 
construction I have described strikes one as an hypothesis so 
extravagant as scarcely toneed refutation. Take, for instance, 
the first of the six constructions we have noted. Why does 
the primitive mind make the assumption that when it and 
another mind are looking at a green book—not, be it noted, 
at the presentations of a green book—their two presentations 
are similar? Because, we are told, it thereby avoids a 
perfectly unnecessary complication; and it will naturally 
adopt the simpler of two alternatives. But can anyone 
seriously suppose that this is the sort of reflection that 
somehow goes on at the beginning, more or less, of an 
individual’s history ? Or, take the third construction, that 
the primitive mind, while admitting that its presentations 
may continue unperceived by it, will still insist that they 
must be perceived by some other mind. 


“Even this partial admission of an unperceived 
existence is,” we are told, “‘ plainly a paradox. The 
existence of my presentation obviously consists in the 
fact that it is presented to me, that I am aware of it. 
And to say that it goes on existing when I am not aware 
of it is like saying that it goes on existing after it has 
gone out of existence. But either A and B must swallow 
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this paradox, or they must give up their common world. 
They cannot have it both ways. Faced with this 
dilemma, they decide to swallow the paradox. They 
will not give up their common world. The convenience 
it introduces into thought and action is too great to be 
sacrificed. And it is not unreasonable to suppose also, 
that having found companionship with each other, they 
fear the sense of loneliness and isolation which would 
result from their going back to their separate self- 
enclosed universes.” 


A primitive mind that could ponder thus would certainly 
have no occasion to fear comparison with even the highest 
products of intellectual development. The vital objection 
to this whole attempt to trace the genesis of our belief in an 
external world is, however, that it is all the while being taken 
for granted that the so-called “‘ constructs ”’ are not merely 
results which we gradually come to assume, but are, on the 
contrary, veritable sources or conditions of the coming to be of 
our presentations themselves, that they have, in other words, 
actual existence, and are capable of exerting causal efficiency. 
The study, then, of Dr Stace’s volume has served only to 
confirm my conviction that if we start from a subjectivism, 
such as he inculcates, there is no mode of effecting a transition 
toa knowledge of objective reality. I am aware, of course, 
that many writers have contended that there is no logical 
method of showing that solipsism, as it is called, is a false 
doctrine, however absurd it may seem to common-sense. 


** Solipsism,” so a modern Oxford writer informs us, 
“is intellectually quite an entertaining doctrine, and 
not logically untenable; it is only practically uncom- 
fortable. Anyone madly logical enough might always 
insist that he was the sole and omnipotent creator of 
his whole experience.” 


But it must be acknowledged that it would be for philo- 
sophy somewhat of a scandal, if it were unable to provide a 
logical means of escape from what is confessedly a palpably 
absurd and ridiculous position. I want, then, now to try to 
show that philosophy is not in this predicament. 

Let me start by quoting a sentence which in one form or 
another has been widely affirmed. ‘‘ We know ourselves,” it 
has been said, ‘‘ and we know around us an impenetrable wall 
of sense-presentations.”’ Substitute the singular for the 
plural pronoun here; and you have the proposition upon 
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which it has been maintained solipsism might entrench itself 


without fear of being logically refuted. ‘* I know myself, anj | 


I know around me an impenetrable wall of sense-presenta. 
tions.” This proposition I am going to argue is self-contra. 
dictory ; and is not, therefore, logically tenable. 

The contradiction consists, to put it briefly, in this, that 
if there were around me an impenetrable wall of sense. 
presentations, that very fact would preclude me from knoy. 
ing myself, or from speaking in any intelligible sense of “ J” 
or “‘ me” or “‘ my ”’ presentations at all. In order so muchas 
to formulate his position, a solipsist must assert that he is 
aware of his own existence. But in laying down the pro- 
position just quoted he is assuming both self-knowledge anda 
limitation which, according to his own showing, would render 
such self-knowledge impossible. Let me try to make this 
clear. Sense-presentations are taken to be entities within 
my own consciousness, affections of my own mind. Now my 
mind is admittedly not one of its own affections. It is 
assumed, no doubt, that presentations or ideas are creations 
of the mind; yet, even so, the presentations thus created 
and the agency that creates them cannot be identified. The 
contents of knowledge, so we are to understand, consist of 
the ideas or creations of the self : how, then, can this knowing 
and creative self be at the same time a content of knowledge? 
It is a question, this, which those who argue in the way I have 
been indicating, never really face; and one can only con- 
jecture the kind of answer that might be attempted. So far 
as I can see, one of two, and only two, alternative answers is 
conceivable, and neither of them will avail for what is 
required. It may be argued, namely, either that the conscious 
ego constructs a presentation or idea of itself, in addition to 
the presentations it constructs of things, or that it has an 
awareness of itself through some other channel than that of 
presentations or ideas. 

Consider the former alternative, that the conscious ego 
constructs a presentation or idea of itself. In that case, it 
will be this presentation or idea that I shall be aware of when 
I can be said to know myself, and there will be a precisely 
similar antithesis between this presentation or idea of self 
and the assumed real self as, according to the theory, there 
is between a presentation of a thing and the assumed real 
thing. The existence of the real self, that is to say, will be, 
so far as knowledge is concerned, an inference from the 
presentation of the self, of which alone there is immediate 
awareness. But, if the individual self, as an existing entity, 
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can only be inferred from the presentation of it, on what plea 
can it be alleged that the process of inference can be trusted 
in this instance, in spite of the fact that it is judged to be 
untrustworthy in making the transition from the presentation 
of an external thing to the actual existence of that external 
thing? Is it not evident that the doubt which it is asserted 

ertains to the existence of so-called external things pertains 
likewise, in that case, to the existence of the internal thing 
which is called the self; and that thus the very proposition 
upon which it is claimed solipsism can be securely rested 
turns out to be a transparent fallacy. 

Take now, the other alternative—that the ego is aware 
of itself through some medium—say, through intuition or 
feeling, or what not—other than the medium of presentations 
or ideas. Then the question forthwith arises, how is this 
immediate awareness of self related to the other immediate 
awareness, that, namely, of presentations or ideas? If this 
question be not evaded, it will have to be acknowledged that, 
presuming such awareness of self is what is meant by imme- 
diate or direct awareness, then the awareness of presentations 
or ideas is not immediate or direct, but that, as contrasted 
with the immediately known self, presentations are external 
and independent entities. And if the fact of their exter- 
nality does not preclude them from being known, why 
should the fact of the externality of what we name material 
things preclude these latter from likewise being known ? 
In other words, the selfsame argument by means of which 
it was sought to prove that external things are in themselves 
unknowable would prove also that presentations or ideas are 
likewise unknowable ; and thus, once more, the assumption 
of solipsism turns out to be self-contradictory. 

That assumption has, however, so insidious a way of 
creeping into our reflection that I may, perhaps, be permitted 
to add a final consideration. Even so scrupulously careful a 
writer as Professor Volkelt expresses himself as follows : 


‘* All the acts claiming to constitute objective know- 
ledge are inseparably united to the individual conscious- 
ness of the knower, they have really existence primarily 
and immediately nowhere save in the consciousness 
of the individual, and they are perfectly incapable of 
extending beyond the consciousness of the individual 
and of grasping or entering the field of the real that lies 
beyond.” 1 


1 Erfahrung und Denken, p. 4. 
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pressing may be brought out by emphasising that there jg 
in this contention of Volkelt’s, deep-rooted confusion between 
two propositions, resembling each other, it may be, in verbal 
form, but totally different from one another in meaning, 
the one of which is true and the other of which is false. 

The true proposition is that knowing, as a state 
condition of the individual mind, must of necessity be 
subjective in character. Even in the case of a consciousness 
that was capable of perfectly complete knowledge, it would 
still be a fact that knowing would be subjective in the sense 
of being an act or process of the mind in question. As 
Lotze, in a very valuable section of his Logic, conclusively 
showed, it is absurd to demand of knowledge that it should 
be something other than knowledge,—that it should, namely, 
transcend the antithesis between knowing and the known 
which is implied in the very notion of knowledge itself. The 
proposition that knowing, as a condition or modification of 
consciousness, is necessarily of the nature of consciousness, 
and, therefore, subjective in character, is, then, I say, 
obviously a true proposition. 

The false proposition with which the true proposition 
just referred to is often confounded, as I think it was by 
Volkelt, is the following : that knowing is not only co-existent 
with consciousness in its range as knowing, but has con- 
sciousness, and nothing but consciousness, for its appre- 
hended content. For that proposition I can find absolutely 
no warrant. It may, indeed, be doubted whether we ever 
have knowledge of consciousness as such—whether, that is 
to say, consciousness can ever be presented as an object. 
But, waiving this point, it is clear that nothing is gained, so 
far as knowledge or certainty is concerned, by drawing a 
distinction in this respect between intra-subjective and 
trans-subjective. In and through the process of knowing, I 
can be no more certain of what is in my consciousness, if 
one may employ for the moment a purely metaphorical mode 
of expression, than of what is beyond my consciousness. 
In the case of so-called introspection, for example, the 
knowing is, like knowing of all kinds, a process of mind, 
but here the known is also a condition or process of mind, 
yet the latter fact gives no additional certainty whatsoever 
to the resulting cognition. On the contrary, we know 4 
great deal more about tables and chairs, or even about 
planets and suns, than we know about our own mental 
states. 






Now, the essential point of the argument I have bee — 
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he point in still another way, it is a delusion 
to Sisen thst, = the genesis of knowledge, we — 
ith the awareness of the contents known as being subjec 
ie in character, and then come to refer these contents, or 
er certain of them, to the trans-subjective. There is, 
it be safely asserted, no such procedure as that occurring 
‘ pon i fact. As Edward Caird once concisely expressed 
it if we start with the merely subjective, “‘ it is as much : 
oroblem how we get into ourselves as how we get ae : 
aavelves.” Neither logically nor chronologically a _ 
awareness of the subjective Lege omg Sap semeangy yoo 
jective. The conception o e 
only in correlation with = =, ~ — " —_— — 
the self; psychologically, the deve Beri 
i ceeds strictly pari passu, there would 
Eetctignition of the one wheat a corresponding recognition 
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THE UNPOPULARITY OF EDUCATION, msi 
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JOHN MURRAY, LL.D., oe 

Principal of the University College of the South-West. necessa 

Soest fession 

Tuat Education is unpopular in varying degrees with large policy, 
numbers of Englishmen can hardly be doubted. Some that frank, ¥ 
had the faith have lost it, while others are querulous or fen t 
hostile. The existence of these feelings is so plain that they fparati 
have become the commonplaces of conversation and con- fhave s 
troversy. The grounds of the unpopularity are little Th 
inquired into. Some general factors are cursorily admitted, those’ 
such as the idiosyncrasies of the English race, which, clearly, or spe 
are responsible in part for the phenomena, and the malaise } make’ 
of the present epoch, which could hardly be expected to spare | there, 
Education. But there is not much free speech about {ofall 
Education in England: and this, perhaps, is because there }is not 
is not much free thought about it. In two generations succes 
Education has expanded rapidly into so imposing an estab- [ the m 
lishment, into such a ramification of vested interests, into | to be 
such firmness of prestige as to tie tongues, and minds, too. J arele 
There is no reason to suggest that the unpopularity of }Inev 
Education portends a violent revolt. It is probably salutary ] toan 
as a power of restraint and criticism, and it is likely, therefore, } with 
to be permanent. Many votaries of Education still seem to } tom 
think of it as a weak and struggling Cause that with all the | syste 
angels on its side has a poor chance of surviving, as at best  incid 
the Cinderella of the social agencies. They boldly invoke for } type 
it the deference which is due only to the ideal of Education, | mer 
and this is in large measure accorded. No such deference is | the 
due by the community to the phenomenal Body which the | add 
Spirit of Education has taken unto itself. The system has | autc 
grown so big and is so well able to defend and perpetuate } only 
itself as to need steady criticism, and opposition at times. | furt 
It has grown great, and greatness brings power, and power | be ! 
dangers. Greatness, even if it does not turn to great evils, | flip 
540 
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tends to unmanageableness. It is the special affliction of the 
contemporary world that not a few things, good in the general 
idea or aim, have become unmanageable, and Education is 


one of them. 
In bad times now past, but not long past, Education was 


‘popular with most of its victims, the young. The utilitarian 


and the cultural merits of the older system were not such as 
to reconcile the victims, if they had reflected on it, to its 
rigidity, narrowness and harshness on the one hand and on 
the other to its quality as a scheme of precautions and 
defences set up by the adult against the young. This is not 
the place to argue whether these defences were or are now 
necessary and-effective. But to proceed, the teaching pro- 
fession, used as a tool in a repressive or at least a protective 
policy, and poorly paid without compensations of esteem or 
rank, was not a happy class. These better modern times have 
sen the tensions reversed. The schools are now com- 
paratively happy places. The doubt and the repugnance 
have shifted over to the public. 

The ‘‘ public ” is a wide word. It includes, for instance, 
those who are averse to spending except on material benefits 
or specific pleasures, and see neither in Education. These 
make the hard core of the opposition block. They are always 
there, despicable in the eyes of the votaries of Education and 
of all idealists, but numerous and formidable. The hard core 
is not only permanent but is probably increasing. The 
successes of the age in diffusing comforts and pleasures and 
the materialist propaganda that goes with them appear still 
tobe a rising force. Some forms of philistinism, it is true, 
aréless refractory. There are those who say, “‘ Take my case, 
Inever had any education, and look at me now.” It is easy 
toanswer ad hominem. But it is still true that real capacity 
with little or very little education may always be counted on 
tomake its way: and it may also be true that the present 
system does little for the less capable, and does it only 
incidentally and indirectly. There is the claim of the kindred 
type: “I’ve forgotten all I was ever taught, and look at 
menow.” Here, also, the ad hominem answer is easy : and 
the real answer is easier still. Education is not properly 
addressed to the memory, though memory is called on for its 
automatic service in all educative effort. In one sense it is 
only by forgetting one’s education that one gets on to the 
further stages in life. To round on one’s education may 
be flippancy rather than sincere stupidity. But even the 
flippancy adds force to the hard core. 
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Dislike of Education is rife in the imperious clags j exploit 
People-in-a-hurry. Many parents, too poor to cho some P 
better, are impatient to see their children leave school ani # Chat 
begin to earn. Many others, for reasons of their own, not4j about | 
of which are cynical, acquiesce in the cutting short : thoug, capacit 
the education in question is the only education which thp 4 8° 
great majority of Englishmen receive. The children are yp suc! 
sooner set to work than it becomes clear that the truncatgig 2755 
education has not been a very direct or effective preparatin advert 
for livelihoods, and has not had other compensating merit tastef 
of importance. It is unreasonable to blame the Educatin with ¢ 
which is given for the ill effects of the withholding of th educa 
Education which is not given. But were more given and le 6™ 
withheld, it would still be unreasonable to assess the value of In 
Education or to try to gather in its harvest on the morrow StS" 
Education is like foresting : the father plants a tree, and th and 
son or the grandson fells it. What is done in the teens tek 94 4 
in the thirties, forties, and fifties. The broad sociological Zhe ¢ 
effect, which is among the prime criteria of educationl§ °° h 
systems, is probably not felt in full until the forties. The te 
outcry against Education seems to be up to date, but if “PO 
really subject to a severe time-lag. It is always a generation offsp) 
behind. The spirit of Hurry could not be perverser than inf 7° 
blaming the work of to-day for the faults of twenty-fiveg UP: © 
years ago. volut 
There is a time for everything, for schooling at school and of 1 
for working after. Childhood soon ends. It is more mereifil ambi 
to educate children as human beings of their age than a} ™ t 
potential bricklayers or foredoomed engineers. Schools ar and 
likely, besides, to be more efficient in their own work thanin skele 
anticipations of the later stages. In the past the crafts and The 
professions not only produced but taught. Nowadays they} '8° 
seek to throw their teaching responsibilities on the schools.) °™ 
No anticipatory craft-training can be so good as the teaching thet 
** on the job,” if the craftsmen are willing and free to giveit. fessi 
The common illusions, moreover, about the value of ad hot teac 
education strengthen the social prejudice against giving the crat 
poorer classes any but a technical education. The spirit 0 dist 
Hurry lands its victims in the strangest absurdities. For why whe 
should those who are fit only for manual work be obliged inj °° 
their brief schooling to occupy themselves in advance with} *¢ 
the crafts which are fairly easy to learn? On higher planes pla 
the ad hoc error is to be seen in pleas for ‘* Education for the 
Salesmanship.” America has at least one Chair of Salesman- 
ship, the holder of which, it is reported, trains salesmen to} ™° 
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exploit buyers by psychological craft. It is to be hoped that 
some patron of this University, and of fair play, may found 
4 Chair of Prophylactic against Salesmanship. The truth 
about buying and selling is that we all like to deal, in either 
capacity, with persons of intelligence, knowledge, honesty 
and good manners, that is, with persons of good all-round 
education and adequate specialisation. To be psychologised 
across the counter or by epistolary cunning or tricks of 
advertisement or any other sort of suggestiveness is a dis- 
tasteful experience, unfair to the guileless and ineffective 
with others. The salesman needs the best possible general 
education to assure his competence and to save him from the 
bagman’s faults. An ad hoc education can do neither. 

In great undertakings there is, almost inevitably, a pro- 
gressive refinement in governing ideas, in methods equipment 
and results. The general effect of the process is uniformity : 
and uniformity is one of the idols of this mechanising age. 
The educational system, deferring to the tendencies of the 
age, has itself taken on the semblance, and rather more than 
the semblance of a machine. Here is a fresh ground of 
unpopularity, for no age is consistent, or perfectly just to its 
offspring, even the most obedient. The scale of this machine, 
its remorseless motions, its concerted advances, its speeding- 
up, contrast with the slow gingerly creep of Nature and the 
voluntarism of life and growth. Nor are the various classes 
of machine-minders popular. The teachers share the 
ambiguous feelings which the pastoral professions provoke 
in the mass of mankind. To be indispensable as helpers 
and confidants, to know the family problems, secrets, and 
skeletons, is to be liked and disliked in one gleam of the eye. 
The teachers suffer, moreover, from some private disadvan- 
tages, their numbers and ubiquitousness, for instance, in 
comparison with their fellow-pastorals, their social isolation, 
their strong class-consciousness, and the rise of their pro- 
fessional organisations and political influence. Behind the 
teachers stands the small but powerful army of the bureau- 
crats, a class which no true Englishman can think on without 
distaste. There is a third and novel class, the educationists, 
who write and lecture on education and win reputations 
somewhat easily, as many members of the public think who 
are undecided whether the opinions of the theorists are more 
platitudinous or pernicious. All these critics are agreed that 
the machine has expanded with dangerous rapidity by this 
reduplication of initial makeshifts, and revolves with far 
more force than reflection. They are agreed, too, in dis- 
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liking the mechanism of examinations, though unable t, 
suggest any other device. And all those who dislike th 
machine as such have only to think of what it costs to dislik 
it more. 

Some of the critics, more searching, raise objections of 
morale. Those who like to lay the stress on instinct an 
character in the training of the young—and they are a lary 
and characteristic part of the nation—think that th 
educational system is unduly preoccupied with intelligence 
and expression. They favour moral influence and personality 
rather than subjects, curricula, examinations, or any other 
of the mechanic phases, and they think the present system 
hollow. It is the old clash, the insoluble quarrel between 
those who think a complex of sound sentiments the be-all 
of Education and of life also and those who prefer clear 
reason and a ready tongue. Ifthe latter desire to win in the 
long-drawn controversy, they can do it, paradoxically, only 
by making terms with the former. For these critics, in s 
far as they realise the present drift, are hardening. They 
think that the position is becoming worse, their sympathies, 
naturally, being with discipline as the basic idea in education. 
But this old basis is gone, and the new bias of “‘ interest” 
tends, and in their view tends strongly to ease and egoism, 
It is not necessary to draw out the philosophy that is implied 
in their view, or the prophecy. It is enough that their pre- 
occupation with certain social and personal values which 
they believe to be endangered stimulates their own scepticism 
and adds to the general volume of doubt. They are in 
general, moreover, opposed to secularism. Some of them 
think that a secularist education, at least on the present 
scale, is only a little better than none. 

The last root of unpopularity which I shall mention, the 
oldest and deepest, is jealousy. Youth, health, Nature are 
on the side of the young, and Education aids and abets, 
evoking and vivifying the young aspiring spirit. Believing 
nothing on trust, respecting nothing by order, fearing and 
obeying very little, the educated youth of to-day provoke 
and alarm and intimidate their seniors. Each age imagines 
itself to be in an unique crisis with the young, and blames 
education and educators for its troubles. But let me quote 
the following from Miss Hannah More’s On the Religion of the 
Fashionable World, published in 1791 :— 


** For it will not probably be disputed, that in no 
age have the passions of youth been so early freed from 
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the muzzle of restraint ; and in no age has the paternal 
authority been so contemptuously treated, or every 
species of subordination so disdainfully trampled on. 
All the shades of discrimination in society seem to be 
melting into each other. In no age has imprudent 
fondness been so injuriously lavish, or the super- 
numerary expenses of the college and the school (that 
prolific seed of corruption) been so prodigally augmented. 
In no age have the appetites been excited by such early 
stimulants, and anticipated by such premature indul- 
gences. Never was the shining gloss, the charming 
novelty of life so early worn off from all enjoyment by 
excessive use. Never had simple, and natural, and 
youthful pleasures so early lost their power over the 
mind ; nor was ever one great secret of virtue and happi- 
ness, the secret of being cheaply pleased, so little 
understood.” 


Nearly a century and half ago the sophistication of 
the young, their unruliness, their extravagance and self- 
indulgence, which some take to be the novelties of this age, 
were already the special affliction of that. 

Here no respite is possible, and no revenge. It is better 
touse humour than to search for scapegoats, like the ancient 
Athenians. They put Socrates to death, but only in his old 
age: it was an afterthought and wholly useless, a gesture 
rather than a policy. The effervescence of spirit in each new 
generation is the motive-power for society. The effects, 
whether for good or for evil, are usually far smaller and far 
more distant than the elder generation anticipates. Middle- 
age catches up the young very quickly: at the latest they 
begin to change camps on marriage. Late marriages or no 
marriages at all are the real crux, and are due in part to the 
economic dislocations of the times. It would be wiser in the 
old to promote matches than to combat the young or to 
assail Education. Compared with a generation ago Education 
is better. The young, if comparison is possible, appear to be 
a little better, but also a little more unmanageable: and 
perhaps Education is responsible for both changes. And 


therefore it is unpopular. 
JOHN MURRAY. 


EXETER. 


Vou, XXXII. No. 4. 








THE UNIVERSITY IN THE NEW AGE. 
A. L. MAYCOCK, M.A., M.C. 


In the course of the sixteenth century the Universities of 
Oxford and Cambridge lost the splendid position of intel- 
lectual leadership that they had held for three hundred years 
in the cultural life of England. For one terrible moment 
under Henry VIII. it seemed likely that they would share 
the fate of the monasteries ; their continued existence was 
preserved at the expense of their independence. When 
James I. ascended the throne they had become, as they were 
to remain until almost within living memory, purely sectarian 
institutions from which all persons not belonging to the 
Church of England were excluded. 

During the first half of the seventeenth century their 
chief contributions to learning and opinion were in the dismal 
field of controversial theology. The brief scientific renais- 
sance with which the name of Newton is chiefly associated 
was a thing transient and unsustained. The fires of religious 
conflict burnt themselves out ; the embers cooled ; darkness 
fell. The universities sank into a dreamy and alcoholic 
somnolence from which they were not to be roused until 
after the Napoleonic Wars. 

In the Middle Ages the universities had occupied a 
prominent place in the national life and had had a con- 
siderable part in the shaping of its destinies. They had fur- 
nished a steady supply of professional men for the service 
of Church and State. For the most part their students 
came from what we should now call the middle classes; 
and there was thus built up within the social fabric a genuine 
aristocracy of intellect over against the aristocracy of birth 
represented by the nobility. The welfare of the universities 
was the intimate concern of princes, statesmen and bishops. 
They stood in the vanguard of contemporary thought, and 
the finest minds of the time were members of their societies. 
546 
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(losely and actively in touch with national issues and the 
needs and demands of society, they were at the same time 
supranational institutions, for they represented the intel- 
lectual unity of Europe and stood for the culture of 
a commonwealth that embraced the whole of Western 
Christendom. 

These considerations enable us to judge of the degradation 
that had fallen upon the English universities by the early 
part of the eighteenth century. They had become residential 
cubs where the sons of wealthy families could spend three 
years. The pursuit of learning was almost wholly neglected ; 
the conditions under which degrees were conferred had 
become little short of farcical. The cultural history of 
England at this time could be adequately written without 
any reference to the existence of the universities. They had 
faded into the background and stood for scarcely anything 
of serious value in the national life. 

The last hundred years has been a period of remarkable 
recovery. Oxford and Cambridge, visited by three Royal 
Commissions, have reformed themselves root and branch. 
The huge expansion of knowledge witnessed in the nine- 
teenth century and continued to our own time has been 
accompanied by the creation of many new professorial 
chairs, the revision and enormous extension of the curriculum 
of studies, the building up of the various honour degree 
courses, the wide extension of the scholarship system, the 
foundation and endowment of research institutes in the 
different branches of science and the restoration of the 
medical schools. Administrative functions have been 
elaborated and strengthened ; new faculties have come into 
being; sectarian privilege has been abolished. In the 
meantime the University of London and eight provincial 
universities have received their charters. By the setting-up 
of the various examining boards the links between secondary 
and university training have been strengthened. Women 
have been admitted to membership of the universities on 
the same terms as men. As against her two universities of 
a hundred years ago England now has eleven universities 
and four university colleges. Over the same period it has 
been estimated that, whereas the population of the country 
has been quadrupled, the number of university students has 
increased tenfold. 

In fact it is not too much to say that within the last 
generation the university system of this country has once 
more attained the stature of a genuinely national institution 
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whose work in the training of students, the conservation of 
culture and ideas and the advancement of learning stands jn 
an active relation to the needs of the time. Much remains 
to be done. There are many gaps to be filled, many dangey 
to be avoided. But it is at least certain that the universities 
are no longer tranquil backwaters in the main stream of the 
national life. Once more there is being built up a real 
aristocracy of intellect and culture over against the modem 
aristocracy of wealth; and the tasks that lie before the 
modern university are correspondingly heavy and respon- 
sible. It can now be said that many of the greatest scholars 
and most enlightened thinkers of the age, men who are 
leaders of thought in all departments, are to be found 
working in our universities. It can now be said that the value 
of a university degree is increasingly recognised, not only in 
the government services and the professions, but in industry 
and commerce ; and is valued not only as the witness of a 
certain standard of academic attainment, but as testifying 
to a certain enrichment of a man’s talents, a deepening of his 
understanding and a widening of his vision that could not be 
imparted in any other way. The question as to what is the 
idea of a University has to-day a reality and a practical 
bearing on the most momentous issues which it did not 
possess when Newman sought to answer it eighty years ago. 

The nature and character of a university depends upon 
the nature and character of knowledge. Upon our view of 
the latter will depend our estimate of the former. The whole 
scheme of university training, as it was developed and 
worked out in the Middle Ages, presumed a certain attitude 
to the problem of knowledge which has more than an academic 
interest to-day. The note of the period was one of simplicity, 
of ordered harmony, of unity. Its tendency was centripetal ; 
scattered units were everywhere being gathered up into 
greater wholes ; and in the strict rationalism of the school- 
men is to be found the foundations of European science. 
Their attempts to reconcile all experience and knowledge 
into a single scheme could only be made by an indulgence in 
dialectical subtleties which often lost all contact with reality ; 
their passion for synthesis led often to an over-simplification. 
But at the root of all the intellectual effort of the time was 
the conviction that all knowledge forms a single whole. The 
various branches or departments fall into an ordered hier- 
archy, each possessing a due authority in its own province, 
though none is completely autonomous and none is self- 
contained. Thus it was clear that philosophy, being the 
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science which studies by the light of reason the first principles 
of all things, was the highest of all the branches of human 
knowledge. And just as the other sciences in their due 

adation, were, so to say, the handmaids of philosophy, 
so philosophy itself was the handmaid of the queen of all the 
sciences, theology. For the premises of theology were not the 
deductions or intuitions of the unaided human mind, but a 
body of truths revealed to man by God Himself, truths which 
man could not have discovered for himself and which 
possessed an authority greater by far than any conclusions 
built upon fallible human knowledge. 

In recognising the immense achievement of the medizval 
philosophers, we need not over-estimate what was actually 
accomplished. The field of knowledge was very much 
narrower than it is to-day. The huge accumulation of 
observed fact upon which the natural sciences have since 
been built, did not exist. The mechanical arts were unknown, 
the social sciences unheard of. But in an age like our own of 
partial views and departmental activities, an age in which so 
much that was hard and permanent in the world seems to be 
thawing and liquefying, in which the outlines of beliefs and 
desires are becoming blurred and confounded, in which many 
of the ultimate values themselves seem to be going to slush— 
at such a time it is possible that we have something to learn 
from the principles upon which the strong framework of 
knowledge, the parts grouped into a majestic hierarchy, was 
built up by the scholastic philosophers. Our age has yet to 
bring forth its Aristotle, its Augustine, who will survey with 
an imperial sweep of vision the whole vast field of modern 
knowledge and experience and group its manifold parts into 
an ordered synthesis. Such an integration, perhaps beyond 
the compass of a single mind, is one of the most urgent needs 
of our time ; and it must repose upon the principle, funda- 
mental to all Christian thinking, that beneath all the diversity 
and complexity of created things there exists an intelligible 
order, that the world forms an organic whole, that the task of 
wisdom is to build rather than to dissect. 

“ Those men,” said Aquinas, “‘ are called wise who control 
things rightly and set them in order.” 

The characteristic nineteenth-century view of this great 
problem can be sharply distinguished from the medizval 
conception. It was not often coherently stated in clear 
terms, but it was implicit in the scientific thought of the 
period. The various arts and sciences were regarded as so 
many separate compartments, each one being self-sufficient 
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and none possessing an inherent superiority over any othe 
or the right to judge any other. There is no kingdom of 
knowledge, but rather a federation of independent soverej 
states which maintain friendly relations with each other, but 
make no attempt to interfere with one another’s internal 
affairs. The economist and the chemist, the mathematician 
and the historian, the archeologist and the astronomer, each 
has his own province to look after. All branches of know. 
ledge have an equal dignity. Each exercises its own absolute 
authority and is not judged by any other. To this rule the 
exception was the field of theology which was a general play- 
ground upon which all might disport themselves. This view 
went on to regard a man’s very life as made up of a series of 
separate compartments,—his religion, business, domestic life 
and so on bounded by their own frontiers ; it sought to treat 
the human personality as a composite structure of faculties, 
instincts, hereditary and acquired characteristics which could 
be studied and assessed in isolation from one another. 

In a degree this sectionalised view of the field of ou 
knowledge and experience survives in the present time. But 
it has been profoundly modified by the further progress of 
study and research during the past generation. For if the 
nineteenth-century was pre-eminently the age of the physical, 
the twentieth is as distinctively that of the social sciences; 
and the advances made in the last thirty years in such 
branches of knowledge as anthropology, sociology and 
psychology are no less impressive than those recorded in 
geology, physics, chemistry and the rest during the earlier age. 

What is especially important is that these advances have 
been accompanied by a remarkable process of integration 
extending over the whole area covered. We see the anthro- 
pologist joining hands with the historian and the archeologist 
on the one side and with the biologist on the other. We see 
the problem of relativity claiming the attention of the 
philosopher as well as the mathematician. We can discern 
a strong reaction against narrow specialisation in the sciences, 
We see the old division between science and metaphysics 
coming to an end. The tendency shows itself in popular 
literature—in “‘ Outlines ”’ of this, that and the other and in 
skilfully written wuvres de vulgarisation by experts. In a 
word, there is apparent in all the intellectual life of our time, 
beneath its contradictions, its diversities and even its follies, 
a re-awakened conviction that all knowledge does indeed 
form a single whole and that it is indeed the task of wisdom 
to ‘‘ set things in order.”’ 
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The question that poses itself with such urgency at the 
resent time is—in what order? It is a question addressed 
immediately to our own generation, and it cannot be shirked. 
Upon the manner of its answer depends the future of Western 
civilisation—no less. For upon the order of knowledge 
depends the order of values ; and upon that in turn depends 
the entire order of human life, theoretical and practical, 
individual and social. To-day the issue that confronts us is 
dearly present in the minds of all thoughtful people. Either 
the processes of disintegration and disruption will continue 
their advance and European civilisation will tear itself to 
pieces and go down in ruin; whilst from the wreckage will 
arise a new society which, to quote Mr Dawson, “ will acknow- 
ledge no hierarchy of values, no intellectual authority and no 
social or religious tradition, but which will live for the 
moment in a chaos of pure sensation,””—the Brave New World 
of Mr Aldous Huxley, the proletarian Paradise of Karl Marx, 
the mechanised Utopia of Henry Ford. Or, alternatively, 
the unity and integrity of our civilisation will be recovered 
by the restoration of those spiritual and cultural traditions 
upon which it was originally built. 
But whence is to come the impetus towards such restora- 
tion ? Where are its agents to be sought ? It would clearly 
be impossible within the limits of a short essay to examine 
the full implications of these questions. But it is not easy to 
over-estimate the enormous part in this process of recovery 
that could (and may) be played by our universities. Probably, 
indeed, no other secular institutions in existence have it in 
their power so profoundly to influence the issue. This applies 
to the university system of this country in general, but it is 
especially true of the two ancient universities which can 
point to an unbroken history extending over more than seven 
hundred years. Oxford and Cambridge are older than 
Parliament ; in a sense they are older than the English nation 
itself. The collegiate system, the disposition of teaching 
subjects under faculties, the broad lines of administrative 
and executive procedure, the disciplinary system—all these 
have their roots in the Middle Ages and a thousand and one 
points of ceremonial and procedure survive to remind us of 
the fact. Only those who have been members of these 
ancient corporations can realise and testify to the power and 
the vitality of their oaken traditions. Through all vicissi- 
tudes Oxford and Cambridge have preserved the true ideals 
of liberal education, have refused to lower their cultural 
standards or to pander to the facile and shallow demands for 
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‘ 





more “ practical” schemes of training. To many a man, 
regarding them at the present time, they must appear as 
little islands of civilisation and culture in a wide sea of 
vulgarity and monotonous sensationalism. They receive the 
magnificent tribute of constant abuse in the popular Pregg, 
They are ridiculed as representing a sleepy and detached 
conservatism. Asa fact they are centres of an intense mental 
activity and are closely in touch with the national life at 
every point. And, lying behind all these activities, is the 
splendid inertia of tradition—precisely the kind of steadying 
influence, strong, yet flexible, of which society stands in such 
need at present. 

The university system of this country is no longer an 
insignificant thing ; it is now firmly established upon a scale 
more or less commensurate with our material needs. Each 
year there come forth from our universities some ten thousand 
young men and women to take their places in the civic, pro- 
fessional, religious, industrial and commercial life of the 
country—many of them under circumstances which will later 
enable them to rise to positions of responsibility and leader- 
ship. If their university careers have been of proper service 
to them, they will be distinguished, not by any special 
intellectual attainments nor by any trivial mannerisms of 
speech and behaviour nor by the cut of their opinions nor by 
any sensational qualities whatever. A university training, 
as Newman says, is the great ordinary means to a great but 
ordinary end. It aims: 


“at raising the intellectual tone of society, at cultivat- 
ing the public mind, at purifying the national taste, at 
supplying true principles to popular enthusiasm and 
fixed aims to popular aspirations, at giving enlargement 
and sobriety to the ideas of the age, at facilitating the 
exercise of political power and refining the intercourse 
of private life.” 


The relevance of these memorable words to present-day 
problems is too obvious to need comment. Let us note the 
obverse side of the picture. A university training does not 
aim at teaching a man the routine of this or that occupation 
or trade that he may intend to follow ; a university is not a 
vocational or technical school and courses of study in boot 
manufacture, the psychology of salesmanship, office adminis- 
tration and what not have no place in its curricula. One 
does not go to a university to learn a few practical tricks and 
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oints of technique which any intelligent person picks up 
for himself in a few days. ; 

Again, a university must jealously guard its cultural 
independence and the abstract dignity of learning. That 
may sound an empty phrase, but it is not so. Consider the 
degradation of a university institution which becomes a 
sort of academic apologist for some particular economic or 
political interests. We need not look very far in the modern 
world for examples of this disastrous state of things. Once 
such a tendency is initiated, the temptation to develop it is 
very great, for that way lies the patronage of wealth and 
power. Hence are provided splendid buildings, magnificent 
equipment, palatial lecture-rooms and laboratories—monu- 
ments to the betrayal of every ideal for which a university 
should stand. 

On the other hand it must not be imagined that the mood 
proper to the scholar is a satisfied detachment from practical 
issues and from contemporary thought. Knowledge that is 
uncommunicated is sterile and useless. More than ever 
before we need the swift and accurate dissemination of 
expert knowledge in all fields by the men who can really 
speak with authority. Such dissemination is one of the 
most urgent responsibilities lying upon the modern university. 
For if it is not undertaken by those best qualified, it will be 
undertaken by others—by self-styled experts, avid of 
notoriety, and by irresponsible journalists, careless of truth. 

Sir Charles Grant Robertson recently suggested that it 
was high time to restore theology to its sovereign place in 
the hierarchy of knowledge. The aspiration is a pious one ; 
but it is to be feared that the coronation would be an empty 
ceremony, for it stands in no real relation to the thought of 
the age. Nevertheless the suggestion goes to the very root 
of our modern needs. Any synthesis of knowledge which 
attempts to enthrone mathematics or economics or even 
metaphysics as the master science can only end in sterility 
and despair; just as any order of values which interprets 
the great problems of human happiness in terms of success 
or material prosperity will break down before the hard facts 
of experience. Only the ideal of a spiritual order can resist 
the forces of disintegration and disaster that threaten our 
civilisation to-day ; and only by a return to the spiritual 
traditions of our own past can such an ideal be approached. 


A. L. MAYCOCK. 


CAMBRIDGE. 
Vot. XXXII. No. 4. 18* 











THE PHILOSOPHY OF D. H. LAWRENCE, 
A. W. HARRISON, D.D. 


Principal of Westminster Training College. 


D. H. Lawrence is the most romantic figure in English 
literary iife since the Brontés. The Nottinghamshire miner's 
son who struggled up with a scholarship and a pupil teacher's 
exhibition to the High School and University College of his 
county-town to become an elementary school teacher and 
then a novelist, essayist, poet and artist who not only lived 
in all parts of the world but achieved world-wide renown 
before he died of consumption at the age of forty-four is 
certainly a personality of outstanding interest. To the circle 
of his admirers he is much more than this. He is the Jesus 
of our day; a prophet and much more than a prophet. 
The comparison startles a devout Christian by its profound 
irreverence, but it is an indication of the quality of the 
religion of the modern man that this comparison should be 
made again and again by our present-day teachers. Lawrence 
is “‘the man of sorrows,” “ one of the greatest lovers the 
world has known.” 

He is himself responsible for this fantastic comparison, 
for it is clearly in his own mind in his latest writing. 

The unimaginative man who takes the joys and sorrows 
of life as they come with as much courage and faith as he 
can muster finds it difficult to see where the crucifixion of 
Lawrence comes in. It is true that he had to fight for 
health ; that is a common lot. Sensitive literary men like 
R. L. Stevenson have fought a longer battle and the note of 
self-pity has never been heard from them. It is true that 
Lawrence suffered during the war, but a soldier who knew 
the meaning of Flanders to the fighting man may be excused 
for a certain lack of sympathy with a non-combatant whose 
chief sufferings seem due to the fact that he had to undergo 
the crude medical examination that millions of other men 
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endured, and that his behaviour with his German wife near 
the Cornish coast aroused a certain amount of suspicion. 
The tragedy of the war affected all sensitive spirits and there 
isno indication in the writings of Lawrence that it was more 
of a Gethsemane to him than to others. Finally, he did 
suffer from the censor who suppressed poems, novels and 
pictures, but some men would have regarded these attentions 
as an excellent advertisement. A censorship is always 
undesirable, but Lawrence seems to have been a good 
candidate for censorship, if such control of publications is 
functioning at all. These are the views of the unimaginative 
man; he is therefore bewildered at all this screeching about 
the crucifixion of Lawrence. Perhaps the man was self- 
tortured and haunted by a persecution mania. Here the 
unimaginative man is getting near the truth and may well 
be sorry for a perfectly honest soul who is more sensitive as 
well as more imaginative than he is himself. After all, life is 
ahard business, but we must do our best not to cry too much 
about it in public. 

That the flame of genius burnt in Lawrence there can be 
nodoubt. One who picked up Sons and Lovers by accident 
years ago and was immediately carried to the very scene at 
Eastwood and turned over page after page as if fascinated 
will readily admit that. But even in that early book the 
fatal weakness was there and the brilliant autobiography 
that centred in the story of the mother trailed off into 
futility when his own ineffective sexual adventures followed. 
So in other books the flashes of penetrating insight and 
great descriptive powers in picturing scenery and people are 
frequently choked by dreary philosophy and discussions of 
the problem of sex, which is supposed by some people to be 
the ultimate problem of life to-day. The amazing thing is 
that Lawrence is considered to be specially significant 
because of his philosophy, whereas in reality what he himself 
called his ‘* pseudo-philosophy ” bears all over it the marks 
of spiritual bankruptcy. That may be the reason why so 
many “‘ moderns ” consider it significant; it is a mark of 
the chaos of our own mentality. 

An alluring advertisement on a copy of Lady Chatterley’s 
Lover on a railway-bookstall asked the question ‘ Was 
Lawrence a sex-maniac?”’’ This certainly puts the case 
rather crudely, but his friend Middleton Murry, in discussing 
this book, says that here “sex blots out the universe.” 
“There is only one purpose in life and it is the sexual act.”’ 
It was one of his last works and seems to mark the defeat of 
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the spiritual man by the sensual man after years of painfj 
struggle. With whatever fine phrases we may disguise the 
conflict, the divided self of D. H. Lawrence is that of the 
seventh chapter of Romans, without St Paul’s word ¢ 
triumphant deliverance in the last verse. Lawrence was jy 
revolt against the stern morality that read its storm-togge 
heart in the words, ‘‘ I am carnal, sold under sin. . . . Wh 
shall deliver me from this dead body?” He began with, 
natural protest against the excessive tendencies of a 
ascetic Puritanism that regarded the mere mention of sex 4; 
dangerous. The spirituality of the Nonconformity in which 
he was brought up was not strong enough to sweep him away 
in its exaltant moods. Had the fervent evangelism of the 
Primitive Methodist lay preachers, of whom he speaks in 
his book on the Apocalypse, won another convert to the 
faith, Lawrence had the makings of a prophet of the first 
order, and the power of the Holy Spirit would have doubtless 
made him a devotee of the highest order. As it was, his 
Holy Ghost became the voice of his own nature. The Hol 
Ghost might make him want to kill Esau in The Boy in the 
Bush or tell him to go his own way and take two wives if he 
needs them. Lawrence is sufficiently honest to make the 
hero’s Aunt Matilda criticise this new doctrine of the Holy 
Spirit by saying, ‘‘ You describe exactly the devil driving 
you.” Yet he had given serious expression to his own belief 
in these strange declarations. 

Mr Middleton Murry has traced the development of 
Lawrence’s “ disintegration ” with remorseless thoroughness 
in Son of Woman. Yet the remorse is there after all, for he 
asks at the end whether he has betrayed Lawrence. Poor 
Lawrence was always being betrayed, but the chief betrayal 
of himself came from himself. He not only denied his 
conscience and the true voice of the Holy Spirit; he set to 
work to deny love in such a thoroughgoing way that hatred, 
and especially hatred of women, seemed to be set on 4 
pedestal for worship. What can be made of a modern writer 
who, having renounced the highest messages of redeeming 
love, proceeds to search for a new religion in the dark gods of 
some mysterious past? The more obscure and repellent the 
old religion seems to be, the more likely is it to yield us the 
secrets of triumphant living. Now it is the Etruscans, now 
the South Sea Islanders, now the Aztecs. Their “ dark 
gods ” may be cruel, bloody, dangerous, but they have the 
secret of power. This may lead on to a strange glorification 
of human sacrifice which to the plain man is a mere revival 
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of devil-worship. A Walter Scott may feel the fascination 
$Quise thf of the banished deities of the Norsemen. His imagination 
iat of thf may play round Odin and Thor delightedly and in as harm- 
Word off Jess a manner as he toys with the dreams of the Jacobites. 
Ce was jy His robust sanity would, however, have given short shrift 
'm-tosgel f to any proposal to revive the worship of the gods of war and 
- . Wht thunder. Lawrence does not seem to know that he is toying 
iN witha — with nonsense ; he comes back to his dark gods again and 
S of anf again with such earnestness that he persuades us into 
Of sex as § believing that he wants to shock an age that is full of ennuz 
In which | by saying, ‘‘ Evil, be thou my good.” 
1M away There is a curious anthropomorphism in this worship of 
Nn of the { the “ dark God,” for that deity seems to be an elongated 
peaks in | shadow of the ‘‘ hardy, indomitable male ” who fills such an 
t to the | important place in his writings. All that Lawrence was not, 
the first | but dreamed he might be, if not in this phase of existence 
oubtless § then in some resurrection, is the god of his fashioning. His 
was, his § own sensitiveness and tenderness, his sense of futility, his 
he Holy § class consciousness must be purged away so that this virile, 
YY in the | dominating, aristocratic, ruthless phoenix might arise from 
ves ifhe | the ashes. It is all very pathetic, and out of the perpetual 
ake the | soul-travail, it is not surprising that some flashes of beauty 
he Holy and penetrating truth emerge. The truth and beauty may 
driving | be welcomed, but when we sit down in a prosaic mood to 
n belief | set down what this philosopher is talking about, we have 
tovead it over carefully several times to be sure that we have 
rent of F not set it down in a spirit of malicious prejudice. Then we 
ighness | turn to intimate pages from his life as drawn by admiring 
, for he | women friends and find that they leave us with the impres- 
Poor | sion that the man described by them as ‘“‘ fastidious, one of 
etrayal | the most highly civilised, intellectual men of our day, high 
ied his | strung, abstracted,” behaves at intervals like a neurotic 
> set to | boor. They do not hesitate to describe a series of vulgar 
hatred, | scenes and quarrels with his wife, but their admiration for 
; on & | this man, who writes so much in hatred and contempt for 
writer | women, is not diminished either by his opinions or his 
-eming | behaviour. To them, as to young Maurice Herries in Vanessa, 
yods of | Lawrence seems ‘‘a kind of young god, fighting all the 
nt the | hypocrisies, the prejudices, the falsities of mankind, and 
us the | fighting all alone, his back to the wall.” 
3, NOW Suppose we try to summarise four of his books represent- 
“dark | ing different periods of his work ; summarising in the cold- 
ve the | blooded prosaic manner of a juryman. The Trespasser 
cation }| (1912) is the story of a week spent in the Isle of Wight by 
evival | Siegmund, a musician, with Helena, a devoted admirer. 
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After the manner of Lawrence’s heroes, Siegmund dislike 
his wife and his numerous children (except the youngest) anj 
left them to carry on in a penurious way, while he basked jn 
the sunshine with Helena at Alum Bay or frolicked in the ge, 
with her. He was not a very good swimmer and barked his 
shins on the rocks occasionally. This was a real affliction, 
but otherwise the holiday seemed to be very enjoyable. 0} 
course, he had many psychological problems to discuss, since 
self-pity asserted itself at intervals. He asked Helena the 
meaning of ‘‘ myself.” ‘‘ ‘ Nothing very definite,’ she said, 
with a bitter laugh.” She had come of fervent Wesleyan 
stock and had a hint of a conscience, which scourged her 
occasionally. Her literary and artistic tastes resented the 
lower-middle class environment of her home. She liked to 
quote fragments of Goethe, or Heine, or Francis Thompson, 
but felt that Thompson must have been “‘ an ineffectual pale 
shadow of a person,” —something like Siegmund in fact. Yet 
to her, Siegmund was very wonderful. Francis Thompson 
had, it is true, something of an intellect, but ‘‘ a dispassionate 
intellect ’’ to keep Siegmund in order was his greatest lack; 
so at least a fellow-musician who understood him told him. 
In the fields they came across a little Roman Catholic 
church and were attracted by the crucifix there. The carved 
Christ stirred the emotion of Helena’s heart with its tender- 
ness and pathos. It made her feel so loving and submissive 
that it helped her to surrender herself fully to Siegmund. 
When they came across the crucifix again even Siegmund 
bared his head to it. He felt that he was very like Jesus. 
‘ We are the same; love, the brief ecstasy, and the end.” 
Siegmund was not so great a figure in world history as 
Christ, “* yet he derived comfort from the knowledge that life 
was treating him in the same manner as it had treated the 
Master.” Those clear eyes did not seem to say anything 
to him about adultery. Nor did the fact of the sublime 
courage of Jesus and his complete loyalty to truth suggest a 
contrast. The week came to an end, but Siegmund’s 
reception by his wife and family was so unhelpful that he 
hanged himself in his bedroom by means of the strap of his 
portmanteau. The book closes with a picture of the 
survivors trying to find some new form of distraction; 
otherwise, we are where we were at the beginning. 
England, my England (1924) consists of a series of short 
stories written during the war. The story that gives its 
name to the volume is merely the study of an ineffective 
man, ineffective as a householder, as a husband, as a father, 
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and as a soldier he is fortunately killed in the war. This is a 

t relief, but no solution of the problem of the completely 
fatuous life. There is a complete clash between husband 
and wife here and several more occur in the book. In 
Samson and Delilah Samson is a Cornishman home un- 
expectedly from America after twenty years, who seems to 
recover his wife after a most violent resistance. Physical 
violence seems common in these stormy years, as in the 
story where a crowd of girl *bus conductors set upon a 
light-of-love inspector and endeavour (in vain) to make him 
walk in the strict pathway of monogamy. The women are 
aggressive in these stories and have to be repelled by ridicule 
as in Monkey-nuts, or gain their ends by accident as in The 
Horse Dealer’s Daughter. In that case, as in The Blind Man, 
physical contact works miracles, but in the former in 
creating the love of man for woman, and in the latter of a 
blind man for a possible rival and enemy. You Touched Me 
deals with the same theme, by which an accidental touch 
awakens unexpectedly desire and leads to family complica- 
tions involving the submission of a woman to marriage with 
aman she despises and dislikes. Unpleasant disturbances 
of married love form the theme of two other stories, while 
Wintry Peacock is based on the love of a wife for a peacock in 
preference for an unfaithful husband. It might be thought 
that this constant obsession with domestic infelicity would 
become monotonous, but the stories are short and there is 
great variety shown in the character studies, and Lawrence 
seems more skilful in the management of a short story than 
in the elaboration of a longer novel. As might be expected, 
the war is a side-issue in these sketches ; a useful element to 
add confusion to lives that are already well confounded, 
otherwise of little moment. 

In Aaron’s Rod (June 1922) the opening chapters intro- 
duce us to a whole series of husbands and wives and engaged 
couples at cross purposes with one another. Marriage seems 
to be regarded as so unstable an institution that public 
discussions take place as to the most satisfactory scheme by 
which these ill-assorted couples can play at General Post 
with each other. Aaron is a checkweighman at a Midland 
colliery, who also plays well on the flute. We discover later 
on in the story that the flute represents Aaron’s rod that 
budded ; it certainly blossoms out in London opera and in 
Italian adventures, but it seems more like the rod that turned 
into serpents, for it has that effect on most of the characters 
that Aaron has the good fortune to meet. Indeed, one of the 
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young women who “ seduced ”’ Aaron after he left his wif 
and children—naturally he did leave his wife and children— 
is almost represented as a snake. She had a way of licking 
her lips with her vibrant tongue, which was reminiscent of 
the manner in which the fang of a snake “ flickered,” 
Aaron’s wife and children get on his nerves in the first 
chapter, and though they are all getting ready gaily for the 
Christmas merrymaking in their tidy and well-kept home, 
Aaron wanders vaguely off to the public-house and fails to 
come back. Strange to say, his wife considers his behaviour 
to be rather selfish. 

He drifts by accident into the house of one of the local 
colliery owners, who has a married daughter with her 
husband, and prospective lover, and also a divorced son with 
his fiancée over for Christmas. Later on we discover that the 
son has left his wife and children at Paris, and, when he 
discovers that his new engagement is rather unpromising, he 
crawls back to his wife for a little of the “‘ love ” which he so 
sadly needs. Not that he is seriously thinking of renewing 
his first marriage vows. He is an apostle of Socialism anda 
form of Christianity in which Christ becomes “‘ the principle 
of love.’ Like the hero in the Beggar’s Opera his aim is to 
** sip every flower,” and in the course of this book he tries 
to sip a good many. The author tells us that this alluring 
gentleman “spent his time wavering about and going to 
various meetings, philandering and weeping.” In order to 
keep his philandering instincts alive he needed to eat and 
drink a great deal and his favourite sustenance seems to have 
been bread and beer. He gave his stomach “‘ something to 
work at”’ by eating half a loaf in his bedroom in the small 
hours and declared that he never got his desirable ‘‘ inrushes 
now, unless he drank a jolly lot.”” He repays the kindness of 
his host by punching him in the wind and trying to go off 
with his wife. This is a peculiarly Lawrentian form of 
gratitude, for we presently find Aaron acting in the same 
way, only he mesmerises the wife of his host with his flute 
instead of compelling the admiration of the lady of his desire 
by striking her husband hard beneath the belt. 

This philanderer’s sister is not so violent in her methods, 
but her aims are similar. ‘‘ She carried on a nervous kind of 
amour with her lover, based on soul sympathy and emotional 
excitement.” This is the lady who could not make up her 
mind whether to follow the “‘ inrush ” of the amour or stay 
with her husband, and therefore had to put the question to 
the meeting of her friends, her unfortunate husband being 
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one of the number. She thought he would make an excellent 
“lover”? for her brother’s fiancée. We are left entirely in 
the dark as to the solution of these complicated problems, 
but presumably they are marionettes introduced to illustrate 
the philosophy of D. H. Lawrence. Aaron’s wanderings in 
Italy leave a good many persons of the drama stranded. 
Unfortunately, the hero himself suffered a sad seduction before 
he got away from the shores of his native land. It affected 
him so badly that he felt his “liver was broken inside ”’ 
himself, a curious reinforcement of the truth of the Roman 
conception that the liver is the seat of the emotions. He also 
got a serious attack of influenza and was nursed back to life 
by the husband who had been butted in the stomach. They 
were, therefore, able to compare their views of conjugal 
fidelity in the period of convalescence and found that they 
had a remarkable similarity. Indeed, Aaron seems to have 
discovered his own soul in these revealing conversations, but 
as he discovered later that his soul had “‘ gone rotten ”’ the 
discovery was hardly worth while. 

Aaron did make one wild rush back to his wife, but it 
only confirmed him in the absurdity of the accepted view 
of a Christian civilisation that women had some “ sacred 

riority ’’ over men as the source of life and also of culture. 
In his revolt he would like to forget the words religion and 
God and love and begin a new mode. Aaron and his 
interpreter Lilly may succeed in forgetting both God and 
religion, but they come back to “love” like moths to a 
candle; at least Lawrence seems to do so. He is fascinated 
by women and always ends by despising them or whining 
against them. Aaron is left at the end of the book in quite as 
chaotic a state as he was in the beginning. His friend 
Lilly tells him that we must either love or rule. Women must 
submit to men, and men must submit to a more heroic soul 
than themselves; at least that is Aaron’s fate. ‘‘ And whom 
shall I submit to?” he asks in the final words. “‘‘* Your 
soul will tell you,’ replied the other.”” However, as his soul 
had gone rotten his prospects were at least dubious. 

St Maur (May 1925) is the name of a dangerous stallion, 
the real hero of an unusual story. The clashes of married 
life having been sufficiently discussed in previous novels, 
we are now introduced to sexual emotion as kindled by this 
entrancingly alarming creature. Lou Witt at the age of 
twenty-five is introduced to us in the first sentence as being 
completely at sea, in spite of her wealth, success and suitable 
marriage. She and her husband seemed perfectly mated, 
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but things are not what they seem. She bought St May 
for him as a present in spite of his disinclination to tackle 
the animal. The foreboding of tragedy leads us to expect 
that he will be killed by it ; however, when it falls back on 
him it is only his ankle that is broken, and his wife leaves 
him in England to be consoled by another fair lady while she 
departs for Texas with her mother and St Maur. Her 
husband and his friends actually thought of either shooting 
the stallion or gelding him ; Lou is found with him at the 
end on a ranch in New Mexico, 8,000 feet up, in isolation 
from the world. She has not fled to a nunnery because 
she hates men as men, but because they are not masculine 
enough. St Maur is a better specimen of masculinity. 

This odd subject offers ample opportunity for the 
relation of the soul to nature, especially to animal nature, 
Minor characters discuss their reaction to the hidden myste 
of life, the Great God Pan. Pan can be seen with the “ third 
eye ’ even inahorse. A Welsh groom and a clever American 
woman (Lou’s mother) in their different ways reveal their 
fear of Nature and its attraction for them. The groom 
represents the uneducated superstitious type who believes 
in “‘ the other people ”’ as he calls the fairies; the sophisticated 
American lady is completely sceptical, but has so much in 
common with the groom on this subject that she makes a 
vain attempt to marry him. We are also introduced to 
another type in a New England religious woman who had to 
leave the Mexican ranch because of her fear of ‘‘ the crude 
half-created spirit of the place, like some serpent-bird 
forever attacking man.” So we leave Lou Witt and her 
stallion at the end of the book up in the air and as much 
lost as she was at the beginning, marriage with the 
stallion being impossible outside the legends of the ancient 

ods. 
; Bound up with St Maur is a short story called The 
Princess, which deals with a similar theme. The Princess 
had a Scottish father and an American mother. As the 
mother died early, the Princess was left to a father’s care, 
and since he was a trifle mad with an obsession that he was 
descended from Kings of Scotland, and therefore belonged 
to a race apart, she lived in an unreal world until his death. 
She was then thirty-eight and thought of marriage, but was 
led by the same fascination of Nature to a similar Mexican 
wilderness. Her companion was a wild half-breed who 
violated her and was shot by unexpected rescuers. She was 
somewhat disturbed by these happenings, but married an 
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elderly man later “‘ and seemed pleased.”” We are not told 
whether life ever became a real thing to her or not. 

These summaries will sound unfair to lovers of Lawrence, 
and it may be said that even the greatest works of genius 
could be made to appear ridiculous by such treatment. It 
must, however, be remembered that we are not concerned 
for the moment with Lawrence as an artist. In any case, 
the form of his novels was clearly of secondary importance, 
since plot and the dramatic presentation of a story tend to 
be overlooked in his work. He is really interested in the 
long-drawn out conversations such as we find in Women in 
Love on the meaning of life and love and death. He has 
always something to preach. His sermons are not clearly 
divided into firstly, secondly and the rest with an introduc- 
tion and a peroration. He did not even write a preface after 
the manner of Bernard Shaw. If we are to find out his aim, 
it is useful not only to quote occasional illuminating passages 
from the utterances of his chief characters, but also to see 
what the general impression of a whole book is. The four 
summaries given above are genuine attempts to state 
accurately what it is all about. Always one feels that the 
author is in dead earnest and also that he is perfectly 
honest ; at least he is doing the best a man can do to reveal 
the meditations of a disturbed spirit, exploring not only the 
levels of full consciousness, but the vaguer regions that 
normally lie just below consciousness. It is all a transcript 
from life, for with Lawrence literature is autobiography. 

His ideal state is one of complete mindlessness, when the 
uprushes from the subliminal self rule life altogether. He 
would be the slave of these true impulses if he could, free 
from the corrupting play of the intellect. The not-uwnexpected 
paradox follows, that the intellect takes its revenge at every 
point and the mind will demand a hearing, just as the 
conscience of the spiritual man keeps up its insistent 
challenge to the sensual man to the very end. Those who 
think that his so-called philosophy represents the bankruptcy 
of clear thinking on the meaning of life can only wonder 
that so many of our intellectuals should give it such unstinted 
admiration. The times are indeed out of joint if D. H. 


Lawrence is our chosen prophet. 
A. W. HARRISON. 


LONDON, 












MORALS AND SERAPHICK LOVE. 
CHRISTINA CHAPIN. 


THE subject of this essay was suggested by a fortuitous 
juxtaposition—the accidental reading in succession of two 
books, neither of them very well known—one of them, 
indeed, almost unknown—and both by authors who are 
famous principally for their other works. The two books 
thus placed side by side in the reader’s mind were Plutarch’s 
Moralia; twenty essays, translated by Philamon Holland; 
and Some motives and incentives to the Love of God, Pathetically 
Discours’d of in a Letter to a Friend, by the Hon. Robert 
Boyle. The latter is known, in so far as it is known at all, 
as Boyle’s Seraphick Love. 

Neither author requires any introduction. Plutarch’s 
Lives is almost a schoolroom classic, while Boyle is known 
to every student of elementary physics—which nowadays 
includes most secondary school children—as the discoverer 
of Boyle’s gas law. Many people are perhaps also aware 
that Plutarch wrote a number of moral essays as well as the 
Lives ; and a very much smaller number of those who know 
Boyle as a physicist may also have heard of him as a theolo- 
gian and philosopher. But the Moralia of Plutarch are not 
much read nowadays, perhaps because they are too slight 
to engage the attention of the serious thinker, and too serious 
to attract the general reader; and Boyle’s Seraphick Love 
can scarcely be read at all, for the excellent reason that it 
has been out of print for a great many years, and second- 
hand copies are not easy to come by, although it is possible 
to pick them up. So it may not be out of place to give a 
short account of these two books before we proceed to inquire 
into their mutual relationship or to ask whether they have 
anything of interest or importance to tell us. 

The Moralia of Plutarch include everything which he 
wrote, apart from the famous Lives, as well as some things 
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which he is now thought not to have written. The dates 
at which they were composed are as uncertain as the dates 
of Plutarch’s birth and death which are stated conjec- 
turally to be a.D. 50 and a.D. 120 respectively : but it is 
thought that the greater part of his writings was produced 
comparatively late in life. The Moralia consist, for the 
most part, of essays of varying length and of greatly varying 
interest on every kind of subject, to the number of over 
sixty; the selection of twenty mentioned above is fairly 
representative of the purely ethical treatises: it does not 
include any of those dealing with physics, history, or the 
details of contemporary religion. But whether he is dis- 
coursing ‘* Of Moral Virtue,”’ or of ‘‘ How a Man May Discern 
a Flatterer from a Friend,” or ‘‘ Of Intemperate Speech or 
Garrulity,” or “* Of Tranquillity and Contentment of Mind ” 
—whether he is describing ‘“‘ Precepts About Health,” or 
“The Face of the Moon’s Disk ’—whether he is speculating 
“On the Cessation of Oracles,’’ or ‘“‘ On the Letter E at 
Delphi”’—Plutarch is always more interested in human 
conduct, its motives, and its regulation by the power of 
reason, than in anything else ; and this interest makes itself 
apparent in his treatment of every subject he touches. His 
touch is light, and his style always readable and often vivid ; 
and this latter quality is certainly not diminished by the 
Elizabethan English of Holland’s delicious, if not always 
literal, translation. 

Some Motives and Incentives to the Love of God, 
Pathetically Discours’d of in a Letter to a friend, by Robert 
Boyle, isan essay very much after the style of one of Plutarch’s 
longer efforts. It was written in 1648, when Boyle was 
twenty-one years of age, and is addressed to an imaginary 
young man called Lindamor, who is supposed to have been 
disappointed by the earthly object of his affections : and it 
was not originally intended for publication. But eleven 
years after it was written Boyle was reduced, as he says in 
his dedicatory epistle, to publishing it in his own defence, in 
order to prevent an unauthorised copy from being pirated ; 
and the gossips of the day did not hesitate to believe that 
Lindamor was Boyle himself, and that he had written it to 
relieve his own feelings, and not to console anyone else. 
However that may be, there is a youthful freshness and 
ardour about Boyle’s exhortation to the love of God, which 
remains undimmed by, and even imparts a kind of glory to 
the complicated and sometimes cumbersome style of the 
period, and which certainly suggests a warmth of personal 
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feeling unusual in one who is sympathising with sorrows of 
which he himself has no experience. 

These two books may perhaps seem undeserving of our 
serious attention; certainly neither of them pretends to 
solve the riddle of the universe, though Plutarch, no doubt, 
would have liked to do so if he could. And yet each has a 
certain deeper quality, for each is typical of, and to some 
extent sums up, an attitude towards life. In the Moralia of 
Plutarch the thoughtful reader may find, scattered here and 
there among the anecdotes and quotations from the poets, 
underlying the good advice and the philosophical abstrac- 
tions, the final expression of the best pre-Christian thought 
on human conduct; while the Seraphick Love on which Boyle 
dwells so rapturously is Christianity’s characteristic con- 
tribution to life, and the mainspring of Christian ethics. And, 
as we shall see when we come to analyse them, the two points 
of view are not so much contradictory as complementary ; 
they seem once more to illustrate the fact that the highest 
Pagan thought, no less than the deepest Jewish experience, 
was fulfilled, and not destroyed, by Christianity. 

For Plutarch moral virtue is the product of human reason 
controlling and directing the passions. The ethics of the 
Moralia are all founded on this assumption and the practical 
applications of this principle are shrewdly and intelligently 
worked out. The essays are full of common sense, and of 
good advice of the most practicable kind on matters of daily 
conduct. Plutarch is well aware of the importance of the 
minor virtues, not only as a foundation for the greater 
heroisms, but as valuable in themselves ; and in such essays 
as ‘Of Meekness, or How a Man Should refrain Choler,” 
** Of Curiosity,” ‘‘ Of Unseemly and Naughty Bashfulness,” 
“* Of Intemperate Speech,” and ‘‘ Of Avarice,”’ his advice on 
the subject under discussion is almost invariably sound and 
aptly put, and his judgement shrewd and penetrating. 

But Plutarch had aims beyond the mere giving of good 
advice for practical purposes. His wish was to become a true 
physician of the soul, and he realised that a physician’s work 
must go further than the alleviation of symptoms, and must 
strike at the roots of the disease. He knew that reason, if it 
is to be effective, must have reasons, and that there comes a 
time in the lives of most men and women when all the 
ordinary human reasons for right conduct fail—when there 
must be a reasonable motive beyond all these, which will still 
maintain its power to influence action, if the man is to be 
saved from disaster. Confronted on the one hand by the 
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manifest absurdities of the popular religion of his day, and 
on the other hand by the abstract deism of the philosophers, 
he yet believed religion in some form to be the only source 
of this higher reason for mankind: and he strove, by 
rationalising the religion of the people, to make it the basis 
for his ethics and to draw from it that ultimate motive for 
right conduct which he felt to be so essential. And because 
Plutarch was, to some extent, a man of the world as well as 
a philosopher ; because he knew that the tree must be known 
by its fruit, and that no system could be adequate which did 
not bear its fruit in the lives of the man and woman in the 
street ; because he founded no school, and gathered about 
him no elect ; because of all these things, what he has to tell 
us is more universal in its value than the systems of many of 
his predecessors and contemporaries who are more highly 
esteemed and more widely known. But in spite of his cheerful 
and determined efforts, in spite of his sane and wholesome 
common sense, he seems, now and again, a little wistful, 
almost as if he were aware that many of his remedies, so 
confidently offered, were palliative rather than healing ; 
there seems a sense of inadequacy in much of his advice. 


‘* But say there come upon us some great and extra- 
ordinary accident, such as neither we looked for, nor be 
able by all the power we have, either to overcome or 
endure; the haven is near at hand, we may swim 
safely thither out of the body (as it were), out of a vessel 
that leaketh and taketh water, and will no longer hold 
a passenger: . . . He that in some measure (be it never 
so little) knoweth the nature of the soul, and casteth this 
with himself: That by death there is a passage out of 
this life, either to a better state, or at leastwise not to a 
worse: certes, he is furnished with no mean wayfaring 
provision to bring him to the security of mind in this life, 
I mean the fearless contempt of death: for he that may 
(so long as virtue and the better part of the soul (which 
indeed is proper unto man) is predominant) live 
pleasantly ; and when the contrary passions, which are 
enemies to nature, do prevail, depart resolutely and 
without fear.” 


This passage, from the essay “‘ Of the Tranquillity and 
Contentment of Mind,” rings in our ears an heroic counsel of 
despair ; and the gloomy impression which it leaves on the 
reader’s mind is not entirely removed by the magnificent 
passages which follow it. Plutarch seems almost to realise 
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that his carefully thought-out system, for all its superficial 
practicality, offers no focus for the emotions, no satisfacto 
answer to the problem of human passion. Reason, he thinks, 
must be the solvent, impassibility the ideal; and yet, it 
seems, this does not wholly satisfy him. To mitigate emotion 
is to weaken a powerful motive force ; and Plutarch seems 
always to be trying, subconsciously it may be, to transform 
the God of his common sense into a being that could be loved, 
and to establish some connection between that being and 
mankind that would make love possible on both sides. He 
failed in both these objects ; or perhaps it would be nearer 
to the truth to say that he did not wholly succeed. For 
some measure of success he surely gained ; and the following 
two passages, besides many others scattered throughout 
the Moralia, prove how exalted, and yet how simple and 
radiant was his conception of God, and how far along the 
difficult path of the unification of experience the clear and 
penetrating light of his reason led him. 

The first passage is from the end of the same essay which 
contains the paragraph on suicide quoted above: “ Of the 
Tranquillity and Contentment of Mind.” 


‘“* To a good and honest man is not every day in the 
year a feast and holy day ? yes verily, and if we be wise 
we should think all days double feasts and most solemn 
gaudy-days: for surely this world is a right sacred and 
holy temple, yea, and most divine, beseeming the 
majesty of God, into which man is inducted and admitted 
at his nativity, not to gaze and look at statues and 
images cut and made by man’s hand, and such as have 
no motion of their own, but to behold those works and 
creatures which that divine spirit and almighty power 
in wonderful wisdom and providence hath made and 
showed unto us sensible; and yet (as Plato saith) 
representing and resembling intelligible powers, from 
whence proceed the beginnings of life and moving, 
namely, the sun, the moon, the stars; what should I 
speak of the rivers which continually send out fresh 
waters still; and the earth which bringeth forth 
nourishment for all living creatures, and yieldeth 
nutriment likewise to every plant ? 

‘““Now if our life be the imitation of so sacred 
mysteries, and (as it were) a profession and entrance into 
so holy a religion of all other most perfect, we must needs 
esteem it to be full of contentment and continual joy.” 
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The second passage which is from his essay, ‘‘ Of Exile or 
Banishment,”’ runs as follows : 


“*. . . There is no such distinct native soil that 
nature hath ordained, no more than either house, land, 
smith’s forge or chirurgeon’s shop is by nature, as 
Ariston was wont to say ; but every one of these and 
suchlike, according as any man doth occupy or use them, 
are his, or to speak more properly, are named and called 
his: for man, according to the saying of Plato, is not an 
earthly plant, having the root fixed fast within the 
ground and immovable, but celestial and turning upward 
to heaven, whose body from the head as from a root that 
doth strengthen the same abideth straight and upright. 


** But seest thou this starry firmament, 
So high above an infinitely vast, 
In bosom moist of water element, 
The earth beneath how it encloseth fast. 


These are the bounds of a native country within the 
pourprise and compass whereof whosoever is, ought not 
to think himself either banished, stranger, or foreigner ; 
namely, whereas he shall meet with the same fire, the 
same water, the same air, the same magistrates, the same 
governors and presidents ; to wit, the sun, the moon, 
and the morning star ; the same laws throughout, under 
one and the selfsame order and conduct; the solstice 
and tropic of summer in the north; the solstice and 
tropic of winter in the south; the equinoxes both of 
spring and fall, the stars Pleiades and Arcturus; the 
seasons of seedness, the times of planting; one king, 
and the same prince of all, even God, Who hath in His 
hand the beginning, the midst, and the end of the whole 
and universal world.” 


When Plutarch comes as near as this to the conception of 
God which he sought, he comes nearest, also, to a funda- 
mental solution of the problem of human conduct. 

When we turn to Boyle we find the answer for which 
Plutarch sought in vain. For Boyle, the emotions, rightly 
focussed, guided but not dissipated by reason, are the motive 
force of virtue. As we have seen, his starting point is 
unsatisfied human love ; and his own account of the object 
of his letter is that “‘ It will therefore be my design not to 
Suppress your flame, but to Address it.”” Lindamor’s love, 
he thinks, is of that ‘ peculiar strain, or (if I may so call it) 
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heroick Temperament of Love, which where ever it is found, 
makes it belong, as unalienably, as justly, unto Gop.” The 
characteristics of this “ peculiar strain ’’ by which it may he 
recognised are, 


*‘ an either altogether, or almost unincreasable Eleva. 
tion, and Vastness of Affection; . . . an entire Resign. 
ment to, and an absolute Dependence on the Lov'd 
Party ; . . . a restless Disquiet upon the least sense or 
doubt of her Displeasure ; . . . a greater Concern in her 
Interests, than ones own; . .’. an Expectation no less 
than Felicity or Wretchedness from her Friendship or 
Indignation ; or at least a Perswadedness, that nothing 
can be a greater Happiness than her Favour, or deserve 
the name of Happiness without it.” 


Boyle goes on to say that : 


** Where ever a Passion has these properties, or any 
of them conspicuous in it; it cannot but by being 
consecrated to God, avoid becoming injurious both to 
Him and to it selfe.”’ 


Seraphick love, which is the name he gives to his heroic 
temperament, is thus distinguished not so much in kind as 
in intensity and direction, and therefore becomes the focus 
for normal human emotion, which, thus focussed, is not only 
safe, but desirable to the highest degree of intensity. And, 
as Boyle himself says in another part of his treatise, 


** Nor does it invalidate what has now been delivered, 
that some men have, even by Devout Persons, been 
blam’d for too much Devotion: for, it was not an 
excess of Love, but a want of Discretion, that was guilty 
of their faults; The expressions of our Love to God 
ought to be regulated not by our blind and wild Phancies, 
but by his revealed Will, . . . and therefore it is very 
possible to be too devout, not because any expression of 
Seraphick Love can be made with too much Ardency, 
whilst ’tis consider’d abstractedly in it selfe, and irrela- 
tively to the rest; But because that there being 
several duties of Love, which require an Ardency of it, 
’tis injurious to exercise all that in one alone, or a few, 
that belongs equally to the neglected others. We must 
not... dash in pieces the two Tables of the Law 
against one another ; But must so love God with all our 
hearts, as to love our Neighbours as our selves. . . . And 
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indeed, this Partiality, Lindamor, . . . makes us dis- 
play so much of the strength and vigor of our Spirits in 
some favorite-Duties, that we can but languidly and 
perfunctorily perform those others, we are less fond of. 
.. . But, Lindamor, this proves not that we can love 
God too much, but only that we may imploy too much 
of that Love, in this or that way of expressing it. 
Whilst we are (as Job speaks) Inhabitants of these houses 
of clay, there are many Duties, which do as well challenge 
an Intensity of our affections, as those which relate 
more immediately to God ... and. . . just men here 
on Earth must express their Love to their Master by 
(that busie distracting, and remoter way of service) 
Trading with his Talents trusted to them.” 


This is not the antithesis to, but the complement of 
Plutarch’s attitude; for in some such way as this would 
Plutarch have loved his God, if he could but have discovered 
aGod who might be loved ; and the possibility of such a love 
would have solved for him many problems with which he 
could only temporise. Would he not have hailed it, for 
example, as the one power able effectually to exorcise that 
self-love which he recognises as the root of most of the vices 
he condemns, and from which he could only offer as a refuge 
the half-way-house of self-knowledge ? Nor would he have 
been called upon to sacrifice his rightly cherished faculty of 
reason; since Boyle, with his rapturous gaze fixed on the 
Possessor of all those lovable attributes which he describes in 
such radiant terms, can still declare that— 


** the Love I would perswade, is of a nature, that makes 

nothing more conducive to it, than the greatest Un- 

cloudedness of the Eye, and the perfectest Illustration 

of the Object ; which is such, that the clearest Reason 

-% the most advantageous Light it can desire to be seen 
7, 


The human animal is threefold ; and unless his religion, 
which is his highest activity, gives scope for all three sides of 
his nature, those powers which he cannot fully exercise 
within it will be used for other ends which may or may not 
be for the good of himself or of his race. 


CHRISTINA CHAPIN. 


CuacrorD, Devon. 















DIVINE LAUGHTER. 


JOHN ELOF BOODIN. 
Professor of Philosophy, University of California at Los Angeles, 


THE ancient poet who wrote, “In the beginning,” placed 
himself on our earth as the absolute centre in the drama of 
creation. The intuition of the unknown Hebrew seer and of 
the divine Plato was sound, when they dramatised our world 
as having a beginning, middle and end. Our earth with its 
firmament and the life on the earth have a beginning in the 
mists of the hoary past. How long ago and what sort of 
beginning is veiled in obscurity. But whether the earth was 
born as an incandescent gas or as a gradual aggregation of 
star dust, at some time there is the beginning of its story. 
In view of the later order this might well seem chaos, but in 
a real sense there is never complete chaos. It is only chaos 
when viewed without reference to time. The whole is an 
orderly process and the same forces work eternally to set the 
stage for the future drama. There is ever creative genius 
present in the cosmos, permeating it and enveloping it with 
love; and there is always matter to be re-created and 
sublimed into higher stages of organisation—so far as matter 
lends itself to creative transformation, whether nature or our 
own lives, for there must ever be willingness as well as 
genius. And creative genius is no less wonderful in the slow- 
moving pictures of geological time than in the dramatic 
staging of Genesis. Some have thought to eulogise God by 
making him the creator of both chaos and order. But the 
Hebrew prophets with their love of righteousness and the 
Greeks with their love of beauty thought of God as the 


creative genius which makes order out of chaos, even as We , 


on a small scale strive to create order in the chaos of our own 
lives. There is ever the need of transforming the lower into 
the higher. And the lower, contrasted with the higher, is 
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chaos. Further than that human experience does not guide 
ys. Unless there is matter to be transformed by being 
siritualised, religion, art and morality lose their significance. 
In this creative process, in the large as in our little human 
life, there are the joyous moments of activity and there is the 
gift of sleep—the preparation for a new moment in the 
creative process. 

Nature is a great symphony with various movements 
synchronised into a self-compensating whole. It reveals the 
architecture of divine genius, so far as this can be embodied 
in the restlessness and inertia of matter. But nature is not 
merely divine artistry, giving delight to the contemplative 
mind ; it is also the stage for a spiritual drama, which is not 
of nature but is superimposed in the advance of time upon 
the framework of nature. More important than nature is 
the spiritual drama which emerges out of nature but which 
transcends nature. The creation of nature gives an oppor- 
tunity for the creativeness of spirit which gives value to 
nature and which re-creates nature to serve the demands of 
spirit. Spirit is a tender vine in the hardy climate of nature 
and subject to nature’s vicissitudes, but it reaches up 
towards the light, to the spiritual harmony which is God, 
and vastly outstrips the reach of nature which becomes a 
framework for its ascent, the scene of its venturesomeness, 
where it may objectify its wilfulness and through creative 
atonement discover the meaning and vocation in the spirit 
of the whole. 

It is the poet who understands because it is the poet 
who loves. The poet in us feels the laughter in nature—the 
laughter of the dawn on the rosy mountain tops, the laughter 
of the setting sun when it turns the swift streams to gold. 
With St Francis he loves Mother Earth and Father Sun and 
Sister Wind and all the varied colour and life of nature. 
For him 

“* Every hour of the light and dark is a miracle 
Every cubic inch of space is a miracle ; ” + 
because his eye is innocent and he sees the miracle of creation 
everywhere—in the crystal and the sphere, in the plant and 
in the work of art. Because the laughter of creation is in 
him, he feels the gurgling laughter of spring in the thawing 
ice and running brooks, 


** When daffodils begin to peer 
For the red blood reigns in the winter’s pale ” ;? 


1 Miracles, Walt Whitman. 2 Winter’s Tale, Shakespeare. 
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he feels “‘ the conquering laughter ”’ of the growing corm iy 
the summer sun ; and he feels the consummation of nature 
laughter in the sweet fragrance of the red ripe fruit of harveg 
time. For nature’s laughter moves to completion and regty 
for a new cycle. Only spirit reaches out for the infinite 
The poet feels the laughter in nature everywhere for he is jp 
rapport with the spirit of creation, which is joy, laughter, 
He shares in the life that expands in nature and in the soul 
of man. The laughter of fancy is also an expression of the 
spirit which creates nature. Pan cannot die while the poets 
imagination lives. He is the child of the same spirit which 
creates the lilies of the field. He misses much who is to 
serious to delight in the fairyland of fancy in sympathy with 
the lighter moods of nature. He misses all who misses the 
joy of life. 

Laughter, like music, runs through all creation. Creation 
is a choral dance. The electrons dance according to rhythm 
and measure in the atom, the atoms dance in the molecule, 
the molecules dance in molar bodies. The stars dance in 
their own measures in space and time. And this dance isa 
willing dance by the initiative of the partners. There is 
tragedy and destruction for those who do not keep step. 
But O! the joy to those who share in the dance! The 
partners change but the dance goes on eternally with ever 
new variations within the pattern of the whole. Through 
creative mind it is given to us not merely to be part of the 
dance, but also to share in the joy of creatively discovering 
and making patterns to find the happy life. We rise superior 
to nature. We re-create nature. 

As laughing sunbeams our spirits came from the spirit 
of light and beauty to illumine this dark world and bring 
harmony to its strife. We are part of the world of change 
and mortality. In these mortal bodies, in this mortal 
society, we must realise our destiny. And our destiny is to 
let our light shine in a sordid world. To us the beam of light 
is given to realise in the struggles of mortality an immortal 
destiny as free personalities. To him that overcometh shall 
be given the crown of glory of being a free creative spirit. 
Though we faint in our mortal weakness and though the light 
whence we came may at times be clouded to our vision, yet 
shall we win if we have faith. The creative life is triumphant, 
but it is triumphant through heroism. We carry the burden 
of the ages in our frame. In us is much of the worm, much 
of the ape, yet are we pregnant with the seed of the future, 
powerful to transform the past, and in the sunshine of the 
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whole to bring forth the higher man if we respond in childlike 
innocence to the light that ever is. If we do not fail in the 
heat of the day, but work in creative love, “ from strength 
to strength advancing,” we shall mount to eternal life. 
Laughing we shall return to the light that sent us, having 
earned our birthright to be free creative spirits, even as God 
is creative. Then shall we laugh at sorrow, laugh at death. 
A voice within us says there is no death. The creative life 
isimmortal joy, eternal laughter. 

O! the joy of this moment of revelation. I feel a spirit 
of creativeness surging through the frame of the universe, 
through my frame. It inspires and exalts me. It blows 
through my being like a fresh breeze, it fills my mortal sails 
under the blue sky. It is a breath of life, of eternity, in a 
changing world. What matters it that the world must pass 
through its cycles of change ? The eternal lives in me. It 
dispels fear and sorrow and fills me with the joy of creation. 
For I feel assured that the mission of spirit is to make things 
new and fresh and beautiful, to bring form into a chaotic 
world. And though I fail now, the spirit of creativeness will 
save my feeble efforts for greater achievement. What if my 
work perishes ? The spirit of creativeness will build out of 
it nobler work. It is the glory of man that he is to be 
surpassed. 

Laughter is an expression of life and a revelation of life. 
There are many kinds of laughter. Not all human laughter 
is divine laughter. There is the fiendish laughter of envy 
and malice which finds a swelling of self in the misfortunes 
of others. There is the hollow laughter of the empty- 
minded which only reveals his emptiness. There is the 
disinterested laughter at the incongruities and follies of life— 
our own lives and the lives of others. Such laughter relieves 
the strain of life. It makes us see ourselves and others in 
saner perspective. Comedy may be purgative as well as 
tragedy. There is the laughter which scorns and sears the 
arrogance and vanity of the oppressors and mountebanks of 
the human race. Such laughter is more destructive than 
wrath. There is the laughter which is born out of the pure 
joy of living, the spontaneous expression of health and 
energy—the sweet laughter of the child. This is a gift of 
God. There is the warm laughter of the kindly soul which 
heartens the discouraged, gives health to the sick and 
comfort to the dying. There is the free spirit’s laughter at 
the grubbers who fail to look up at the sky, “the grave- 
diggers ”? who are so absorbed in the past that they miss the 
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life that is. There is, above all, the laughter that comy 
from the eternal joy of creation, the joy of making the worl 
new, the joy of expressing the inner riches of the soul 
laughter that triumphs over pain and hardship in the passion 
for an enduring ideal, the joy of bringing the light of happi- 
ness, of truth and beauty into a dark world. This is divine 
laughter. It may be the strenuous laughter of the heroes of 
mankind, the laughter of those who march forward in 4 
great cause, singing the song of salvation through hardship, 
suffering and death—no longer the dirge at the rivers of 
Babylon, no longer the mournful strains of the Volga song, 
but the hymn of triumph, the Marsellaise of freedom. It 
may be the mystic laughter when the spirit is relaxed and 
feels the love of the universe enveloping it. 

The first commandment is: Be creative as God is 
creative. And creation is joy—joy to the creator and to 
those who share in the creation. Creation is not just the 
privilege of a few genuises. It is possible for every intelligent 
being to be creative in some measure. The joy of creation is 
the main thing. It is not the scale of success that matters, 


*“* In small proportions we just beauties see, 
And in short measures life may perfect be.” 4 


We can all share in the creative spirit of increasing the joy 
in the world—joy in loving converse and sympathy, not 
merely sympathy in sorrow, though that transforms sorrov, 
but Mitfreude,*? joy in others’ joy ; and though it be in the 
humblest human relations, it shall count eternally. What if 
the forces of nature be indifferent ? What if a blind society 
be hostile ?_ I have the spirit to create a new world out of 
nature, out of society—incarnating my insight and friendli- 
ness, so far as I am able. Life belongs to those who love, 
who hope, who have faith in the future, in a nobler humanity, 
in the spirit of truth; who have the courage born of love. 
Joy is the note of the divine laughter. Do we go under! 
We must go under that the higher may be born. But we 
cannot utterly perish if we work for nobler things. We shall 
live in the spirit of creativeness which inspires us. Why be 
afraid of death ? The creative life knows no death. What if 
we cannot be perfect ? If we have the spirit of creativeness 
we shall help towards a perfection, a joy of which we cannot 
dream. Let us not lose heart in experimenting to make life 
happy, to create new joys—joys which are pure and produc- 


1 Ben Jonson. 
2 We have no word in English for sympathy in joy as the German has. 
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tive, which make more of joy possible, the laughter of the 
spirit which makes matter the instrument of the soul. We 

all fail many times, but we shall be happy in trying; and 
the joy of the spirit of creativeness shall endure like sweet 
music—the laughter that can meet death because it comes 
from the fountain of eternity. To have seen beauty, truth, 
even for a moment makes life immortal. 

The accidents that come to me from the play of nature’s 
forces, I do not chide. They are innocent as children. They 
dance their own dance according to their own rhythm. How 
could they know of the spiritual temples which we build 
upon their shifting sand? There is no malice in their 
ignorance. The wind of nature blows as it listeth. But in 
nature is a spirit working which nature cannot know. 
Silently it guides the forces of nature, so far as they are 
willing, towards a nobler future. Spirit may seem a small 
voice in the thunder of nature, but it is prophetic of a realm 
of values which nature cannot know. There must be a 
spirit of goodness and beauty working through the cycles 
of nature, for we discover much beauty and goodness in our 
own experience. If we come into contact with this spirit of 
goodness, we can in a measure create goodness and beauty, 
using the forces of nature as our instruments for a season. 
And we shall experience the joy of the birth of a new soul in 
nature. In this we are infinitely superior to nature. We 
give meaning to nature, value to nature. For this creative 
life of spirit, nature is the temporary scaffolding. It must 
perish, but the life of spirit is eternal. We shall make out 
of the blindness of nature, out of the blindness of man, the 
opportunity of creating the greater man. Though we suffer 
in the new birth, we shall laugh in the spirit—the laughter of 
the mother when in the fear and agony of travail she rejoices 
that a child is being born into the world. 

Unhappiness must be treated as a dangerous disease and 
its causes must be probed by the skilful physician to find 
the canker of grief. It was a sound intuition which led the 
ancient poet to pray: ‘“*‘ Search me, O God, and know my 
heart; try me, and know my thoughts. And see if there be 
any way of sorrow in me and lead me into the way ever- 
lasting.” If the seat of the disease is in the body, then the 
body must be subjected to the proper regimen to restore its 
normal function. Much of our sadness and discontent is 
due to a bad digestion. If the root is in the mind, then the 
mind must be purged. If the trouble is some obstruction of 
emotion, this must be exposed and sublimated. If the cause 


Vout. XXXII. No. 4. 19 
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is false ideas about life and human aims, then there must} 
the proper education. Here lies the most accessible rg 
because here a cure can be found, if we can discover the right 
philosophy. Even in a world that is out of joint, we may 
still preserve our own equanimity and find the very zest of 
activity in the making over of the world ; and the world jy 
always more or less out of joint. If the trouble is in the 
hindrances of society and its oppression, then we must strive 
with all our might to right society. Society should do this 
for its own sake, even if it does not love the individual. Fo 
society cannot remain stable if the individuals are restleg 
and discontented. We must ever keep in mind that the 
happy life is the normal life. Discontent is a dangerous 
epidemic. 

If the root of the trouble is in our religion, then we must 
discover the religion which gives freedom and _ happiness, 
Religions have a heavy responsibility for making men 
miserable by peopling the universe with hobgoblins and 
scarecrows to make men fearful when they should make men 
happy. Why do religions bewail the emptiness of their 
churches, the lukewarmness and even hostility of the people 
they claim to serve? Instead of bewailing that men tum 
away from them, should they not rather bewail that they 
have turned away from the only true God whose service is 
joy and freedom ? Why do men throw away their gods and 
their ceremonies when they strive for freedom and happi- 
ness ? It must be that they are false gods. The true God is 
a God of Love, of joy and laughter, who wants his children 
to be free and happy. Human beings will love the God who 
they feel loves them and helps them. In their sincerity and 
loyalty to the common joy, they will hear the voice of God. 
Banish all creeds and institutions which would hold men in 
slavery and which make religion a mask for selfishness and 
oppression. Let the message of religion be human happiness ; 
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the beast. There will be many mistakes and much suffering, 
but these are the pangs of birth of a new era. For the 
kingdom of heaven, which is the kingdom of man, is at hand. 
Those that will to be free and win the grace to be free shall 
be victorious, however long the route. They are strong in 
their joy and there is laughter in heaven ; their laughter is 
heaven, the battle is the victory. 

It has been said that religion is the conservation of 
yalues, as if God had nothing to do but to sit on the lid. I 
say religion is the creation of values. We conserve values 
by re-creating them into nobler values. It is as creators that 
we are fired by the spirit of God. We worship the creative 
spirit of the universe when we abandon ourselves to the 
eation of values. This is the joy of life, though the fire 
consume us. It is a glorious life to be consumed like the 
Phenix that something nobler may be born, to burn to 
ashes to light the path of humanity. The past vision of man 
is conserved truly only when it is re-created in our own 
experience. Unless the seed of the past dies and is resurrected 
in a new life, it lies unfruitful. Those who would conserve 
the past by keeping it past conserve only a corpse. The 
spirit of creativeness lets the dead bury their dead and 
moves on to new creation. 

It is a tragedy that the western world received its religion 
from a people whose philosophy of life evolved in the bitter- 
ness of defeat, whose intense nationalism interpreted their 
misfortunes as punishment for national guilt, and who could 
find no joy in life except in the future when their national 
guilt should be expiated and they should have the satisfac- 
tion as a victorious nation of venting their vengeance upon 
their enemies in an orgy of blood. In the meantime it was a 
sinto be merry. Woe to those who laugh now, for they shall 
weep. Blessed be those who weep now, for they shall laugh. 
It was not always so. Once the Hebrews were a happy 
people who worshipped their God with singing, dancing and 
laughter. But this was forgotten in the centuries of suffering 
which they believed their God visited upon them for their 
sins. And their chief thought was the expiation of sin 
through an elaborate priestly ritual. 

There came indeed into Israel a Saviour who taught that 
God is love, that his grace falls freely like rain and sunshine 
upon the just and the unjust—to quicken and give life if 
they will receive it. Jesus turned his back upon the religion 
of sackcloth and ashes and proclaimed the good tidings of 
joy. He turned his back upon the desert with its self- 
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negation and introversion to find the joy of life in work 
for humanity—God’s lost children. He showed that it js 
not necessary to wait for a national salvation in the far of 
future in order to be happy, for we can even now create, 
kingdom of heaven in a sordid world if we tap the resource 
of love within us. Love is the secret of the happy life, and 
where love is, there is no need of expiation, for love is above 
forgiveness. It requires only the willing heart. The repen. 
tant prodigal goes through no ceremony of expiation. Heis 
given a banquet. Forgive your brother seven times ? Nay, 
seventy times seven. Love does not count offences. Love 
is above pity in the vulgar sense. The priest and the Levite 
pity the unfortunate man—and walk on the other side, 
The good Samaritan forgets all about pity and in love heals 
his wounds. The test of forgiveness is in the expression of 
love. To her that loves much, much is forgiven. There is 
only one sin—selfishness ; only one virtue, love, which is the 
fulfilment of the law. There is only one test of fitness for 
the kingdom of heaven, and that is the love of one’s neigh- 
bour; by that we stand approved or condemned. This 
love shows itself not in the quantity but in the sincerity and 
wholeheartedness of one’s gift. It seeks no reward but the 
act of love. Did a mother ever expect a reward for the labour 
and love she gives her child ? In the furtherance of the king- 
dom of man we must love the humanity even of our enemies, 
for how else can the breach in humanity be healed ? And 
we may be obliged to hate the selfishness and blindness of 
our friends, even a father or a mother, when they stand in 
the way of the higher love which we owe to future man, 8 
greater humanity. Love is a gentle mother to the poor, the 
sick, the oppressed, to those who would learn the way of life, 
but O! the wrath of love against those who would destroy 
love—the selfish ones who would use men’s holiest instincts 
to victimise them, the hypocrites who under pretext of 
making long prayers rob the widow of her substance. 

Love must become incarnate in humanity. We worship 
God by loving man. All institutions and laws must be 
instrumental to the kingdom of man, to human fulfilment 
and joy. Where there is true love, life is a marriage feast. 
We should rejoice and be glad even when we suffer for the 
kingdom of man, for so we help to initiate the kingdom of the 
future. There are no classes of man except those who love 
and those who do not love. All are pure and good who love, 
and all are impure and evil who fail to love. There must be 
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love. The rivalries of this world are illusions which divide 
human beings. Because Jesus loved human beings and gave 
them the red wine of happiness, his enemies, the serious ones, 
with their hang-dog religion, called him a glutton and a 
wine-bibber, the friend of publicans and sinners. They felt 
righteous by putting the evil eye on their neighbour and 
thought they were virtuous because they tried to escape the 
unishment of their divine despot. The serious one cannot 
endure the music and laughter of the father’s house. He 
remains grumbling outside. But he has the reward of his 
petty virtues. The great human joy is not for him who 
lacks love. It was fitting that the Greek Christians should 
keep the day which was sacred to their master as a feast 
day, a day of joy, even though they sometimes went to excess 
in their cult of the purified and sublimated Dionysus. It 
was a contagious joy which made it possible for the perse- 
cated Christians to meet all the sufferings with a triumphant 
sng. They met death with unconquerable laughter and 
won their persecutors. 

There is only one original sin: ‘‘ Ever since man came 
into existence he hath had too little joy.”"1_ The reason that 
man has had so little joy is that man from the beginning has 
been at war with himself. His individual life has been a 
perpetual conflict of his blind desires, each seeking its own 
fulfilment. And his external life has been a blind struggle 
of man with man and of man with nature. Life can only 
find joy in unity. It must discover the wholeness of life in 
which the individual desires can be realised in their due 
measure and proportion. Life must play the whole gamut 
of human nature in harmonious composition. It must 
become music. It must discover unities in which individuals 
can realise themselves together. We can only realise our- 
selves by becoming partners in a community of creation. 
For man cannot live unto himself. He must discover not 
only the community of man with man, but also the com- 
munity of man with the universal spirit of wholeness, for life 
can only be completed within the whole. There is too little 
joy in the world because there is too little love. Break the 
alabaster box of your heart and let the fragrance flow out. 

Happiness is not a mere spontaneous outburst of joy, 
now and then, but continuous laughter, which issues from 
the depths of the soul. The soul craves not merely the good, 
but the eternal possession of the good. What the soul really 
loves is eternity, whether it be in the procreation of mortal 

1 Nietzsche, Thus Spake Zarathustra. 
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children, that life may go on, or in the procreating of spirity 
unities. The true satisfaction of the soul can come only 
when it is married to eternity. The temporal striving cy 
have meaning only when it incarnates the eternal form of ity 
being. It is the spiritual patterns which endure when th 
temporal bearers perish. In the world of spirit nothing good 
or beautiful shall perish, though material worlds return ty 
chaos. Nothing is immortal except what is adopted by the 
eternal spirit in things. To become immortal we must 
become worthy of immortality. And we can become worthy 
of immortality only by loving the eternal. To love the 
eternal is to be eternal, so far as mortal man can, for theres 
much in us that is earthly. 

Man’s genius has applied itself with marvellous industry 
to discover the formule of nature. Thousands of workers 
are busy discovering formule of new chemical compounds in 
which the atoms may co-operate in the service of man ; and 
they rightly rejoice in their success. Is it not of vastly 
greater importance to discover formule whereby the human 
atoms may co-operate in patterns of family, community, 
nations and associations of nations to the greater joy and 
happiness of all? If human beings continue to live in 
distrust and hatred, with tragic outbursts of animal fury, our 
formule for controlling nature shall only multiply ou 
human tragedy. It is high time to turn our energies to 
discover the true formule for human co-operation and 
happiness. All other discovery and contrivance must be 
instrumental to the chief end of life. In such discovery, 
even more than in the discovery of natural laws, shall we 
find the secret of nature—the divine joy in creation. And 
who can believe that a true formula for the synthetic 
chemistry of human beings into harmonious relations is less 
founded in the genius of the universe than that of a new 
synthesis of chemical atoms ? 

Let man do his work with laughter and singing! And 
man will do his work with laughter when the work expresses 
himself, when it is born out of the love of his heart. If the 
work cannot be done with laughter, let the hours be short and 
let the conditions be bright and healthful. More and more 
the machine which man has created shall take the burden 
off man’s back and give him greater freedom and leisure. 
Man must see to it that the machine works for man and not 
just for the selfish ones who would enslave man. What 
blindness, what crime that the machine should multiply the 
creative power of man and the wealth of man, and yet vast 
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masses of men be in want because of the abundance of 
wealth. Man must learn that it is not enough to re-create 
nature and make nature work for him, but that he must 
also re-create human nature and make his institutions work 
or him. 

' To reap the fruits of the machine and the leisure which 
the machine gives, man’s nature must be cultivated. Man 
must cultivate his inner resources as well as his outer 
resources, and the former are the more important for the 
tue joy of life. If greater material resources are made to 
minister to sordid pleasures, they may become a curse instead 
of a blessing. What doth it profit a man to acquire wealth, 
ifhe seeks merely the satisfactions of a pig? If the poor at 
present are cursed with want, the rich are often cursed with 
anempty swinishness. The real joy of life must come with 
the cultivation of spirit. It comes only to those who love 
mankind in purity and devotion; who strive to make the 
world better by making it kindlier and wiser and more 
beautiful. We must learn that soul is infinitely more precious 
than things and that no worldly gain can offset the loss of 
the soul. He who possesses riches of soul can be happy even 
in material privation and in spite of the blindness of those 
who would enslave him. An Epictetus could sing his song of 
praise even in slavery and physical suffering, while the vulgar 
rich and spiritually enslaved were miserable with ennui, 
because in their pursuit of animal pleasures they left the soul 
frustrated. 

All good things must be cultivated. They do not grow 
like weeds. The garden of the soul will bring forth the 
choicest fruits only by conscientious care. The joy that comes 
from the discovery of truth, from the creation of beauty, 
from the enjoyment of friendship, the choicest of all fruits, 
come only by discipline. Our time is a rank garden where the 
weeds of passion grow apace and suffocate the nobler shoots 
ofhuman nature. And yet we wonder why we are unhappy. 
We must apply ourselves to the cultivation of human nature 
as assiduously as we have applied ourselves to the cultivation 
of physical nature, or our increased resources will only 
multiply our discontent. For man doth not live by bread 
alone. Primarily he lives by the resources of spirit. It is 
spirit which gives value to material nature. When we have a 
cultivated spirit, we find occasions for joy everywhere. All 
seasons are beautiful and inspire joy in the healthy soul— 
winter with its bright stillness and its clear pastel patterns, 
spring with its birth of life and song, summer with its bigness 
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and luxuriance of growth, and autumn with its goldy 
harvest, the day reveals untold wonders and the night enfold 
us in mystery. But above all there is the perpetual love an 
wonder of human relations. 

The great pervasive stream of spirit purifies all, as the 
stream of sunlight purifies the filth of the earth. There cay 
be no evil in God. Evil is self-defeating, self-destructive, 
It is disease, disorganisation, maladjustment, death. The 
good is health, harmony, strength, life. Evil cannot exis 
except as a parasite upon the good ; and the good will rectify 
itself and throw off the evil, as health throws off disease, 
God is goodness, beauty, joy, laughter. Only the good is 
immortal. 


‘*Roaming in thought over the Universe, I saw the little that is Good 
steadily hastening towards immortality, 

And the vast that is evil I saw hastening to merge itself and become 
lost and dead.” 4 


All nature strives for completion ; and though many times 
checked by interference in our pluralistic, uncertain world, 
it shall somehow complete itself. It is the good which has 
strength and immortality. And the good is joy, laughter, 
happiness. It is a false ideal that the bad life is the pleasant 
life and that the good life is irksome and therefore must be 
rewarded for its pains. The good life is its own reward. It 
is happiness. It is music which completes itself in its ow 
symphony. And it completes itself through mastering and 
overcoming discord. Only when I feel the music hastening 
to completion in my own soul do I understand— 
** Surveying a while the heights I rolled from into the deep : 
Which hark, I have dared and done, for my resting place is found 


The C Major of this life.” 2 
J. E. BOODIN. 
Los ANGELEs, CAL. 


1 Roaming in Thought, Walt Whitman. 
® Abt Vogler, Robert Browning. 
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MEDITATIONS OF AN INVALID. 
EK. N. VIGURS. 


To become an invalid is to pass from the brightness of noon 
into the gloom of twilight, to leave the kindly and familiar for 
the unknown and forbidding. It is to be compelled to face 
life in a fresh and strange form, to accept conditions at once 
new and overwhelming. 

These conditions manifest themselves gradually. During 
his initial illness the potential invalid is too ignorant perhaps, 
too sick or too dazed by the catastrophe that has overtaken 
him to realise his position. Hope, indifference and uncer- 
tainty all tend in turn to blind him to the exceptional 
demands existence is shortly to make on him. But in due 
course, if he is to become what we call a confirmed invalid, 
some measure of well-being is restored to him, or at any 
rate his state of ill-health becomes chronic rather than remains 
acute, and his mental outlook, with modifications, becomes 
normal. He wakes up to the fact that life is offering him 
something unpleasant, something perhaps almost intolerable, 
but something nevertheless which seems to demand a certain 
degree of philosophical acceptance. 

The marks of this new life are many, but for the moment 
let it be presumed they are three—limitation, isolation, and 
pain—and that they cover a field so wide and variable that 
analysis is impossible. It may be admitted at once, however, 
that they can be so dominant, that they can render an 
invalid’s life so full of restriction, so full of loneliness, and so 
full of discomfort, that sooner or later he is likely to ask 
bluntly if it is worth living. 

To dogmatise on such a question where another is con- 
cerned seems impossible, and one must admit that, judged 
according to our superficial standards, and putting all 
questions of morality aside, there may be some lives too 
tragic to be profitable. But for present purposes such 
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tragedies are better ignored. When the average invalid 
asks himself the question, “‘ Is life worth living ? ”’ he rarely 
reaches a conscious conclusion, he rarely gives himself 4 
definite answer. He asserts (to his friends) that it isn’t, and 
goes on living it! And in that fact lies the true answer, 
With few exceptions even the frailest of us cling tenaciously 
to lives from which many of the normal joys have long since 
vanished. 

Let us look at the case of a woman we will call Mrs 
Jenkins, whose combined circumstances and invalidism seem 
to suggest a state of affairs not easily to be made worse; 
and in this connection we must remember that an increase 
in pain, in weakness, or in poverty, perhaps, rather than 
accentuate the general degree of suffering, may lessen it. 
Beyond some indefinable point the human capacity to feel, 
and therefore to suffer, ceases. And since outward misery 
is only an imperfect indication of inward suffering, it is 
sensibility rather than adverse conditions we must endeavour 
to gauge. 

Mrs Jenkins, a widow of sixty, has been an invalid for 
ten years. She lives sordidly in one room in a depressing 
neighbourhood, a neighbourhood which lacks the freedom 
and vitality of a genuine slum but possesses most of its evils. 
Her life is essentially one of limitations. While not com- 
pletely bedridden she is practically unable to walk or stand, 
and spends a large part of her time getting, as we say, her 
breath back. We need not go into pathological details; 
suffice it to say that Mrs Jenkins’s symptoms are both 
ominous and unpleasant, and that her life has been so entirely 
revolutionised by her invalidism that it has ceased to be life 
in anything like its normal form. 

Her life, too, is an isolated one. She is lonely. Apart 
from the ill-natured young woman who ostensibly tends her, 
she rarely sees a human being of any kind, except through 
the window. She is unable to go out and make friends, and 
her disease, her weakness and her circumstances deter her 
from inviting them in. As for relations, they are inacces- 
sible, her late husband, her son, and her daughter being (so 
she believes) in Hell, prison, and Liverpool respectively. 
She is not only isolated from her kind physically, she is @ 
victim of that most tragic of all kinds of loneliness—the 
loneliness which accompanies a sense of guilt. What Mrs 
Jenkins’s sins are or have been we need not inquire, but 
judging by the weight of her remorse they are not to be 
spoken lightly. She is in daily, or perhaps more accurately, 
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nightly, dread of being compelled by an unsympathetic 
Deity to rejoin her late husband in his present sphere of 
correction. 

Mrs Jenkins, too, suffers pain. Horrible pain. It is so 
bad sometimes that she buries her head under the blankets 
and cries out. She buries her head to deaden the noise, 
because she has a vague terrifying feeling that if people 
knew how bad she was they would do something about it— 
summon her, perhaps, or interfere with her liberty. She 
takes four bottles of Harper’s Harmless Pain-Killer per 
week, and in doses so large that even Mr Harper himself 
would be alarmed if he knew. She might be said to take 
more Pain-Killer than food, but that is because of her 
limited income; if she had more money she would take 
more food, and more Pain-Killer, too. 

Mrs Jenkins has suffered so much in the course of her 
life that to some extent she has become inured to suffering, 
but only up to a point. She is by no means one of those 
people in whom an incapacity for feeling is misnamed 
endurance, in whom a constitutional sluggishness passes for 
patience, or paucity of spirit for resignation and tranquillity. 
She is still—and this is important—a highly sentient being, 
and when one considers her environment, her poverty, her 
pain, her weakness, her physical loneliness, and, above all, 
the anguish of her mind, it is difficult to imagine how she 
ean possibly suffer much more. And yet she not only 
believes that she can, but spends a considerable part of her 
time in formulating plans to prevent her state becoming 
worse and to baffle a Future more inherently hostile than 
her tragic past. Like Edgar in King Lear her sentiments 


‘** And worse I may be yet; _ the worst is not 
So long as we can say, ‘ This is the worst.’ ” 


And it is probable too that besides this negative satis- 
factoriness Mrs Jenkins actually experiences joy—positive 
joy! Incredible though it sounds, there are, no doubt, 
moments of freedom from pain (made more exquisite by its 
proximity) of warm drowsiness, of luxurious tea-drinking, of 
seemingly illogical spiritual comfort, when she is happy. 

And that is the mystery and miracle. Human life is not 
only supportable in abominable circumstances, but is actually 
enjoyable. Mrs Jenkins and hundreds like her prove it con- 
clusively. 

To continue on these lines, however, would be to enter 
upon an analysis of the human race’s capacity to endure, to 
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seek for a mark, more elusive than moonlight, dividing j 
from sorrow, happiness from misery, and human struggle 
from divine satisfaction. Such an attempt surely savours of 
the small boy’s desire to estimate in mathematical terms the 
relative merits of peppermint rock and silkworms. We do 
not need to know at what depths human happiness becomes 
non-existent, or the breakage point in the human capacity 
to endure ; if we are honest we shall admit straightway that 
few of us are called upon to plumb those depths—that to 
most of us is left not only some happiness but much. 

It is desirable to be clear on this matter, however. Itis 
not enough to admit vaguely that we cling to life instinctively, 
There is more in it than instinct. If we are frank we shall 
have to admit to a considerable number of conscious joys 
from which we are not at all anxious to part. I, myself, for 
instance, feel that for a man with one foot in the grave I have 
an almost profane partiality for apple charlotte and mush- 
rooms, and for one who occasionally affects a melancholic 
garb that my interest in local politics is excessive. And we 
have all seen with surprise the valetudinarian who sparks up 
at the sight of Punch and sinks back into lethargy at the 
conclusion of a Test Match. These things are not conclusive, 
but they are pertinent trifles, and most of us, though perhaps 
not so ingenuous, are in the same case as the old lady who 
anxiously asked her spiritual adviser if he thought she would 
be allowed to read Pickwick Papers in Heaven! We are 
somewhat suspicious of future joys, and while always ready 
to admit that familiarity breeds contempt, we frequently 
under-estimate the amount it contributes to our happiness 
here below. 

Once having admitted that life, though limited, is worth 
living, it is a small step to admitting that it might be more so. 
No human being has ever yet, I suppose, lived life to the full ; 
it seems to be mankind’s invariable custom to leave a margin 
of possibilities. It is conceivable that even prodigies of 
industry and system like Dickens and Anthony Trollope, 
before whose output the average man must indeed blush, 
occasionally rebuked themselves for indolence! At any rate 
it seems likely that few of us get more than half of what we 
might get out of our lives. If we wake up to the important 
things at all we wake up too late. We spend twenty years 
deciding what we will do, another twenty years learning how 
to do it, and the rest in regretting that we didn’t do more. 
We remain insensible to forms of beauty all our days. Not 
only do we fail to realise that ‘‘ a rainbow and a cuckoo’s song 
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may never come together again,” but often enough we fail 
tonotice either. We live, very largely, as we die—blind and 


eat. 

It would be paradoxical to assert that it is because of 
these things that an invalid’s life is frequently so well worth 
theliving. If the ordinary healthy man lived life to the full 
it would be reasonable to suppose that the invalid, in his pre- 
invalid days, would also do so, and that his subsequent time 
might be better or worse for that fact. As things are it is so 
invariably the custom to leave the widest roads to satis- 
faction unexplored, that the observant invalid, when he 
surveys his prospects, is likely to be astounded at what the 
odinary man misses and cheered by the possibilities still 
open to himself. And if he regards his broken, fag-end of a 
life with something like a scientific attitude, he may yet 
apture a number of those thrills popularly supposed to be 
the peculiar crown of Alpine climbers and newly-married 


eople. 

Why does he fail todo so? Very largely, I think, because 
of morbidness in one of its forms, in which I include that 
gecies of philosophical bitterness which is bound up with the 
problem of suffering. This latter, however, is a luxury in 
which few of us can honestly indulge. We know that our 
bitterness—all too evident in itself—arises not because of 
the problem of suffering, but because we happen to suffer, 
md that, very often, by reason of our own folly. It is not 
till our own hearts become filled with hate that we quarrel 
with the theory that God is love. It is not a matter of 
philosophy but of spleen. Once we succeed in looking at the 
miverse through eyes not blinded by bitterness, any philo- 
sphical doubts we have will fall into their proper place. 
The problem of human suffering existed before our time, and 
it will undoubtedly exist after; if it obtrudes, the most we 
an ask for is to solve it in a personal sense; our solution 
won’t satisfy everybody ; our immediate necessity is to 
diminate bitterness. 

Another form of morbidness is that which comes when the 
weight of our invalidism falls heavily on others. We are 
inclined to apologise with Charles Second that we are a long 
time a-dying. Such inclinations up to a point are natural ; 
there is no denying the fact that we are often a nuisance. 
But who isn’t ? On the whole, perhaps, an invalid who dies 
at forty and spends several years of his life in bed is less of a 
universal pest than the full-blooded creature who sings in his 
bath every morning for seventy years! We must take a long 
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view of it! Seriously, however, our instincts are quite cley 
on this matter, and such thoughts carried to excess ay 
dangerous and must be dealt with drastically. To folly 
them when they obtrude would be to court disaster. “Ma 
must endure their going hence, even as their coming hither’ 
And, after all, what 7s a futile life ? When we pass the bound 
of the definitely material who can assess our cosmic wealth} 
Influence is incalculable ; thought activity may be bound. 
less ; and in these days of psychical conjecture who would 
care to deny that the final pulsations from the mind ofa 
saint may not contribute more to the ultimate welfare of 
mankind than many sessions of Parliament ? Few of usar 
likely to be saints, but is it not likely that the feeblest soul 
among us can contribute some quota to the stock of universal 
riches? Is it not possible that some gesture of courage, 
unrecorded here, may yet turn the scale in some far-off 
heavenly audit ? 

But these matters are speculative ones ; and to be over. 
speculative is a temptation common to many invalids, 
Having attempted to justify a seemingly futile life by an 
appeal to ultimate values, let us hurry back to the main issue, 

First, last, and most of the time then, it is morbidness in 
one of its forms with which the invalid has to contend. And 
as I look to my own life with its many and obvious joys] 
suspect that self-pity is morbidness in its most subtle guise. 
Its ramifications spread everywhere. I find myself dwelling 
weakly on the things I might have rather than on the things 
I have. I fill myself with the rancour that comes with 
envious and futile comparison. Instead of enumerating my 
own positive joys I torture myself with the thought that 
most people possess those joys and innumerable others 
besides. Instead of lightening the burden of my symptoms 
by forgetting them, I add to it by having them constantly 
under review. They grow in number and portentiousness 
even as I watch them. My pity for myself increases by leaps 
and bounds. I lose my sense of proportion. The tiny circle 
of my woe becomes the world. The affairs of others cease to 
interest me. It is nothing to me that the whole creation 
groaneth ; I am the whole creation! Above all, I make for 
myself an atmosphere in which every form of worry thrives. 
I regret past calamities and anticipate future ones. No 
tragedy, no failure, no humiliation, no irrevocable sin in my 
past life but what I live through again and re-suffer. No 
vague, hypothetical ill, no imaginable future catastrophe but 
what I make my own and endure in advance. Not content 
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with retaining the lessons of the past and applying a reason- 
able foresight to the future I extract horrors from both and 
add them, often with a species of morbid pride, to the mis- 
fortunes of the present. Is it any wonder then, that, lacking 
as 1 do the activities and distractions of normal people, my 
life frequently holds little attraction for me? Is it not 
probable that by sheer futile morbidness and worry I knock 
50 per cent. off my already impaired capacity for appre- 
ciation ? 

Strangely enough the remedy for this feebleness is pre- 
scribed by an authority within my own heart. Having 
reached a state of dejection sufficient to produce an excuse 
for anything, my mood changes; reaction sets in. To 
paddle in the shallow waters of self-condolence and self-pity 
no longer satisfies. And as, prompted by boredom and 
monotony, I begin to stir weakly, I hear a small voice from 
some more optimistic and rational self speaking : 


** You must admit you could have sparked up earlier, 
old chap, eh? You're inclined to hug your misery, 
aren’t you? The remedy for these moods lies very 
largely in your own hands. There are times in life when 
you must literally force yourself to buck up. Don’t 
wait for it! Precipitate it! The inspiration will follow 
the action. Open your eyes and look about you. Sit up 
and read. Count the roses on the wall-paper. Do any- 
thing rather than wallow in your own resentment and 
despondency.” 


Naturally, my feebler self—a very touchy faction— 
resents this interference, and, in an aggrieved and sulky tone, 
tenders excuses with some heat. But the voice continues, 
clearer and more incisive : 


** Do you think that because you’ve got rheumatism 
or neuritis or consumption or heart disease or whatever 
it is you’ve got, you have a right to fill the world with 
your damnable whining ? Has everybody got rheumatism 
or heart disease or consumption ? Is everything in God’s 
world blemished and diseased ? . . . Forget yourself! 
Immerse yourself in the ocean of beauty that surrounds 
you! Saturate yourself with the perfection that’s near 
you. Your opportunities are still so many that you can 
never fully grasp them. Notwithstanding your limita- 
tions there is more joy left for you now than you can 
ever assimilate. First of all admit this joy, then lift it 
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up from the welter of melancholy that surrounds jt; 
glory in it, enlarge upon it, make much of it, and then, 
finally, grasp it, realising that this residue of pleaguy 
and satisfaction will increase or diminish according to 
your attitude to it... . Think of that lover of life, 
R. L. S. grinding out pleasure for healthy mankind to 
the end. Think of Nietzsche, man of iron, who cop. 
tended that everything worth-while is accomplished ng. 
withstanding. Think of the creator of Mr Polly, who 
asserted that there are no circumstances in the world 
that determined action cannot alter. Then think fora 
moment of your own life. Count over the joys you've 
spurned to-day, the pleasures you’ve lost through self- 
pity. Your trouble is not a lack of joy but an excess of 
spleen. Rouse yourself! Is there nothing you can revel 
in? Were you not privileged to sit in the sunshine this 
morning ? Was it not given to you to listen to the notes 
of a bird? Did not a child speak to you? Was there 
not a flower or a blade of grass within your reach? 
Were you not proffered food and drink and warmth? 
Are these things nothing ? Oh, rouse yourself! Revel 
in these things. And even as you do so, your interest 
will widen, your circle of appreciation will expand, and 
your soul—if not perchance some portion of your body 
too—will freshen and become whole again.” 


Very nice ! Glorious sentiments ! Wonderful, wonderful 
theory! And even as I admit the truth—the undeniable 
justice of it all—I feel the heightened mood evaporating as 
my pains and weakness return. But—and this is the point— 
these things are true, and my only hope is to act upon them 
when Ican. When I am unable to do so I am not responsible 
for the inaction. It is not the incapacity that I need fear but 
the moments of self-deception when I am tempted to simulate 
or assume that incapacity. Always provided, however, that 
I am willing to act on this voice when I am able, what is the 
most profitable attitude for me to take up? How shall I 
best regard these remaining joys of mine ? 

An invalid’s position in the world vaguely resembles that 
of a globe-trotting tourist who arrives in London ; time in 
both cases is an important factor ; it must be valued highly 
and expended wisely. But while the tourist is limited by 
time only, the invalid is limited by many things. If we cut 
down our tourist’s stay in London by one half, give him a 
pair of crutches for locomotion, and confine his researches to 
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South Kensington, the analogy will be sounder. But both 
parties, notwithstanding limitations, have this advantage 
over the ordinary citizen; they realise to the full their 
handicaps ; they are acutely alive to their disadvantages ; 
they are not likely to be lulled into false security by a surfeit 
of opportunity. In short, they are not likely to miss seeing 
the big things merely because those things are theirs to see 
any and every day. They both know they must hobble to 
see them now or not at all. 

Our tourist, of course, gets very fed-up with South 
Kensington. While there is nothing inherently wrong with 
that neighbourhood, it is only natural that he should some- 
times sigh for the places he anticipated seeing—the Towers 
and the Westminster Abbeys. And if resignation comes at 
all it comes only with time. But whether it comes or not 
there is one thing the tourist does, perhaps unconsciously ; 
he specialises. He becomes an expert on South Kensington. 
He makes up for being confined to fewer things by getting 
more out of them. And that is just what the invalid must 
do. Fewer things, more out of them. He must concen- 
trate. 

It is, I believe, possible for the invalid to get infinitely 
more, essentially, out of the limited latter part of his life 
than he did before. On every hand we see human beings 
failing, not for want of health or ability, but because their 
opportunities are too diverse, their energies too scattered ; 
because they dabble in a thousand trades rather than master 
one. If the invalid will put first things first, revise his sense 
of values, concentrate on what he can do rather than whine 
about what he can’t, and, above all, get his mind right in 
the ways indicated, the days, weeks, months or years yet in 
front of him can be abundantly full and worth-while. As 
F. W. Harvey says in his poem, “ The Bugler ”’ : 


“. . . Yet doth remain 
Metal unmarred, to each man more or less, 
Whereof to fashion perfect loveliness.” 


However, every invalid, whatever his circumstances, 
must apply this principle: that within the bounds imposed 
by his limited life common things must be exalted. His 
keynote, irrespective of conditions—physical, social, 
economic—must be a sort of ‘‘ synthetic joy,” a joy which 
is to be extracted from even the commonest actions of daily 
life. Despised pleasures and familiar things must be made 
to re-yield their joys; obvious compensations must be 
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tasted slowly, made much of, and so bathed in an atmospher 
of appreciation that they become greater. 


** The meanest floweret of the vale 
The simplest note that swells the gale, 
The common sun, the air, the skies ” 


must indeed be to him “‘ opening Paradise.” 

It is in some such way that the invalid can find happiness, 
and, within common-sense limits, be master of his fate. 
He brings to his life of limitation and handicap a joy. 
seeking concentration, a childlike enthusiasm, and, in 
manner often miraculous, flowers spring up around his 
path. 

If in normal life we might be said to live in a mansion— 
then when we become invalids we might be said to live in 
one room, with a glimpse of the garden through the open 
window. At first the prospect is unthinkable, the future 
appalling ; it appears to us that life will be unendurable, 
But as time goes on, our faculties become brighter, and we 
gaze round our sorry prison to take stock of our environment, 
A picture on the wall interests us, then another, then still 
another ; we get fond of them ; they are an enduring source 
of quiet satisfaction to us. Then other modest joys and 
small interests come. Perhaps we have books: they mean 
to us more than they ever did. We discover with Leigh 
Hunt that “in onesmallroom . . . can be gathered together 
the assembled souls of all that men held wise.” 

Perhaps for the first time in our lives we realise to the 
full our privilege in this respect. We discover for ourselves 
the old immortal masterpieces, and learn with a grateful 
thrill that these are yet the cheapest! We learn to detect 
the false and love the good. The hollow echoes of the mere 
craftsmen no longer satisfy ; we demand and crave the 
‘“‘ authentic thunder ”’ of the masters. Perhaps we catch 
some of the enthusiasm and gusto of that great valuer of 
books, William Hazlitt, in whose pages we may read with 
new interest of Don Quixote, that sorrowful-eyed knight 
whose “‘ blows and wounds . . . have applied their healing 
influence to many a hurt mind.” And in this connection 
we may find that only certain voices bring us solace in these 
days of weakness and pain. We may crave, above all other, 
the literature written in, or compounded of, tears—the 
Psalms of David, Shakespeare’s tragedies, Cervantes, the 
essays of Elia. On the other hand our greatest comfort 
may lie elsewhere. But in any case the fields of literature 
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are broad and generous and in the friendship of books alone 
may often be found a sweetness passing words. 

Then, too, we learn something of those negative pleasures 
which follow pain and restlessness. Our bed, notwith- 
standing the tragic fact that we see too much of it, becomes 
a friend whose worth only the weary ones of the world can 
appreciate fully. Sleep to us, as to Sancho Panza, becomes 


“the general coin that purchases all things, the 
balance and weight that equals the shepherd with the 
king, and the simple with the wise,” 


and, comparing it with our other joys, it becomes perhaps 
“worth all the rest of them.” 

Then, of course, human beings sometimes cross the 
threshold of our room. Perhaps they are loved ones, in 


‘which case we are lucky ; perhaps they merely serve us for 


ourmoney. But in either case they have divine elements ; 
they are of the type from which Christ picked his disciples. 
They will treat us very largely—for such is inevitable—as 
we treat them. They, like ourselves, flourish best in an 
atmosphere of appreciation. It rests with us, very largely, 
whether they flourish or not. 

Then, too, there is that glimpse into the garden—or, to 
leave our mansion and our metaphor for a moment, that 
glimpse over the railway viaduct or the dreary waste of 
roofs; for whatever bounds our horizon there is something 
beautiful or exciting to be seen. From our window we may 
be privileged to watch the sun set, or the moon rise. We 
may discover that even a smoke-stack takes on beauty when 
seen against the blue background of twilight. We may 
“remark how the shadows lengthen as the day declines.” 
We may learn something of those patient and despised 
creatures that are never far from us—those cats and sparrows 
that accept us just as we are. We may forget our troubles 
for a while in allying ourselves with their seeming-trivial acti- 
vities. There may be solace here if we open our minds to it. 

Again, as we live this quiet life in our one-roomed world 
we may make better friends with ourselves. We may look 
into our own hearts with greater penetration, and perhaps 
uproot the hypocrisy and self-deception there. We may 
come to wonder if, apart from tragedy and suffering, we 
should ever have lived, in the full sense of the word. 


EK. N. VIGURS. 


DauBy, AUSTRALIA. 
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WE read of “ a death ” in the paper. This means, I suppose, | © s 
in most cases that someone pronounced “ life extinct,” word, 
whatsoever those terms mean precisely. For what was this | “° * 
‘life’ now “extinct”? What is meant by “ extinct ” or mean 
‘‘ extinguished’? It would seem that this manner of Su 
speaking arose from the fact that bystanders observed that fully, 
“dead bodies” were cold. Hence the “life” called } is‘ 
** extinct ”’ or “‘ extinguished ’”’ was the heat or the warmth left it, 
of the body. Hence also the talk of “ extinction,” since heat } her 
may be said to be “‘ extinguished.”” Here we probably come fore, 
on one reason why so many of the old theologians identified term, 
the soul with a ray from the great central fire called the that 
Deity. Heat implied fire, they would argue. But heat, | 4% 
though inseparable from it and, indeed, of the same substance signif 
with it, did neither constitute nor exhaust that same fire, as 
it was in itself. When the heat had departed from the body § ‘8° 
and the body, therefore, became cold, then the fire, in like | 82° 
manner, had left it. They further associated heat with the to 
ideas of light and of goodness, as the cold was associated by body 


them with the ideas of darkness and evil. cepa 
But to read of a death in the paper is not to come face to ] , 
face with it, to see someone actually ‘‘ dying ”’—in articulo ea 


mortis, as we say. We still have to ask what “ death ” means by tt 
in the language of immediate experience for those on this old 
earth of ours or, as James would say, how we should “ cash” | 0 | 
it, while still “‘ in the land of the living,” ‘‘ this life,” as we that 
say, or “ this world,” thus implying more “‘ lives ”’ or more 
‘“‘ worlds.” As it happens, I think we have answered this | *° 
question already in passing. We mean nothing more than it m 
‘* a corpse ”’ or “‘ our seeing a corpse ”’ or “‘ dead body.” We the 
never have meant more than that. No “ corpse ” or “‘ dead pret 
596 
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body,” no “death.” Nor had anyone spoken of “ death ” 
or so much as have framed that conception, since mankind 

frst lived on this earth, but from seeing or handling a 

“corpse.” And the “‘ body ” it was that was “ dead,” not 

the man, spirit, soul or what not, that before was supposed 

to ‘inhabit ” it. Only by a kind of metonomy, proper to 

some later date, could the man have been said to be “ dead.”’ 

For a “dead man ”’ is simply a ‘‘ corpse’ and has never 

meant aught but a “‘ corpse ” save in contexts more pleasant 

and facetious. In the terms, then, of first-hand experience 

we mean, when we use the word ‘“‘ death,” that we now see a 

“corpse”? or dead body or have recently seen such a 

“corpse.” We may stand by a death-bed and see a “ live 

body ’” becoming a “‘ dead ”’ one. “ Another death,” some- 

one may say, ‘‘ and the third in the family of late ’’—in a 
word, the third “‘ corpse” or dead body. So also, supposing 
we say, ‘‘ So-and-so will be dead in six months,” then we 
mean there will then be a “‘ corpse.” 

Such a “‘ corpse ” may be called ‘‘ the remains ”’ or, more 
fully, ‘‘ the mortal remains ”’ or the body now mortal or dead. 
It is what So-and-so “ left behind him,” or what, when he 
left it, remained in the place where we say that he “‘ died ”— 
otherwise, in the place that he left. And that place, there- 
fore, ““ knew him no more.”” And we even apply this same 
term to those literary and other productions that we say 
that a man leaves behind, as we speak of the money he 
“leaves” or the legacies “‘ left ” in his will or his “ relict,” 
signifying his widow. And so, too, we have the word 
“relics,” as the Romans of old their reliquie. All of these 
usages mean that the man has “ departed this life,’’ which 
is now neither English nor grammar but probably stood for 
“to quit’ or, perhaps, “‘ separate from”’ this life or the 
body or life in the body. And likewise we have “ the 
departed.” 

“Death,” then, for the living observer means simply a 
“corpse” or ‘dead body.” We never saw anyone die, if 
by that we mean anything else. What, however, of the person 
himself, who is commonly supposed to be “‘ dying”? ? What 
is“ dying,” qua dying, for him? No one living can answer 
that question. What “ dying,” qua dying, may mean, we 
can none of us say till we die. And we cannot say then, if 
we “ perish.”” This “‘ dying” must be an experience, or else 
it means nothing for ws, just as someone must actually die in 
the sense that he has that experience. I think I mean here 
pretty much what is meant by Dr Schiller, when he says : 
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“No man ever yet saw another die; but if he had 
he would have witnessed his own annihilation.” “ Ings. 
much,” so he comments on this, “‘ as he could never ge 
the other’s self and so a fortiori could not observe its 
destruction ; what he saw was the ‘ death’ of a ‘ body’ 
which was merely a phenomenon in his own world of 
experience.” } 





We are sometimes disposed, it would seem, to use 
“dying ”’ and “ death”? as equivalent. We speak of “the 
fear of death ” often, when what we mean really is “ dying.” 
This appears to me somewhat misleading. It were better to 
keep the term “death” to denote a “dead body” o 
“‘ corpse,”’ for we saw that in first-hand experience we mean 
that, no more and no less. ‘“ Dying” never yet meant a 
“dead body.” But “death” is the outcome of “ dying,” 
for “ dying ” produces a “ corpse,”’ void of motion, inert and 
still-born. It is only when somebody “ dies ”’ that you have 
what you call a “dead body.” He, therefore, in “ dying” 
seems active, productive of “‘ death” by so “dying.” He is 
far from “ extinct” in that case. But, if so, why suppose 
that he ceases on thus giving birth to a “‘ corpse ”’ ? 

Just a word on “ the fear of death” also. By “ death” 
we must mean some experience, the pain that so often appears 
to precede or attend upon “ dying” or the “ dying ”’ as it is 
in itself or whatever it is that succeeds it. So Browning 
conceives it in “‘ Prospice.”” The object of fear in that case 
must be, therefore, some future experience, regarded as 
wholly unknown or conceived in some positive sense, as, to 
take here a commonplace instance, we all must at some time 
have said we would give twenty pounds to escape from some 
ordeal impending upon us, an interview, a marriage proposal, 
a viva voce examination and so on. 

We find, then, the uses of language, embodying, as they 
probably do, simple facts or instinctive beliefs, all suggesting 
that what is called “death” and we here have called 
“ dying,” qua dying, is some positive and crucial experience, 
envisaged as “leaving the body.” This “leaving” may 
take different forms. For, as “ living” means living in some 
way, must “ dying’? mean dying in some way. You no more 
can “die” than you “ live,” so to speak, in the abstract or 
void. 

What, then, of “ survival of death’? ? We are now in a 
better position to examine this commonplace phrase. What 


1 Humanism, p. 285. 
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is meant, first of all, by this “death,” which we may Oeig 
polpe survive—or, perhaps, it were better to say by the 
ce of your Hegels and Humes? I suppose it the 
“corpse,” the “‘ dead body,” or else it means “ dying” as 
such, and this “‘ dying ” I suppose some experience and that 
which we have, when we “die.” If we mean the surviving 
the ‘ corpse,” there is not only nothing against it. There is, 
in addition, the fact that the “body” in becoming a 
“corpse ” undergoes some mysterious change, which suggests 
that its ‘‘ owner ”’ has “‘ left” it. If we mean the survival of 
“dying,” why cease to experience after it? Dying as the 
way to eatinction—a dying to death, so to speak—would 
appear a gratuitous travail. And however long we may 
“die,” why suppose we shall thereafter cease, if we mean 
more than ceasing from “dying” and commencing to do 
somewhat else ? 

And now for the logic of the question. The statement 
that men survive death or, per contra, they do not and 
“perish ” is a universal statement or maxim, applying to all 
men whatever, or else a historical summary, meaning no 
more than that all men have hitherto survived or have 
“nerished.”’ In the latter sense here we dismiss it, as having, 
strictly speaking, no bearing on those now alive on the earth. 
If taken as a universal maxim, its meaning, I suppose, must 
be found, if by ‘‘ meaning’? we mean something more than 
some verbal alternative form, in some actual application to 
a person or a number of persons now living. Otherwise it 
appears to be nothing but a rule we have no present use for, 
a rule, so to speak, in cold storage.!_ It means, then, that 
“T shall survive.” Or we can, if we like, put a question—in 
other words, ‘‘ Shall I survive ?’’ Now, both statement and 
question refer to a future, however indefinite. But state- 
ments concerning the future can only be proved or disproved 
—verified, as we say—by the future. This is so with all fore- 
casts, predictions. And questions concerning the future can 
only be answered by the future. ‘‘ The event,” as we say, 
“will determine,” “‘ time only can show ” and so on. 

That no definite time in the future is mentioned in judge- 
ment or question in no way affects the main points. For 
example, a man may predict that another great war will 
break out and involve certain European powers. It is 
“sooner or later’’ that he means or, perhaps, ‘‘ when the 
hour seems propitious to this or that power, such as Ger- 


1 This very apt phrase I have borrowed, from whom I can not now 
remember. 
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many.” Every such judgement, however, of necegsj 
“abides the event.” And the future pronounces upon it, 
alike for the prophets themselves, should they happen to live 
long enough, and for those who become acquainted with it, 

“* Verified,” we said, ‘“‘ by the future.” But what, we 
must go on to ask, is this “‘ future,”’ to speak more precisely } 
And what this “event,” that determines? This point js 
extremely important. I think it will always be found ty 
consist in some future experience and, therefore, in someone's 
experience or those of a number of people. The answe 
likewise to a question must always be somebody’s answer, 
To recur to a previous instance, ‘‘ So-and-so will be dead in 
six months.” That prediction “* comes true,” if and when in 
the course of the six months that follow we perceive his 
“‘ dead body ” or “ corpse ”’ or, perhaps, make a post-mortem 
of it. That is face-to-face verification. It is ‘‘ verified ” also 
more loosely or, as we may say, at second hand—even third 
or fourth hand in some cases—supposing we read in a paper 
or are told of his “death” by a friend. This, however, is 
hardly conclusive. Reports are occasionally false or at least, 
say the wits, exaggerated. Notwithstanding, from the 
nature of things very few can in any such case have a face- 
to-face verification. The same will hold good, if we say, 
“* There will be a great war in six months, and the Germans 
will march into France.” Here for most of us verification 
would consist of reports in the papers. Others, however, 
might witness the Germans or French on the march, while 
yet others, a very few only, might issue commands, “ declare” 
war, set the military forces in motion. 

To return to the case of survival, we said that the 
“future”? would be found to consist in some future 
experience. Provided that experience is mine, then I must, 
ipso facto, survive. And unless I survive, I can never verify 
or disprove my prediction. By me it is unverifiable. Nor 
can I answer my question, which must in that case go 
unanswered, unless it is answered by others. But neither 
can anyone else either answer the question about me or 
prove me to judge well or ill, if he does not survive to do so. 
Thus, if no one at all should survive, then my question can 
never be answered, my judgement can never be tested. By 
all is it unverifiable and, therefore, presumably meaningless, 
a point I shall shortly recur to. Moreover, if one should 
survive, why not others—or all, for that matter? Why 
suppose some invidious distinctions? And who is there 
minded to make them ? 
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We may now, I think, go a step further. For the question 
could never be answered, the forecast be proved true or false, 
save by those who not only survive but have known of that 
question, that forecast. Suppose that I kept to myself this 
particular question or forecast, then J could alone solve the 
riddle, myself thus the real or true answer. Indeed, the 
generality of men, did they entertain any such questions 
concerning themselves and their futures, would keep them, 
I think, to themselves, being neither theologians nor philo- 
sophers.t Again, to the question, “‘ Shall I perish ?” I alone 
can give the ultimate answer, an answer conclusive and final. 
For how, if another survived, could he prove that I nowhere 
survived ? We can prove to our own satisfaction or, rather, 
can prove in most cases for our limited practical purposes 
that persons “‘ presumed dead ” are “‘ dead,” are no more on 
this old earth of ours. But we cannot conclusively prove it ; 
such persons sometimes reappear. What we mean is, we 
cannot produce them or get into some kind of contact. And 
they may themselves so have willed it. Likewise, if another 
survived, he might guess or infer my “ extinction,” albeit his 
personal survival by analogy suggested the opposite; con- 
dusively prove he could not that I nowhere survived and 
was active. But if I myself can alone give the final, the 
ultimate answer, it follows that a negative answer is, 
literally speaking, impossible. If a negative answer to a 
question is, literally speaking, impossible, the affirmative 
judgement corresponding cannot fail of its “ verification ” 
and thus may be said to be “true” as well now as when 
“verified” later. Not only is it ‘‘ morally certain,” not only 
“a foregone conclusion”; it cannot not be “ verified.” 

To put some of these points otherwise, first, a question 
concerning the future that cannot be answered in the future 
at some time by someone or other, I take to be really no 
question. Such a question is this, “‘ Shall I perish ? ” if all 
living beings must “‘ perish.”” We may say much the same 
of our doubts. For to doubt that I shall survive “* death,”’ 
that I shall have some sort of experience, when I am said to 
be “ dead,”’ seems a futile and meaningless doubt. I can put 
it to no kind of test save by dying—and also surviving. And 
so, too, with any such judgements as “ All who are living will 
perish,”’ if all who are living will perish. For no one can test, 
verify them. The unverifiable in principle in the sphere of 
prediction or prophecy I take, in one word, to be meaningless. 
That is to say, “‘ truth ” and “ error ” themselves have been 


1 At least, by profession, not instinct. 
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robbed of all meaning. In that sphere at least, we contend, 
neither “error” nor “truth” can there be, unless veri. 
fication is possible. 

These reflections on the logic of the matter should lead 
us, if sound, to conclude that my question concerning 
survival is not to be esteemed a real question. Real questions 
admit of two answers, two alternative answers, at least. 
Kither answer may prove the true answer, and which yill 
turn out to be true we can never be certain in advance. In 
the case we are dealing with here there appear to be no real 
alternatives. I must both question and answer. Indeed, it 
may even be said that I am both the question and the answer, 
By living I myself am the truth. For none other can raise 
the same question—so much as in terms formulate it—none 
other conclusively answer it. Another, to raise the same 
question, must first become one with myself, 

And now let us turn to “ extinction.” This brings us 
once more to the points touched upon at the very beginning. 
We saw then that what was “ extinguished ” appeared to be 
the heat of the body. Examine this further ; you find that 
it means a transformation or change from one state or con- 
dition to another, is positive, therefore, not negative. The 
body, once warm, becomes cold. And the body itself, for 
that matter, can never be wholly “ extinguished.”” At most 
we reduce it to ashes or it crumbles away into dust. Here, 
indeed, as so often in these days, we suffer mere words to 
beguile us, to strike and paralyse us with fear. For mere 
words may be terrible things, if we look them not straight in 
the face and demand that they prove their face value. 

This ‘‘ extinction,”’ moreover, is something that doctors 
and nurses observe ; it is part of their immediate experience 
and, as such, is no part of their patient’s. For the patient’s 
experience is surely not the same with his medical attendant’s 
—and happily so for the latter or even, it may be, for both. 
We have, therefore, no right to apply such a term as “‘ extine- 
tion ” to the patient on the strength of a doctor’s certificate. 
*“* Dying ” and “ death,” as we said, are too often confused 

nowadays. This is what Dr Schiller has called “‘ the essential 
and incurable philosophic ambiguity of ‘death’.” For 
“* death,” as he goes on to say, “‘ is not the same thing for 
him who experiences and for him who witnesses it.”’ } 

Some, however, would pretend we are “ extinguished ” 
on falling asleep every night. We recall David Hume’s 
famous argument : 


1 Humanism, p. 286. 
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‘“‘ When my perceptions are remov’d for any time, as 
by sound sleep ;_ so long am I insensible of myself, and 
may be truly said not to exist. And were all my per- 
ceptions remov’d by death, and cou’d I neither think, 
nor feel, nor see, nor love, after the dissolution of my 
body, I shou’d be entirely annihilated, nor do I conceive 
what is farther requisite to make me a perfect non- 
entity.” 


I do not think much of this argument, plausible as it may 
seem at first sight to uncritical minds: it appears to me 
wholly unworthy of a thinker so subtle and lucid. It assumes 
the whole question at issue in the language here employed of 
“sound sleep.” Even so it is perfectly clear that the argu- 
ment proves far too much and involves us in certain con- 
clusions its author preferred not to draw or, it may be, had 
failed to deduce, being such as the most thorough-going, 
most ardent of sceptics might shrink from. Hume abolished 
“the self,’’ we are told, and reduced it to a bundle of per- 
ceptions ; he reduced it, I take leave to say, to a series or 
succession of “‘ I’s.”” For, provided in the case of “‘ sound 
sleep’ I am “‘ truly said not to exist,” then, whenever I 
chance to sleep soundly, I die or become a “ non-entity.” 
If, however, I cease to exist every time that I chance to sleep 
soundly, it follows that a new “ I’ is born, when “* I dream ” 
or “ awake in the morning.” Yet this “I” that awakes in 
the morning recognises himself for the same as the “ I” that 
last night went to bed and remembers past doings, past 
years, that belonged to a number of “‘ I’s”’ that have long 
ago ceased to exist. Of all possible delusions this claim to 
substantial metaphysical identity or, should you prefer it, 
continuity, appears to me plainly the grossest, and yet it 
consistently ‘‘ works.” Thus, it follows, “‘ my ” becoming a 
“non-entity,”’ dying or ceasing to exist, makes precisely no 
practical difference, repeated how often soever. The result 
is precisely the same as it would be, supposing throughout I 
experienced and failed to remember. So “‘ death,” after all, 
isno obstacle to what would be, practically speaking, tanta- 
mount to renewal or survival and, indeed, indistinguishable 
from it. Moreover, were all my perceptions removed, as 
Hume says, when I “ die,” in the ordinary sense of that 
term, what, on this view at least, could prevent a new “ I’s ”’ 
being thereafter born, for all practical purposes identical 
with the ‘‘ I ’’ that was said to have “‘ died’? ? That, indeed, 
on the grounds of analogy appears the more logical alterna- 
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tive: the death of each ‘“‘ I” in this life is succeeded by the 
birth of another, and the death of an “ I,” when it “ dies” 
should thus prelude the birth of an “ I.” 

Conclusions so strange and paradoxical suggest that we 
make a mistake, if we tacitly accept Hume’s assumption 
concerning ‘‘ sound sleep,’’ as he calls it. A more rational 
assumption would be surely that always in “sleep” we 
experience—‘‘ dream,” if that word is used broadly—and 
then for the most part forget.1 We remember a “ dream” 
upon waking ; we seldom remember it long. More correctly, 
I think, in most cases we experience it, while we are 
*“‘ waking.” And this may explain a strange point. When 
we ‘‘ wake,”’ we are sometimes set wondering whether we 
“* wake,” or still “‘ dream.” For the two “ worlds ”’ appear 
intermingled, although for one brief moment only, over. 
lapping, so to speak, one another. So it may be, perhaps, 
when we “ wake ”’ in that “ new” or ‘‘ next world ”’ after 
““death.”” This experiencing a dream upon waking appears 
to be proof of two points. There is no break between the 
two “ worlds.’” And—this point is, perhaps, more important 
—I preserve my own “ personal identity,”’ surveying both 
** worlds ”’ simultaneously. 

If in “ sleep ” we at all times experience and yet for the 
most part forget, then the reason I conceive to be this, that 
our falling asleep signifies that we cease to attend or take 
interest. For the nearer to sleeping we come, if I judge of the 
matter correctly, the nearer we come, in like manner, to 
ceasing to take any interest in what, as we say, “ goes on 
round us.” Again, in so far as I am able to judge of my 
** dream worlds ”’ on “ waking,” they resemble in the maina 
panorama that passes before the mind’s eye, and I fail to 
concentrate my attention on particular aspects or features. 
All features seem equally vivid or sometimes all equally 
blurred. 

To return for a moment to Hume, for, however we judge 
of our “‘ dream worlds,” our judgement of Hume will hold 
good. On the common assumptions, which are Hume’s, in 
regard to the nature of sleep (he but represents ‘‘ common 
sense ” here), recollection of the past, as we said, is turned 
into the grossest of delusions. We remember the pasts of 
** dead selves ’’ and identify ourselves with those “ selves.” 
And we cannot so much as see how such delusions could ever 


* Darkness, for instance, we experience on putting out the lights on 


retiring. An analogous experience in sleep we should not as a rule call a 
** dream.” 
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arise. But, if J all along have been there, the main facts will 
be seen to cohere. I remember and also forget. But of 
“waking life,” too, this holds good. When so much of that 
life is forgotten, why suppose we should not forget more of 
those “‘ dream worlds,” which, generally speaking, appear so 


a 


chaotic, so meaningless and so incoherent on “‘ waking ” ? 
But if I am there all along, then I hold and can take up the 
thread. 

“Common sense,” as we said, supports Hume. For his 
“sound sleep ”’ is called “‘ dreamless sleep,” which implicitly 
means what he says without drawing his sceptical conclusions. 
His assumptions are still much alive among folk who have 
never read Hume or so much as have heard of his works. It 
is time they were both dead and buried. I conclude that the 
champions of ‘ extinction ” look in vain to death’s twin 
brother, sleep, to promote their suicidal philosophy. 

Finally, let us extinguish this talk of “* extinction,” if we 
ean. For ‘‘ extinguished ” is no possible predicate, I venture 
tosay, of myself. I alone could, in fact, predicate it, and yet 
beyond all doubt it stands that no “I” could say “I am 
extinguished.” For “‘ extinction ”’ is just non-existence, the 
negation, in a word, of experience. I cannot be somehow 
“extinguished ’’ and also affirm my “extinction.” The 
thought of my being extinguished is thus, in the language of 
Berkeley, ‘* a downright repugnancy and trifling with words.” 
And it follows, moreover, from this that “‘ extinguished ”’ for 
me has no meaning. ‘“‘ Extinction,” “‘ not-being,” “ non- 
entity,” are terms that negate all experience. I never can 
come on “ not-being ’’ and determine what stuff he is made 
of. And, therefore, I never can “ cash ”’ him in the language 
of immediate experience. Only by speaking instead of a self, 
spirit, soul or what not can we predicate any such terms, not 
to say give them positive content. But, if I first cancel 
myself, then I cancel also my experience. Moreover, I never 
could say to you, reader, to speak entre nous, that “‘ you now 
are extinct, a non-entity,” just as in turn you could never 
address that same statement to me. 

For that matter, it is meaningless to say that a spirit or 
soul is extinguished, for that is the same thing with saying a 
non-entity is now a non-entity. That is, we predicate 
nothing of the nothing identical with it—an assertion 
amounting to nothing. It is only in the past tense, if then, 
that such statements acquire plausibility. ‘‘ A spirit has 
now been extinguished ’’ may appear at first sight to mean 
somewhat, pronounced over someone’s “ dead body.” But 
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substitute “I” for “a spirit,” and for “ has” you must 
substitute “‘ have.” And, if so, I alone can predicate it, |) 
that case, although once “ extinguished,”’ I live once again 
to affirm it. And so we are brought a second time to that 
strange and paradoxical position to which we were brought 
by Hume’s theory. Once more would I emphasise this, that 
to speak of a “ spirit”? as “‘ extinguished ” is to speak as a 
witness or observer. No observer, we saw, ever witnessed 
the “ extinction ”’ or “ destruction” of a “ spirit.” This 
cannot be too oft repeated. 

Dr Jacks has laid stress upon what, in a charming and 
challenging volume, he describes as our “ self-affirmations,” 
He means that we say that “‘ I am,” or more fully, perhaps, 
“Tam I.” Now, at first sight, ‘‘ I am,” ‘“‘ I am I,” may 
appear somewhat barren affirmations, productive of nothing, 
too static. But, if we read further, we find : 


*““* Tam’ expresses something far greater, far deeper, 
than the bare discovery of your own existence. It 
expresses your intention to go on existing—it declares 
that you mean to be. ‘I am’ and ‘I mean to be’ are 
two ways of saying the same thing. The words are more 
than a bare notification of your existence: they are an 
affirmation of it; an intimation to all and sundry that 
you are not only in existence at this moment, but mean 
to be in existence for ever. ‘I am’ affirms you as a 
light that means to burn and not as though you were a 
spark that goes out the instant it is kindled.” ! 


Thus “‘ I mean to be ”’ looks to the future, signifying “ I will 
be and shall be,” ‘‘ I mean to go on, to experience, even when 
dying—or dead!”’ And so you may say this affirmation 
expresses “* the essence of my nature,”’ to use Dr Jacks’s own 
language, the truest, the most vital thing, that philosophers 
even could say of me. Being the truest thing about me, it 
seems to be wholly inconsistent with my ever becoming a 
non-entity, whatever that precisely may mean. For let those 
who can make something of it make something of my future 
non-entity. Moreover, this same affirmation appears to be 
inconsistent also with questions and doubts about survival 
in an honest and genuine sense, as opposed to dialectical 
questions, which serve but for mental gymnastics or for 
verbal or logical games. 

Now, this raises a curious question I will only just touch 
on in passing. I recall Mr Sidgwick’s remarks : 
1 The Inner Sentinel, p. 141. 
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“Tt may be taken as a safe rule that wherever a 
serious dispute occurs about the ‘ existence’ of any- 
thing, the point really at issue is the precise ‘ nature ’ of 
something which both parties admit to exist in a sort of 
way. An example familiar to philosophers is that of the 
question as to the ‘ existence ’ of an external world.” ? 


This would seem, if correct, to apply to the question of 
“a future existence,” conceived as a “ world ”’ now existing, 
whereunto we go, when we “‘die.”” And the real point at 
issue would then be not whether or not we survive but what 
manner of experience we may look for on leaving “‘ this 
world ” for “‘ the next.”” Such a point could be finally settled 
by no philosophical reasoning nor even by psychical research, 
though the latter may well open vistas for those who seek 
positive knowledge. We shall finally know “the next 
world,” when we live in and are of that world. 

Dr Jacks, in the passage we quoted, refers to the spark 
that goes out. And “ extinction ”’ or a being put out does, if 
anywhere, appear to be plausible, when used of lamps, 
candles, and so on, as poets and others have remarked. What, 
however, do we actually mean in the language of immediate 
experience, when someone extinguishes a candle or the 
candle goes out of itself or, perhaps, is put out by the wind ? 
At least in most cases, I suppose that we mean “‘ we are put 
into darkness ”’ or, where there are more than one candle, 
“the light is pro tanto diminished.” Our conditions or 
surroundings are changed. What this means for the candle, 
ifanything, no one can very well say. Be it added that J am 
nocandle. A candle is, primarily at any rate, an object in 
my “field of experience.’’ So far is it on the same level 
precisely, I suppose, with a “‘ corpse.” No more right can I 
have in that case to transfer to myself or to others terms 
properly used of a candle than I have for transferring such 
language as is properly applied to ‘“* dead bodies.” 

The mistake we have hitherto made lies, I think, in our 
speaking abstractly of a ‘future existence”’’ or “ life,” 
“immortality,” ‘‘ life after death,” and proceeding to ask 
ourselves whether such things are metaphysically possible. 
We speak of a ‘‘ future existence ’’ but cut the time-element 
out, though essentially part of the question. Moreover, we 
cut out the “I.” For we speak of “‘ the spirit ”’ or “ soul,” 
of a spiritless, soulless abstraction, with which I for my part, 
at least, have not even a nodding acquaintance. Yet for each 


1 The Application of Logic, p. 181. 
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of us now the real question is not ‘* Is there such an exig. 
ence?” “Is the soul or the spirit immortal?” ‘* Does th. 
spirit survive ?”’ and so on. The real question, if questig, 
there be, is the personal “‘ Shall I survive? ”’! It is thy 
not a question concerning the present constitution of the 
*‘ universe,’ supposing there be such a “ universe.” And 
what comes to pass in the future the “‘ universe,” whateve 
its nature, supposing there be such a “ universe,” needs must 
embrace and admit of. 

“* Dying,” whatever it consists in, appears the peculiar 
prerogative of those who are said to bedying. It is somethin 
unshared in by others. Or, at least, that is so of “‘ the living,” 
If others in some sense may share it, they dwell in some world 
beyond this, into which we are “ born,”’ when we “ die,” 
Such may well, I conceive, be the case. It is thus that] 
should try, in conclusion, to explain in more positive fashion 
what is meant by the “ death ” of an “‘ I ”—otherwise, by 
his “‘ dying,” qua dying. For an “I” from his birth isa 
*‘ you ”’ in his passage or his course on this earth. When at 
length he “‘ departs from this life,’”’ then he ceases, indeed, to 
be a “ you ”’ to those “ I’s ” that still dwell on this earth, 
But this *‘ I’ does not cease to be “I.”’ Nor, in fact, does 
he cease to be a “‘ you,” if he prove a new “ you ”’ in “ new 
worlds.”’ Such, I think, are the real, basic facts at the 
bottom of “‘ dying ” and “‘ death.” 


HAROLD P. COOKE. 


CAMBRIDGE. 


1 I have ventured in a previous paper, ‘‘ The Philosopher’s Neglect of 
the Obvious ” (Vol. XXIX, No. 3), to lay stress on the thinker himself, 
when regarded concretely as “I,” as distinct from an “ ego,” “self,” 
“subject.” And here let me add to that phrase “ as distinct from a spirit 
or soul.” 
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IS AUSTRALIA “A DOG IN THE 
MANGER”? 


A REPLY. 


HAROLD D. B. MILLER, M.B., B.S. 
Formerly Acting Chief Health Officer to the Northern Territory, 


AND 


EDWARD J. SHILLINGLAW, 
Victorian Education Department. 


RECENTLY two articles by Mr Watkin Davies have appeared 
inthe HisBERT JOURNAL. It is surprising that these have 
been passed by without any comment from people who look 
upon these questions from viewpoints other than those of 
Mr Davies. Although his articles are informative and 
critical, and display considerable knowledge of the subjects 
othe part of the author, it is still obvious that Mr Davies is 
Huropean in his outlook, and that his information has been 
derived from books and not from direct observation. The 
articles are particularly dangerous, since they are read by 
many leaders of opinion throughout the world, many of 
whom will accept as truth, statements which are barely half- 
tuths. Had Mr Davies considered some facts of elementary 
geography, his views would not have been so influenced by 
the journalistic extravagances of a number of modern 
publicists. His statements concerning Australia are mis- 
lading ; but similar statements are so often expressed by 
other authorities, that many people are under the impression 
that this continent is an idle Garden of Eden. Unfortunately 
this is not the case. 

Chambers’s Encyclopedia states that Australia is capable 
of carrying a population of 200 millions ;4 Mr Davies is con- 


1 Chambers’s Encyclopedia, Vol. VI., p. 87. 
Vou. XXXII. No. 4. 609 20 
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tent with 100 millions, while Professor Griffith Taylor ( 
Chicago and formerly Sydney, who for many years yy 
connected with the Commonwealth Meteorological Depay. 
ment) places the number at 18 million persons living gt, 
good standard, and at 50 millions if the people are living g 
the degree of economy at which the inhabitants of the ove. 
populated countries of Europe are compelled to live.! Why 
population of Asiatics Professor Taylor thinks that Austral, 
is capable of carrying, has not been stated. We hay 
travelled fairly extensively in Australia, and our om 
opinion is that Griffith Taylor is fairly correct in his state. 
ment. Although Australia has about the same area x 
Europe or the United States, it does not follow that the 
circumstances are in any way alike: still many writers seem 
to imagine that, because the United States carries a popv. 
lation of 120 millions, Australia could do the same.? 

The homoclime of Australia is North-western Africa with 
its fringe of fertile country along the Mediterranean, corre. 
sponding to the fertile regions of Southern Australia, then 
the Sahara, corresponding to the vast Central Australian 
deserts, and lastly the Northern Sudan, corresponding to the 
dry pastoral areas of Northern Australia. These countries 
have been in a civilised condition for over 2,000 years, and 
their population is about 22 millions. Even this comparison 
is a poor guide, because the arable lands of Southern Australia 
are not so extensive as those in Morocco, Algeria and Tunis; 
nor is the Australian desert capable of supporting half a 
million people; nor are the pastoral lands of Northem 
Australia as well watered as the Senegal-Niger region. 
Altitude and other geographical considerations turn the scales 
in favour of North Africa. It can be seen, therefore, that the 
statement that Australia cannot be adequately populated for 
centuries has behind it no foundation in geographical fact. 
In reality Australia will have reached its maximum popv- 
lation by the year a.p. 2000. 

Many people have the view that the primary necessity in 
the settlement of a country, is that there should be a settled 
peasantry, living almost entirely on the products of small 
farms. This may be the picture presented in European and 

1 At intervals Professor Taylor has spoken of these two estimates. I 
was somewhat confused, but happening to meet his brother, I asked for 
an explanation. Mr Evan Taylor explained that 18 millions would be the 
optimum population and 50 millions would be the population at saturation 
point.—H. M. ' 

* As this is only a statement of opinion expressed in a conversation, 
the accuracy of these figures cannot be vouched for. 
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Asiatic countries, but—except in a few favourably situated 
localities—it is not attainable to any extent in Australia. 


Patt: F Moreover, it is extremely doubtful whether the work of such 


nts would be of much assistance in easing the food 
shortage in over-populated countries. It is much more 
important that the land should produce as much as possible. 
From the point of view of world welfare, the presence of 
120 million sheep in Australia is far more important than the 
presence of an additional 10 million inhabitants. 

The useless and barren pastoral lands of Australia occupy 
somewhat more than half the total area. To illustrate con- 
ditions in the barren pastoral lands, let us take the example 
of the Muntooroo Station near Broken Hill in New South 
Wales. Here, with a rainfall of 7 inches, and no natural 
water, the expenditure of £100,000 on dams and water supply 
has resulted in the grazing of thirty-three sheep to the square 
mile. This obviously is not a practical proposition for an 
Asiatic or Latin peasant farmer. In these regions no culti- 
vation has ever produced more valuable crops than the native 
grasses and saltbush, from which wealth can only be obtained 
from the animals grazing thereon. Men work on these 
stations, but the nature of their work is such that they would 
not often be at home even if their homes were situated on the 
station. It is the custom, therefore, for these men to leave 
their wives and families in Broken Hill or some other town, 
where educational facilities and some of the comforts of 
civilisation can be obtained—with the result that the 
recorded population of the interior is not so great as that for 
which the country actually provides a living. As one travels 
further inland, conditions become more arid, until stark 
desert is reached. When one reaches the north-west of 
Western Australia, stations will appear again—with a 
carrying capacity of about ten sheep to the square mile. 
The world can ask no more than that this country should be 
well stocked with sheep. These observations would be true 
of the north-west quarter of New South Wales, the south- 
west quarter of Queensland, the southern half of Northern 
Territory, the northern three-quarters of South Australia, 
and about three-quarters of Western Australia. 

The southern region of fair pastoral country would occupy 
about one-third of the remainder of the five southern states, 
and would have a rainfall ranging between 10 and 15 inches. 
These regions are easy to clear and work, but are particularly 
liable to drought: then the death rate among stock is 
enormous. A one-man holding in this region varies from 
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1,000 to 20,000 acres—amazing no doubt to the Europeu} to walt 
publicist who imagines that a peasant should be living on aif to its 


area from 80 to 200 acres in extent. Nevertheless, no ma 


nt in 


could manage on less and keep solvent. In some parts gf culture 
this belt of country it is possible to crop the land once jf from 19 


three years—wheat being the only crop worth growing, } 
this portion of the country there has been great progres 
during the last twenty years. Railways and roads hay 
been built, and in many places the settlers have been supplied 
with water from reservoirs situated in the wetter districts 
100 to 200 miles nearer to the coast. It is not possible ty 
irrigate this country, because there is not enough rain falling 
in the whole continent to do so. Irrigation settlements exist 
along the River Murray, but the capacity for extension in 
this respect is decidedly limited. In Victoria, no stream to 
the west of the Loddon contains enough water to enable it to 
reach the Murray. The amount of money and work that is 
being expended in developing this region is immense; itis 
grossly unjust for armchair critics on the other side of the 
world to claim that little is being done to develop this 
country. 

Now we reach the districts with a rainfall between 15 and 
25inches. These are the agricultural regions of the continent, 
and have been occupied for many years. Of course there is 
both good land and bad land here. The living areas are 
considerably smaller than they are further inland, but not 
so small as the holdings in European countries. It is this 
region and the next which may be looked to for the support 
of the increased population of the future. 

The remainder of the country (rainfall over 25 inches) is 
small in extent, but it contains the forest, the best sheep 
country, and most of the dairying districts of the Common- 
wealth. Here are situated all the large cities of Australia, 
excepting Adelaide. 

Now let us glance over the north of the continent. We 
find first the region of fair pastoral country. This lies in the 
Kimberley district in Western Australia, in the Northen 
Territory between latitudes 15° S. and 20° S. and in north- 
western Queensland. Here the country is suitable for the 
raising of beef cattle and not for sheep. It is liable to 
drought, and every year has a long dry season. The climate 
is as hot as that in any other region in the world. Seven 
hundred square miles may be taken as a minimum size for a 
single holding in this region. But, because the cattle trade 
of the world is at present well catered for, it will be necessary 
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surplus millions. 
increasing at a faster rate than the increased production can 
be absorbed in the world’s markets. Moreover, the mechani- 
sation of agriculture has made it unnecessary to employ so 
many people in the field. It is in the factory where labour is 
required, to manufacture the machines that now do the work 
formerly performed by human hands. 
greatest increase of population is in the cities. People go to 
the cities because the work is there. It is a big wrench for a 
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to wait some time before the occasion arises to put this land 
pits full use; then a great deal of money will have to be 

nt in providing water and transport for the area. Agri- 
qiture is impossible here, even though the rainfall varies 
from 15 to 35 inches. 

At an apparently favourably situated locality—Burke- 
town, on the Gulf of Carpentaria—in five successive years 
the recorded rainfall was 5 inches, 2 inches, 4 inches, 86 
inches, 17 inches. A fairly hopeless proposition for an 
griculturist, but a typical example of the climatic conditions 
in this region. 

Next comes the region of good pastoral country, with a 
rainfall ranging from 25 to 50 inches, and lying in the eastern 
parts of inland Queensland. The nature of the soil is very 
variable. Some of it is rich, while in other regions it is poor 
and hilly. The holdings are somewhat smaller, and no doubt 
some agriculture is possible here—but the rainfall is not 
sufficiently assured to make the risk worth taking. Sheep 
and cattle thrive over most of the area, and we may expect 
afair population to be living in this district before long. 

Next comes the coastal belt. Here agriculture is possible, 
and is carried out with success. In consequence, the greater 
part of the population of Queensland live, and will always 
live, in the coastal districts. During the last forty years the 
population of Queensland has risen from 390,000 to 950,000, 
and not decreased as Mr Davies has stated. Unfortunately, 
this coastal belt is very narrow and patchy. There remain 
the northern peninsulas of Cape York and Arnhem Land. 
Here the rainfall is fair, but the soil is very poor. It is 
unlikely that it will be cultivated extensively until better- 
endowed areas, such as tropical Africa, Sumatra, Borneo and 
so on, are producing to capacity. Probably even then, these 
peninsulas will not carry more than 500,000 people each. 
After reading this somewhat lengthy description, one can 
see that Australian policy has not been depriving the people 
of the overcrowded nations of the world of homes for their 
In reality, the population has been 


Consequently the 
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man to throw up his home in the country, it often represent, 

the savings of his lifetime. But work and not pleasure is thy 
magnet. The overseas manufacturer knows the names of 
only two towns in Australia—Melbourne and Sydney—go jt 
is in one or other of these towns that branch factories ay 
established. It seldom occurs to an overseas manufacture 
to go anywhere else. These two cities are now huge cop. 
urbitations. 

One wonders whether population pressure in any country 
was ever directly and appreciably relieved by emigration, 
Certainly the development of new countries opened ney 
markets for British goods, with the result that more people 
were engaged in manufacturing ; and also many successful 
emigrants returned to spend their easily earned money in 
their native land, sometimes Britain, sometimes Italy, and 
quite often China. It is doubtful whether Australia has—at 
any time since the gold rushes—ever been able to absorb 
more than a thousand poor immigrants a week. Even if she 
could absorb twice that number of Japanese, it is hard to see 
how Japan can expect much relief from over-population in 
this direction. In a number of countries in Africa, Latin 
America, the East Indies, and even on the Asiatic continent 
itself, there are no laws preventing Japanese immigration. 
For instance, if Mongolia were worked in an up-to-date 
manner, it would have a greater absorptive power than 
Australia. Nevertheless Japanese population pressure does 
not seem to be in any way relieved by immigration to these 
countries. The addition of Australia to the list would make 
little difference in Japan. 

On the other hand, it is well known that a highly organised 
industrial country is generally able to buy the raw material, 
manufacture the goods, and sell them in the country of 
origin, at a cheaper price than the primary producing 
country can sell the locally manufactured article. The 
country may be fully utilised and still the majority of people 
employed in the secondary industries and commerce arising 
from that full utilisation may be living elsewhere and, 
remember—far more persons are employed in modern 
secondary industry and commerce than can be employed in 
modern primary production. 

Critics of White Australia should consider the prospects 
of success of coloured labour in Northern Australia. Coloured 
labour was not attended by any degree of successful settle- 
ment in the Northern Territory, during the eighty years of 
occupation prior to the adoption of the ‘“‘ White Australia’ 
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policy. About ten years ago a Dutch merchant from Soura- 
baya explained to us that wages in Java were at about seven- 

nce per day ; in Malaya, where labour had to be imported, 
the wages were fifteenpence, but in Northern Australia, 
where a lot of pioneering work was necessary, and where the 
cost of living would necessarily be higher, he did not think 
that labour could be obtained at less than half-a-crown per 
day. This would certainly be a serious difficulty, as there is 
no shortage of tropical agricultural products. In Papua, 
where there is plenty of coloured labour, commercial agri- 
culture has not met with any great degree of success. 

It is true that white men cannot work as hard in the 
tropics as in the temperate zone. At Townsville, the amount 
of work a labourer does is 11 per cent. less than in Sydney. 
In the Northern Territory, where the climate is torrid, the 
deficiency is considerably greater. Nothing else could be 

ected. What is true of white men is true of horses, and 
would be true of a Chinaman too. The English armchair 
critic seems to fancy that the Mediterranean races are not 
quite human, and do not feel the heat. They feel the heat 
as much as anyone else. There may be some foundation in 
fact for the belief that Italians are able to work in the very 
humid agricultural areas of tropical Queensland more 
eficiently than Anglo-Saxons. But in the drier agricultural 
area and in all the pastoral country the Anglo-Saxon has 
the day. One need not be surprised. His is the greatest 
colonising race that the world has known. The most suitable 
members of the race are the Australian born, who are already 
acclimatised to hot countries. They “ stick it out ” in the 
north all their lives, while the Greek and the Maltese go 
south to lose themselves in the southern cities. 

There is no necessity for men to settle down and bring up 
their families in Northern Australia, generation after genera- 
tin. In these days, when it takes only a few days to cross 
the continent, the population can be constantly replenished 
from the south. Similar countries in Africa are populated by 
nomadic tribes, who, no doubt, leave their women and 
children in the healthiest spots that are available. 

If it be true, as Mr Davies claims, that no proud modern 
nation will allow a large number of its subjects to become 
incorporated in a foreign state, then the world may look 
forward to more imperialistic wars. In new countries, man’s 
struggle is with nature, and in this, the interests of all 
inhabitants are identical. Single nationality is the ideal for 
anew country, whatever racial origin the inhabitants may 
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have had. It is unfair to the future of a new country ty 
divide it and inflict it with old-world jealousies merely 4, 
satisfy the vanity of older nations. Such a calamity wou 
certainly be resisted by Australians far more vigorously tha 
would a mere relaxation of the immigration laws. 

The position may be summarised then: (1) Australia 
potential population is much smaller than is generally 
imagined. (2) North Australia cannot become thickly Popu. 
lated in a short period—the sudden removal there of sever] 
million Latins or Asiatics would be absurd. (8) If, in North 
Australia, a large population were to attempt to exist on 
agriculture, famines would be very frequent and no famine 
is worse than a water famine. (4) Immigration restriction 
laws are not depriving Japan and China of a very large outlet 
for their surplus population. (5) It is the wealth produced by 
the soil, and not where men live and work, that decides the 
population of the world. (6) The time has not yet arrived 
for intensive development in Northern Australia. (7) Under 
present-day conditions the Anglo-Saxon is the most capable 
man in the Australian tropics. But the Australian aboriginals 
are not yet extinct. (8) There is no real evidence to indicate 
that tropical agriculture in the Northern Territory would be 
a commercial success. (9) Large irrigation developments in 
the arid areas cannot be expected—there is not sufficient 
rainfall to fill the rivers. 

The bait which is being held out so temptingly would 
prove to be very disappointing to Japan. She would finda 
great deal of sand mixed with the honey. Does Japan really 
wish to acquire an overseas colonial Empire ? If so, she will 
find that in Africa she will meet with innumerable pests and 
dense jungle—difficulties which she might conceivably over- 
come, whereas in Australia she will find that lack of rainfall 
is an irremediable handicap. 

H. D. B. MILLER. 
E. J. SHILLINGLAW. 


Maryporovuca, VICTORIA. 
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SURVEY OF RECENT THEOLOGICAL 
LITERATURE. 


Rev. Proressor JAMES MOFFATT, D.D., D.Lirr. 


TarEE honoured figures have passed away since I wrote the January 

Survey. By the death of Professor John E. McFadyen Old Testament 

scholarship in this country has lost one of its serious adherents. He 

was educated at the Universities of Glasgow and Oxford, served in 

Knox College, Toronto, for twelve years as professor of the Old 

Testament, and in 1910 was recalled to a similar chair at Glasgow, 

where he continued to impress his students as a real teacher. He 

contributed to Hebrew grammar, but his chief energy lay in the 

exposition of the Old Testament, along the lines of his friend and 

teacher, Sir G. Adam Smith. He did invaluable service in defending 
the higher criticism of the Old Testament, and in mediating its results 
to the Christian Church. A second edition of his Old Testament 
Introduction appeared in 1982. To the end he was working at his 
subject, as he had always done, with indefatigable zeal. His con- 
temporary, Dr H. A. A. Kennedy, was distinguished in New Testa- 
ment criticism. After studying at Edinburgh, Halle, and Berlin, he 
too went to teach the New Testament in Knox College, until 1909, 
when he was recalled to the New Testament chair in New College, 
Edinburgh. Some years ago his health failed, and he had to retire. 
His first work was in the LXX background of New Testament Greek, 
but he is best known for his two important treatises upon St Paul, 
St Paul’s Conceptions of the Last Things and St Paul and the Mystery 
Religions, though his monograph upon Philo’s Contribution to Religion 
does not deserve to be forgotten. Dom Cuthbert Butler’s death 
marks the removal of a great Benedictine scholar. His classical 
edition of the Lausiac History of Palladius was followed by other 
studies in later monasticism, but in 1980 he also issued The Story of 
the Vatican Council, a specially translated edition of which has been 
just published at Munich. 

The most important book upon the Old Testament which has 
recently appeared is Professor Otto Eissfeldt’s Einleitung in das Alte 
Testament (Tiibingen, Mohr), which includes not merely an account 
of the Text and the Canon, but a discussion of the so-called apocrypha 
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and pseudepigrapha. From no other volume could one gather hoy 
many fresh developments have been taking place in the lite 

criticism of the Old Testament during the years since Cornill anq 
Driver wrote their famous Introductions. Dr Eissfeldt handles the 
materials with skill, appreciating their origin in the pre-literary 
period of Israel, and summing up the present critical position, as he 
sees it. The ramified character of the sources for the Hexateuch jg 
brought out with particular lucidity. In one section (p. 88 f.) he 
traces the connection between the popular saying or proverb of 
primitive days and the later wisdom-literature, the latter being 
influenced by currents from abroad, from Egyptian, Edomite, 
Persian, and finally by Hellenistic philosophy of an ethical character, 
All this forms the background for a collection or rather a series of 
collections, like the book of Proverbs, where the practical aims of the 
Hebrew wisdom are shown to control any speculative tendency, even 
although the essential features of Hebrew piety tend to fall into the 
background. At one point, i.e. in Chapters 22-28, the use of an 
Egyptian collection indicates that Israel was affected by such foreign 
teaching in pre-exilic ages, but for a collection like that in the first 
nine chapters it is held that we cannot fix an earlier date than the 
fourth century. In the Revue Biblique (pp. 42-68) A. Robert begins 
an analytical study of Proverbs i.-ix., in which he points out that the 
two chief dangers for youth were illicit money-making, sometimes by 
robbery, and illicit love. In connection with the latter, he argues 
that the “strange woman” is not a foreigner, but a woman who 
belongs to another, i.e. to her husband. Walther Zimmerli’s essay 
on the structure of the Old Testament Wisdom (Zeitschrift fiir die 
alttestamentliche Wissenschaft, li., pp. 177-204) recognises that the 
equivalence of the Law and Wisdom is not characteristic of Proverbs 
i—ix., and insists that the general counsels of Proverbs are not 
authoritative, but that they rest upon appeals to the ordinary 
experience of mankind. The essay is one of the most penetrating 
that have appeared of late upon the variety of ethical attitudes in 
Proverbs and in Ecclesiastes. In the Expository Times (January, 
pp. 168-172) Dr James Smart develops Eissfeldt’s argument for a 
collective view of the Servant in the Second Isaiah, along the lines 
of an ingenious reconstruction of the situation, which allows for an 
individual being behind some of the songs in the Servant-cycle. 
Finally it should be noted that in a special number of the Monats- 
schrift fiir Geschichte und Wissenschaft des Judentums (1984), dedicated 
to Dr Immanuel Loew upon his eightieth birthday, there are several 
contributions to the critical study of the Old Testament, especially 
on the linguistic side; these include a paper by Ludwig Kohler 
(pp. 1-6), proposing some conjectures and derivations, notes on “ the 
wood-offering” in Nehemiah x. 84 (p. 97f.), and on the Wine 
mentioned in Isaiah i. 22 (p. 6f.). Ed. Mahler’s article on the 
chronology of the kings of Israel and Judah (pp. 55-81) dates 
Solomon’s reign as ending at 961, and incidentally maintains that 
Pekah reigned for only ten years, not for twenty, as 2 Kings xv. 27 
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states. In a paper on the local allusions in Canticles (pp. 81-97) 
JN. Epstein connects ii. 4 with Isaiah lvii. 8, and explains “ Tirza ” 
in vi. 4 as a type of ideal beauty. J. Heinemann (p. 104 f.) seeks to 
recover the historical features of the Therapeute from Philo’s 
thetorical delineation of the sect, and the habit of the early Christians, 
eg. in Bithynia, as Pliny found, to avoid repudiating a deposit, is set 

inst its Jewish background by A. Marmorstein (p. 183 f.). 

Half a dozen recent lives of Jesus are critically estimated by 
Professor E. F. Scott in the Harvard Theological Review (p. 31 f.). 
He thinks that for some years it would be well “ if Lives of Jesus 
could be restricted to works of a critical nature which did not aim at 
any general appeal” such as popular biography to-day demands, 
since the subject is at present in need of exhaustive discussion, with 
problems to which ‘“‘no one is yet competent to give any but a 
provisional answer.” Also, he argues that too many recent Lives are 
“more concerned with the background than with the life itself” ; 
the social environment is painted, and the great Figure is neglected. 
Professor Goguel’s biography is pronounced free from such an error. 
It is to this biography that Dr Scott devotes the main part of his 
acute review. He would, indeed, have liked the French critic to take 
more notice of the political situation; but he warmly praises the 
scholarship and religious insight of the book. ‘‘ For the student of 
the life of Jesus, more than for any other, the Pauline rule holds good 
that spiritual things must be spiritually discerned. M. Goguel has 
sympathy and imagination. He has a religious feeling which is the 
more impressive because it is never obtruded.” It is on this point 
that Goguel is pronounced superior to Guignebert, whose Jésus is one 
of the other biographies included in the survey. 

Dr Scott thinks that one of M. Goguel’s services to the subject is 
his critical recognition of the genuine traditions behind the Fourth 
Gospel. There has not been much criticism of late upon this problem, 
but one or two contributions may be noted. One is M. Hubert 
Pernot’s essay on the opening of the Fourth Gospel, in the Revue 
@Histoire des Religions (cviii., pp. 193-196), where it is proposed to 
restore the original form by reading verses 1-5, 9-14, 16-18, 6-8, 
19-20. The fifteenth verse seems to M. Pernot to break “ si imtempes- 
tivement ” the connection of the paragraph that it must be eliminated 
as an editorial insertion, based on verses 27 and 80. In the Theologische 
Quartalschrift (1988, pp. 181-208), C. Pronobis examines the data 
relating to Bethesda in the days of Jesus, concluding an exhaustive 
survey of geographical and linguistic evidence by suggesting that the 
Bethesda of John v. 2 goes back to ’ain silwan, which had nothing to 
do with the pool of Siloam or Siloa, though the two were eventually 
confused. In the Journal of Theological Studies (pp. 40-45) Mr 
E. F. F. Bishop ingeniously argues that the “ pericope adultere ” 
(John vii. 53—viii. 11) originally lay in the first draft of Luke at 
xix. 48, and that Luke xxi. 37, 38 are “ an editorial reconstruction of 
the scene, after it was taken out of” the first draft. These are 
incidental elucidations, but the entire subject has been fully opened 
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up in a treatise with the enigmatic title of The Gospel of the Hellenisy 
(New York, Holt, $4), a posthumous volume from Professor B, W. 
Bacon of Yale University, which has been prepared for the press y 

carefully by his colleague Professor Kraeling. One would have liked 
to find an index to the contents, especially as the argument is not 
always easy to follow. It is an introduction to the Gospel of John, 
summing up the author’s well-known conclusions upon the tradition, 
providing a translation which represents what is supposed to be the 
original form of the Gospel, and including subtle reflections on the 
origin and meaning of the text (Part IV.). In one sense, Bacon's 
theory is simpler than ordinary critical analyses. He posits one 
Redactor, but it is hard to make out exactly his functions or inten. 
tions, as he dealt with the work of the Evangelist or Elder, “g 
spiritual son of Apollos.” The redactional work is held to be 
responsible for most of the dislocations in the extant text. Like 
many scholars, Bacon posits a Hellenistic environment for the Gospel, 
He is not so vague as some, who call anything Hellenistic that does 
not answer to some equally vague Palestinian tradition, for he still 
believes that this Hellenism can be attributed to a group of John the 
Baptist’s followers, who migrated to Asia Minor, and reckons that 
Samaritan syncretism entered largely into their thought. The 
hypothesis is ingeniously worked out. Whether it has any appreciable 
basis is another matter. But the book certainly is from a practised 
hand, and has to be reckoned with in the higher criticism of the 


Johannine Gospel. Professor Garth MacGregor’s lecture on “ Recent . 


Gospel Criticism and our Approach to the Life of Jesus ” (Expository 
Times, February, March) is a well-balanced account of the new 
situation created by the vogue of movements like Formgeschichte 
with some apposite criticisms upon Bultmann and others, who start 
from a Christian movement in Antioch which is left hanging in the 
air. “If Bultmann is right, Christian imagination was potent where 
it was least needed,” as Dr Vincent Taylor points out, in connection 
with the fact that no stories were invented to explain the origin of 
the church or of the Gentile mission, ‘‘ feeble or wanting where silence 
called for its exercise.” This line is followed by Professor Macgregor, 
who also notes that one effect of the newer criticism has been to 
reduce the gulf formerly dug between the synoptic gospels and the 
Fourth, and thinks that the chief result of the present methods is to 
emphasise the need for a broader historical technique. Further, he 
holds that thanks to criticism we understand the gospels well enough 
“to possess a picture of the Master, not as a Being unknown and un- 
knowable, but as One so concrete and substantial, that henceforth 
it will be futile to attempt to base Christianity on anything else than 
His Person.” 

Three studies upon the Spirit have appeared from different angles 
of thought. One is by Professor Olaf Moe of Oslo on “‘ Vernunft und 
Geist im Neuen Testament ” (Zeitschrift fiir Systematische Theologie, 
xi. 8, pp. 851-891). He does service in bringing out the extraordinary 
mental activity which was stirred by the gift of the Spirit in the 
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rimitive Church, a consideration too often overlooked by modern 
writers. After an exhaustive examination of the New Testament 
evidence, he concludes that the Spirit-element was not impulsive 
enthusiasm but a union of this with the vois or mind of the believing 
disciples. One function of the Spirit was to instruct Christians, to 
waken and direct their minds. This he illustrates from the epistles 
and from the gospels. The very understanding of the Old Testament 
is connected with this range of activity. Along similar lines Dr A. J. 
Macdonald’s essay on “‘ The Interpreter Spirit ” (Theology, February, 
March), partly suggested by Barth’s theology, argues that, while 
“Christian thought has little to gain by continuing its speculation 
on the nature of the Holy Spirit in the being of God,” it may do well 
to reflect upon the Spirit as the divine interpreter of truth to man, 
that is as the inspirer not only of prophets and evangelists in the first 
period, but of readers in later ages who seek to understand the 
revelation within the Word. ‘So far as the Word of God, the Son of 
God, is mediated to us in Holy Communion,” for example, “ this 
mediation is an interpretation. It brings us face to face with the 
Word Christ, and the Spirit effects this Communion.” Similarly 
with the understanding of the Bible or the written Word. The basis 
of the argument is in the well-known Johannine passages. The third 
contribution meets us in the fourth section of Professor Otto’s 
massive book, Reich Goties und Menschensohn (Beck, Munich), where 
he is discussing the endowment of the Spirit as the condition for 
entrance into the divine realm inaugurated by Jesus as the Enochic 
Son of Man. Otto now recognises the potent religious element in 
apocalyptic, and the evidence for the rise of the New Order in the 
ecstatic, renovating phenomena of the spiritual gifts. Not unlike 
Professor Moe, he hails the affinity between all this and Luther’s 
teaching. But the crucial point of his argument in this section is that 
the Spirit is the essential outcome of Jesus the Christ, and that only 
through experiences wrought by the Spirit can that confession of 
Jesus as Lord be made which brings anyone inside the divine Realm. 
The miraculous phenomena which accompanied the mission of 
Jesus and of the Spirit in the early Church, according to tradition, 
are a problem by themselves. Two recent studies of them have been 
issued, one by a Lutheran scholar and the other by a Roman Catholic 
lecturer. Hermann Schlingensiepen, in his significant Die Wunder 
des Neuen Testaments (Bertelsmann, Giitersloh), starts and ends by 
affirming that “ miracle” as an element in the religious revelation 
appeals to faith, and by faith alone it can be adequately judged. He 
notes the curious position of the second century apologists towards 
the miracles of Jesus, how they were less interested in them at first 
than in the proof from prophecy, and how the interpreters of the early 
Church, even when they came to deal with the recorded miracles of 
the Lord, were handicapped by their allegorising tendencies in 
interpretation. The study of the ante-Nicene theology, or rather 
the pre-sixth century, on this point is admirably done, and supplies 
areal lack. We have not yet had so candid and full a discussion of 
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the subject as Herr Schlingensiepen presents in this comprehensiye 
survey. Dr P. Generosus Marquardt’s monograph, Das Wunder. 
problem (Max Hueber Verlag, Munich), is a historical résumé of 
Protestant thought upon the subject, written in order to acquaint 
his fellow Churchmen with what is going on outside their borders, 
The survey is thorough and competent. The religious-historical 
school, from Bousset to Schmiedel, the Ritschlian school, from 
Harnack and Wendt to Wendland, Reischle, and Traub, the modern 
positive theology of Kaftan, Rudolf Seeberg, and Beth, the Lutherans, 
such as Hunzinger, Carl Stange, Jenke, and Ihmels, the Biblicists, 
under whom he reckons Reine, Schlatter, and Cremer, and finally the 
Barthian party—these seven groups are explained in succession, As 
a recapitulation of opinions, the book is useful. It does not embrace 
French or English criticism, and there is no attempt to offer any 
reasoned opinion on the writer’s part such as we find in Dr C, J, 
Wright’s Miracle in History and in Modern Thought ; but, within its 
self-imposed limits, the treatise is on the whole a fair, detailed estimate, 

A pendant to such discussions is furnished by the essay of 
Professor Henri de Lubac in Nouvelle Revue Théologique (p. 350 f.) 
upon the varied senses of the term “‘ supernatural ” in theology, for, 
as he shows, one of the modern nuances is to identify it practically 
with the miraculous, whereas its range is much wider, not only 
including what may be called “‘ the transcendent,” but reaching back 
to a double connotation in earlier theology. It is significant that the 
Latin term does not occur until the Latin versions of the pseudo- 
Dionysius in the ninth century, and that even when it became 
popular—which was not until the days of Thomas Aquinas—it either 
suggested the divine life or order, in line with the Greek tradition, 
or the divine in contrast to the rational, i.e. the lower. An examina- 
tion of the term as used by theologians and philosophers reveals a 
wide range of application, which really answers to the equally vague 
term “natural.” As Professor de Lubac points out, no serious 
theologian, from Augustine to Aquinas, ever confounds “ the super- 
natural” with the miraculous, as though the two were equivalent. 
This dogmatic and theological approach to the subject is balanced 
by a scientific valuation in Dr Bernard Bavink’s book, The Natural 
Sciences (New York: Reynal and Hitchcock), a translation of 
lectures delivered in Germany by this distinguished physicist, whose 
larger book on “‘ The Natural Sciences ” was introduced to English 
readers a year or two ago. Dr. Bavink endeavours, like some English 
physicists, whom he admires, to show the intelligent public how 
scientific researches start philosophical and religious problems and 
bear upon the synthesis of life and thought in a way undreamt of by 
many specialists. The present volume begins by describing the 
collapse of the mechanistic hypothesis, and then discusses the causality 
of God and human freedom, ‘“ Present-day physics renders the 
deistic notion of God meaningless; only a theistic or pantheistic 
concept is discussible. The old dogma of creatio continua corresponds 
best of all with our present-day physics.” But he warns theologians 
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not to be too hasty in using all this for their apologetic, since they 
may err like the vitalists. He speaks plain words to evolutionary 
liberalism and to Barthianism alike, and will not dogmatise upon the 
form in which the miraculous may now be restated. It is significant, 
he thinks, that “the death sentence of materialism should be 
pronounced before the bar of history at the very moment when 
materialism is setting out, from Russia, to conquer the world by force.” 
But, while he regards Kantianism as no longer adequate to the solu- 
tio of human freedom and spiritual independence, and while he 
views religion in its Christian form as more practicable than ever in 
the light of the newer physics, he cautiously refrains from committing 
himself to any definite statement of science in connection with 
miracles and the freedom of the will. 

As Dr J. E. Turner’s Essentials in the Development of Religion 
(London: Allen & Unwin, 12s. 6d.) is a volume in the Library of 
Philosophy, its method is philosophical, and indeed for the most part 
psychological. It would not be unfair to say that the net result of 
this patient, keen analysis turns out to be a re-affirmation of the 
relevance of religion to any reasoned view of the universe. But the 
method by which this is reached constitutes the essence of the book. 
Like some recent writers on the subject, Dr Turner defines the sense 
in which he uses religion. It is not what a man does with his solitari- 
ness, but what he does with his total being or wholeness. Only, ina 
later argument, he agrees that “ deity, as essentially personal, can 
descend to meet and sustain the human effort” at any stage, however 
immature. That is, the response of humanity implies a living Soul in 
the universe, though the exact relations between the two form an 
insoluble problem. It is essential that the response of man be one 
of faith in action. The argument is inevitably intricate at points, but 
its trend is undoubtedly in the direction of theism, and the author’s 
trenchant criticism of some contemporary schemes will encourage 
some to doubt their doubts with success. A remarkable pendant to 
this line of argument is offered by Miss Helen Wodehouse’s paper on 
“Prayer without Theism ” (Theology, May, p. 254 f.), in which she 
pleads that it is not absolutely necessary to posit a theistic belief in 
order to pray, referring to the religiously-minded person who views 
the universe and is still unconvinced of a personal God. May not 
“the blindest of sincere human beings ” experience the truth of the 
prophet’s declaration about God, “ I will gird thee, though thou hast 
not known Me”? She thinks that the worshipful loyalty of will, 
which prayer voices, means identification with the Good Cause or Will 
in the world, which is thus recognised as partly within us. She does 
not question that the highest Good must be personal, but by analysing 
prayer finds that even “ a willed co-operation with the universe ” is 
valid as at any rate a stage in the direction and development of the 


fuller experience. 
JAMES MOFFATT. 


Union THeEoLocicat Seminary, New York. 


















REVIEWS. 


Le Mandéisme et les origines chrétiennes. Par Alfred Loisy.—Paris: 
Emile Nourry, 1984.—Pp. 180. 


Ir is a matter for much gratitude and for congratulation that in the 
closing years of a long life of sustained literary activity M. Loisy has 
given us such an able and judicial discussion of the many problems 
raised by Mandaism. His book is not only interesting in itself, but 
is also valuable because it is based on a careful study of the Mandean 
writings, and because it takes into account theories which have been 
put forward in recent years by R. Reitzenstein, W. Bousset, R. 
Bultmann, and others. All who are acquainted with the learned 
attempts which have been made to find in Mandaism the key to the 
perplexing problems of Christian Origins will open M. Loisy’s book 
with keen anticipation, and, I think, not a few readers will close it 
with some surprise. 

M. Loisy might have assented to the popular hypothesis that 
Mandaism is a precursor of Christianity and has exerted a formative 
influence upon its beliefs and usages. He might have located the 
original home of the sect in Palestine, and have claimed that, through 
the teaching of John the Baptist, its ideas about Life and Light, and 
its message concerning the deliverance of the soul from contact 
with matter through the mediation of Divine Envoys, profoundly 
influenced the mind of Jesus, and formed the first stage in the complex 
history of Christian Origins, With Bultmann, he might have argued 
that the Fourth Gospel, or at least its foundation, represents this 
stage, and that what we find in Paul and in the Synoptic Gospels are 
the second and the third stages respectively in a process of later 
development. He might also, with Reitzenstein, have seen in 
Mandan Baptism the origin of Christian Baptism and also of the 
Eucharist, since the two originally were but parts of one and the same 
single sacrament. As a matter of fact, he has done none of these 
things. With the patience, carefulness, and caustic wit of a great 
judge, he has reached results which in some respects strongly 
resemble the conclusions drawn from the evidence by Professor 
F. C. Burkitt. This agreement, in view of the independence of 
Loisy’s investigation, will naturally establish a strong presumption 
that in their main lines the results are well based. 

624 
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The book consists of eight chapters followed by a valuable 
Appendix entitled “‘ The Problem of Christian Origins.” 

The opening chapter gives a very interesting and readable account 
of the literature and the religion of the Mandzans. The principal 
texts, the Ginza, the Book of John, and the Liturgies are described, 
and a careful study is made of the claim of Theodore bar Konai 
(eighth century A.D.) that, founded by Ado of Adiabene, Mandaism 
borrowed its doctrines from the Marcionites, the Manichees, and the 
“Kanteans.” Loisy treats this opinion of Theodore with respect, 
but thinks that in the eighth century the Mandzans were without any 
real tradition respecting their antiquity. He points out that their 
beliefs include no thought of a Divine Saviour, who manifests himself 
in an Incarnation, and dies for his own. The Mandezans believed 
rather in a series of Envoys, Anosh, Hibil, and Shitil, and, greatest 
of all, Manda d’Haiyé (“‘ the Knowledge of Life ’’), whose task it is to 
reveal the true religion, and so make possible the ascent of imprisoned 
souls to their true home in the Kingdom of Light. The conditions of 
Salvation are faith, a good life, and the observance of the sacraments, 
especially the sacrament of Baptism. 

The second chapter treats the figure of John the Baptist in the 
Mandean writings. Here Loisy insists that there is nothing which 
shows the existence of an independent tradition regarding the rdle and 
teaching of John. Prétendre expliquer la légende évangélique de Jean 
par les fantaisies mandéennes est le renversement de toute critique 
raisonnable et scientifique (p. 45). The third chapter dismisses the claim 
that the Mandeans were originally a Jewish sect which originated in 
Trans-Jordania under the Baptist, and was subsequently repudiated 
by the Jews. Il n’y est pas plus question de la Transjordanie, comme 
patrie du mandéisme, que de l’ Australie (p. 59). It was in the interests 
of an anti-Christian polemic that they boldly placed a manifestation 
of Anosh-uthra at Jerusalem in the time of Christ, and as part of their 
polemic against Islam that they monopolised John the Baptist as the 
prophet of their religion. La foi mandéenne est une gnose antijuive 
plus ou moins adaptée au cadre historique du judaisme (p. 59). Loisy 
thinks that the Mandzans viewed the Old Testament, of which 
apparently they had no direct knowledge, almost as Marcion con- 
sidered it, not as a divine book, but as a false revelation, the work of 
an inferior god. Essentially dualistic and not monotheistic, the basis 
of Mandaism is fundamentally different from Judaism. The Jordan 
of the Mandeans is not the Jordan of Palestine ; and their hatred for 
the Jews is the jealousy and contempt of a sect, not rancour for 
cruelty endured. 

In considering the relation between Mandaism and Christianity 
(Chapter IV.), Loisy takes a similar line of argument. The references 
to Christ do not bespeak the possession of good tradition; on the 
contrary, they rest on the Gospel through the intermediary of 
Christian tradition at the time of the Byzantine Empire. Christ is 
spoken of as the “‘ Roman Christ,” and, says Loisy, “‘ le Christ romain 
n'est pas le Jésus évangélique, c’est le Dieu de Vempire byzantin (p. 77). 
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The complement to these views naturally appears in Loisy’s expos. 
tion of the relation of Mandaism to Gnosticism ; he thinks that the 
religion is a relatively late species of Oriental Gnosticism, anti. 
Christian in character and tendency. Here Loisy’s results diffe 
from those of F. C. Burkitt, for in his Gnosis and the Church Burkitt 
has suggested that, from the point of view of a scientific classification, 
the Mandezeans are “ properly to be looked upon as Christians, though 
heretical Christians ” (p. 105). How much we should like to haye 
seen Loisy’s criticisms of Burkitt’s confident claim that “ Anosh- 
uthra is the Marcionite Jesus!” Loisy does not discuss this view, 
but it is safe to conclude that he does not accept it; indeed, in 
contrast to the opinion of Burkitt, he believes that the agreements of 
Mandaism with Manicheism are profound, intimate, and direct 
(cf. p. 92). 

Special interest naturally attaches to Loisy’s discussion of the 
relation between Mandan Baptism and the Christian sacraments, 
This subject is pursued in two detailed and interesting chapters in 
the course of which he affirms that Mandan Baptism is not the 
prototype of Christian Baptism, but that, in large measure, its 
ritual is based on the ritual of Syrian Christianity. Done le baptéme 
mandéen, dans sa forme traditionnelle, dépend de la forme traditionnelle 
du baptéme chrétien dans lV Eglise de Syrie (p. 118). The differences, 
moreover, go deeper than matters of ritual. Mandean Baptism 
obtains for the soul which has been set free from the body the right 
and the power of ascension into heaven; Christian Baptism secures 
purification from sins, sanctification by the Spirit, and admission 
into the Kingdom of God accomplished in the Resurrection of the 
dead. The sacred meals of Mandaism and Christianity are also, in 
Loisy’s opinion, different both in origin and significance. John the 
Baptist can have had little to do with the Mandean rite ; and, while 
the latter was closely associated with Baptism, the origins of the 
Christian Eucharist are independent of such a connection. In short, 
Mandaism has no light to throw on the origins of the Christian 
Eucharist. Nous ne répudions pas les rapprochements de la céne 
chrétienne avec les rites sacrés des religions antérieures au christianisme ; 
nous les multiplions plutét ; mais le mandéisme n’a rien & voir en 
cette affaire (p. 140 f.). 

In his final chapter Loisy gives a brilliant summary of his results, 
together with a fascinating treatment of some of the larger questions 
which are involved. On the main points his conclusions have already 
been indicated, but it is impossible to resist the appeal of a longer 
quotation which states Loisy’s views succinctly. Ainsi le mandéisme 
comme tel n’entre pas en ligne de compte pour la discussion des origines 
chrétiennes : il n’est lui-méme intelligible qu’en regard du christianisme 
Gvolué, depuis longtemps établi, comme il existait en Orient aprés les 
débats christologiques des iv® et v° siécles, les Mandéens n’ayant eu 
aucune connaissance de Jésus en tant que personnage de I’histoire, mais 
en tant que dieu de Vempire dOrient, «le Romain Christ» (p. 146). 
He can find only a distant relationship between the two religions 
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(une fagon de parenté lointaine), and he roundly stigmatises Mandean 
references to Jesus and John as fiction, mythe tardif, caricatural. He 
is especially impressed by the difference of the spirit of the two 

igions: Mandaism has never been a conquering religion, while 

Christianity has been from the first wne facon de fiévre éruptive, une 
contagion de propagande a travers le monde méditerranéen (p. 147). 
He is too sagacious a critic to suppose that the Fourth Gospel repre- 
sents a stage anterior to that marked by the Synoptic Gospels. He 

ints out that the Synoptic Gospel is much nearer Pharisaic Judaism 
than the Epistles and the Fourth Gospel, and asks how this is to be 
explained if the development begins with Gnostic views more pagan 
than Christian. He reminds us that in the Mandean writings John 
the Baptist is only an adept and a preacher of the true faith; and 
that, therefore, it is impossible to think that the Prologue of the 

Fourth Gospel can have come from a Baptist sect in which John 
himself was presented as the Logos. To put at the origin of the 
Christian movement the mystical themes of the Fourth Gospel, he 
declares, would be to suppose that Jesus and His disciples, as well as 
John the Baptist, turned from the national hope to raise their spirit 
toa transcendent Beyond, a world of light where souls rest from all 
that is bitter in the present life. How, then, would the first believers 
have manifested such an ardour for propaganda, or have raised against 
themselves so vehement a hostility from both the Jewish and the 
Pagan world ? On such a hypothesis, early Christianity would have 
been much like Essenism! There can be little doubt that by such 
arguments Loisy has completely annihilated Bultmann’s theory of 
the successive stages of early Christian evolution. 

It might be supposed from what has so far been said that Loisy 
sees no value at all in Mandaism for the study of Christian Origins. 
This would not be true; and it is doubtful if Loisy would associate 
himself with the trenchant statement of Professor Burkitt that 
“Mandaism may be interesting in itself, but it is useless to go to it 
as a key to unlock the mysteries of early Christian development ” 
(Church and Gnosis, p. 120). While recognising that the interest of 
the comparison of Mandaism with Christianity is singularly reduced, 
he denies that it is reduced to nothing (p. 147). On the contrary, we 
are enabled better to understand the infinite delicacy of the problem 
of Christian Origins and the multiplicity of its aspects. We are 
reminded that we need more for this study than the medley (faéras) 
of the Mandan writings. We need—and here the Frenchman 
speaks—the complete dossier of Christianity in its first age, whereas 
we possess only what has been left “ from the drainage effected on 
the ancient texts by the founders and guardians of orthodoxy.” We 
need also the complete dossier of Gnosticism, as well as a knowledge 
of the ritual of the Mystery Religions. Of this need there can be no 
doubt, but the extent to which it can be supplied is another matter. 
Since contrasts as well as similarities have been drawn in this review 
between the views of Loisy and Burkitt, it is of some interest to point 
to the recent article in the Journal of Theological Studies (April, 1984, 
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pp. 182-186) in which the latter discusses recent researches jp 
Manicheism, and concludes by saying that his article has been written 
partly in the hope that “it may induce some young theological 
student to study the Manichean Religion, now so strangely 1. 
discovered, and not leave it all to foreign scholars.” In such studies 
there can, of course, be no bounds of nationality, and British readers 
in particular will heartily welcome this last contribution of M. Loisy 
which reveals a ripeness of critical judgment they have not found in 
all his discussions, and which rests upon that wide knowledge the 
true French scholar always carries so lightly. 


. Vincent Tavytor, 
Westny Cottecz, Heapineiey, LzEps. 





Idealism: A Critical Survey. By A. C. Ewing, M.A., D.Phil. (Oxon,), 
M.A., Litt.D. (Cantab.).—London : Methuen & Co. Ltd., 1984,— 
Pp. viii. + 450.—21s. net. 


AFTER some thirty years of the realist reaction in the English-speaking 
world it is now very generally felt that the time for stocktaking is at 
hand. Dr Ewing’s book, which “ is not intended to be a historical 
account of idealism but a criticism of it and an attempt to discover 
how far any of the distinctive doctrines specially associated with the 
name are tenable,” is, therefore, as timely as it is admirably executed. 
The author’s qualification for such a study is unexcelled. Like so 
many of his contemporaries he was brought up in the idealist school, 
and has found himself gradually receding from its characteristic 
positions, while retaining much of its spirit and temper. His pre- 
sumption (to which the self-stultification of left-wing realism lends 
weight) that this type of philosophy held over long periods by 
thinkers of high distinction would not, were he able even to show that 
most, or all, of the arguments by which it has been defended are 
fallacious or not very strong, thereby be proved simply false. 

By “ idealism ” Dr Ewing does not mean the view that “ spiritual 
values have a determining voice in the ordering of the universe,” but 
only “a certain line of thought that has sometimes been used to 
support such a conclusion.” These arguments are those which 
purport to show either “that no object can exist apart from 
knowing mind,” or “that the particular characteristics of matter 
logically imply an experiencing or thinking mind,” or “‘ that physical 
objects, while not implying a mind on which they depend, are them- 
selves in the nature of experience or are psychical entities of some 
kind.” The author recognises the serious defects of the name 
“idealism ” and believes that it will die out ‘‘ except as a name for 4 
past movement, since most philosophers of the present day seem to 
feel it is better not to label themselves expressly as idealists or 
realists while they still draw on the resources of either or, better, 
both schools,” 
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Dr Ewing’s analysis and rejection of epistemological arguments to 
idealism cannot be condensed further. Hence it must suffice here to 
observe that, in my belief, the fundamental doctrine that the esse of 
what is known is percipi (even if percipi be taken as including any 
mode of cognition) cannot survive the considerations here brought 

inst it. He concludes, however, that “if the attempt to prove 
the idealist case from epistemology must be pronounced a failure, 
there still remains a sense difficult to define in which our ordinary 
cognitive attitude to the world does include idealist elements.” 
Notably we can only realise the character of anything that is “ by 
thinking of it as it would be for a knowing mind, but this does not 
prove that they cannot have this character independently of any 
mind.” ‘ Our knowledge,” he concludes, “‘ must be realistic, but it 
can only be attained by idealist methods.” While agreeing with 
Dr Ewing’s contention, some may feel that to retain the term 
“idealist ” in this sense is misleading. 

The argument of Chapters VI. and VII. connects logically with 
that of Chapter II. It considers idealist arguments which are drawn 
not from a consideration of knowledge in general, but “‘ from the 
particular problem of knowledge (or opinion) concerning physical 
objects.” Dr Ewing rejects “ direct” theories of perception, but 
insists that “‘ a representative theory of perception does not neces- 
sarily carry with it a representative theory of cognition.” By 
“cognition,” it should be noted, he means awareness in any of its 
modes, and degrees of adequacy. It must be conceded that his 
argument against the “ direct ’’ theories considered by him is very 
strong: but he does not seem seriously to have considered the theory 
daborated by Professor Dawes Hicks, which has been summarised 
by him thus: ‘‘ What stimulation of the senses seems to me to 
oecasion is not the manufacture of sensa, but the initiation of acts 
of perceiving; which, when they are directed upon real objects, 
become acts of apprehending these objects. The apprehension will 
doubtless be, in every case limited, fragmentary, partial ; so that the 
distinction between the apparent and the real must inevitably arise.” 
Dr Ewing is far from suggesting that sensory stimulation manufactures 
sensa, and he would certainly agree with the second sentence quoted. 
Indeed, one of the points he is most anxious to make against some 
contemporary views is that cognition is something that is either 
perfect or absent, but which is present in varying degrees of clarity 
and adequacy. 

The most controversial section, perhaps, of Dr Ewing’s argument 
concerns the nature of physical objects, which he describes as 
“groups of unsensed sensa.” What we are immediately aware of— 
whatever this may be—he calls sensa; and observes that he “ can 
find no reason for ascribing any characteristics to material objects 
which differentiate them generically from groups of sensa.” Beyond 
these, therefore, we have no right to go in order to assert the existence 
of something else ‘‘ which we are not immediately acquainted with 
and whose nature is wholly mysterious, matter.” The subtle argu- 
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ment by which the author defends this somewhat unorthodox viey 
cannot here be analysed in detail, but it seems to me needless) 
paradoxical owing to Dr Ewing’s unusual use of the term “ sensa” 
He turns the objection by denouncing wrong conceptions of sensa, 
My difficulty, however, is that Dr Ewing’s use of the term seems not 
only out of the ordinary but quite unjustified. What we ay 
immediately aware of, he holds, “is a continuous whole including g 
fairly complex system of relations within itself as well as terms and, 
considerable number of perfectly clear distinctions.” Excellent. But 
can this situation be described as “‘ sensa ” without seriously confusing 
the issue? If we leave out the term sensa altogether, Dr Ewing's 
view comes to this: that what we are immediately aware of either isa 
component of or is something generically like some of the character. 
istics of physical objects. He concedes that physical objects are not 
identical with what we immediately experience, but are different in 
incalculable ways and degrees. Now, if we stress the qualitative 
identity of what we immediately experience and physical objects 
Dr Ewing’s theory of perception is “ direct” after all. If, however, 
we follow his many qualifications of this identity, his representative 
theory is by no means as unorthodox as it seems on the surface, 
Thus the difference between Dr Ewing and more orthodox realists 
amounts, it seems to me, to this: he argues for a likeness marked by 
profound differences: his opponent argues for difference marked by 
important likenesses. But the very many and mysterious differences 
which Dr Ewing (necessarily) allows to hold between the sensa we 
experience and the sensa which compose objects vitiate his argument, 
since his main reason for asserting that physical objects are groups of 
sensa is that what is must be like what we immediately experience, ot 
we have no reason to assert that there is anything other than what we 
immediately experience. Moreover, the type of argument by which 
Dr Ewing defends his theory of physical objects comes perilously 
close to overthrowing his realist epistemology. 

The author’s case against contemporary phenomenalism appears 
to me invincible. The final test, he argues, of the phenomenalist 
analysis of experience is the answer of the ordinary intelligent 
man when faced with it. Would he, or would he not, on due reflection 
say, “ Yes, that is what I really mean.” But no intelligent person 
would admit this. In this connection I should remark that Dr 
Ewing’s estimate of the relation between common sense and philo- 
sophy (in which he largely agrees with Professor Stout) seems to me 
just right. 

The two chapters on idealist logic are likewise masterly. Dr 
Ewing analyses the view of relations as internal and as therefore 
supporting idealism, educing ten senses in which relations either have 
been, or could be, said to be internal. He concludes that some of 
these are true, but that none of them support idealism. His considera- 
tion of causality (which is dealt with in detail as an important 
relation) constitutes one of the finest passages in a very fine book. 
His own summary runs: “ While causality is not analysable in any 
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simple way, one of the relations subsisting between cause and effect 
is that of logical entailment. This forces us to return to the view 
that the world has something of the character of an intelligible system, 
though we cannot see its intelligibility.” Against such realist 
theories, therefore, as assume a Humian attitude to causality, Dr 
Ewing is with the idealists in insisting that the universe is well 
described as a “‘ logical system.” 

From the passage quoted it will be observed that the author 
retains one of the positions characteristic of ‘‘ coherence ” theories. 
He retains coherence further as a criterion of truth, but discards it 
as an account of the nature of truth, for which he accepts as inevitable 
a “correspondence ” theory; but he would prefer in this context 
the term “* accordance.” 

In his concluding chapter Dr Ewing carefully considers the type 
of theistic idealism advocated by Rashdall; and, in spite of his 
refutation of the argument from the nature of relations upon which 
it is mainly founded, judges that this is the most tenable kind of 
idealism. He points out, however, that theism may very well be 
held on other than idealist grounds. The somewhat independent 
chapter on “‘ Kantian Idealism ” is beyond praise. 

To sum up. This is a book of capital importance. It contains 
no rhetoric or edification, the whole being composed solidly of 

ent. It makes difficult reading, therefore, not from any 
obscurity of style, for it is never necessary to read a sentence twice 
in order to find out what its author is trying to say, but from the 
sheer weight of argument to be followed and considered. No serious 
student of philosophy can afford to neglect it. 


Raupu E. STEDMAN. 
Untverstry CoLLEGE, SWANSEA. 





Ancient Italy and Modern Religion. Hibbert Lectures for 1982. By 
R. S. Conway. Cambridge: University Press, 1988.—Pp. xiv., 
150.—10s. 6d. net. 


Tas book embodies the Hibbert Lectures for 1982, and it is sad to 
telect that its publication was so quickly followed by the death of 
its distinguished author. An untiring worker and a man with a large 
range of interests, Conway here expounds a theme which he always 
had close to his heart and which from many years back must have 
been familiar to his students, first at Cardiff and later at Manchester, 
and, besides, to more general audiences at University centres in 
different parts of the world. The theme may briefly be described as 
the contribution which the genius of Rome, particularly the Rome of 
Cicero and Vergil, made to humanism ; how it absorbed and trans- 
muted belief and tradition of the past, whether from Italy, Greece or 
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the East, and passed on its legacy to form an integral part in the faith 
of the modern world. It should not detract from the interest of these 
lectures to say that they often invite criticism and that in some places 
we feel inclined to meet an assertion with a flat denial; not that 
Conway would have minded this, he was himself ever ready to throw 
down the gauntlet to received opinion. Was not almost his las 
utterance a challenge to the fame of Cesar’s Gallic War? Indeed, 
we may say of Conway, much as Cesar said of Brutus, that, whatever 
view he held, he held strongly. It must, however, be admitted that 
on such a subject as this he speaks rather with the voice of an amateur 
than an expert, that his scholarship is rather self-willed, and that 
zeal is not always tempered with distinction. Probably his reputation 
as a scholar will rest more securely on his more specialised work on 
the text of Livy. 

So in reading these lectures, while we are impressed by Conway's 
wholehearted belief in the theory which convinces him, as also by his 
eloquence in expressing it, we may feel that we must be cautious not 
to accept too readily some rather sweeping assertions. Particularly 
do we feel this in the lecture on Etruscan influence on Roman religion, 
He paints a lurid picture of the cruelty, we might almost say the 
bestiality, inherent in Etruscan character and revealed in Etruscan 
religious practices and sacerdotalism, and he traces its influence far 
down in history. ‘‘ The Roman Dictator Sulla,”’ he writes, “‘ followed 
the Etruscan tradition by slaughtering six thousand Samnite captives 
in Rome in the hearing of the Senate in 88 B.c. And there are other 
figures in Roman history who bear the same mark of Etruscan origin 
as Sulla, a masculine name ending in -a—all known for their bloody 
deeds.” This seems to be carrying philology to excess. Indeed, only 
one “a” termination is allowed to be an honourable exception, the 
Emperor Nerva. Mzcenas, whom Horace several times congratulates 
on his ancient Etruscan origin, is allowed a few good points, but “ his 
private life was typically Etruscan.” Surely, Conway tries to cast his 
net altogether too wide, nor, we may think, does he get the support 
he claims from the character of Mezentius, “‘ Vergil’s study of an 
Etruscan King.” What reason have we to think that Mezentius, 
who after all is not quite of the character that Conway wants to find, 
is meant to be typically Etruscan ? If so, it was a poor compliment 
to Mecenas, whom Conway does at least praise for his faithful friend- 
ship to Vergil. . Against all this we are inclined to set Vergil’s much 
quoted, sic fortis Etruria crevit. 

Again, in speaking of the company of the blessed in the Sixth Book 
of the Mneid, he translates, 


“These by good service left a memory 
Cherished by two or three; but all the host 
Bore on their temples chaplets bright as snow,” 


and explains that Vergil’s line, literally rendered, is ‘“‘ those who made 
two or three people remember them by good service,” while he con- 
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dudes, ‘“‘the snow-white chaplet is an honour which indeed an 
Emperor might covet ; but in Vergil’s heaven it is one which a slave 
could win. That is the highest point of the revelation granted to 
men by the most divine of all the figures that Vergil’s genius could 
conceive, the most perfect impersonation of the mission of Rome.” 
Surely this is reading more into Vergil’s mind than even did the 
devotion of the Middle Ages. It is doubtful whether he is justified 
in his translation ‘‘ cherished by two or three,” and still more doubtful 
whether he is justified in the assumption he makes from it; and he 
does not tell us that there is another reading according to which Vergil 
says “ those who lived in the memory of others for good service,” that 
is, the practical men or statesman (joined with the artistic folk of 
whom the poet had spoken just before); much more matter of fact, 
alas, than Conway’s interpretation of Vergil’s final message, but 
dignified and satisfying if we do not look in Vergil for the sort of thing 
he could hardly be expected to say. 

Conway feels that the humanism which had gradually rejected or 
transformed what was most gross in ancient belief is seen at its best 
in the genius of Cicero and Vergil, particularly of Vergil, and he is 
strong in his conviction that from what they teach us, either directly 
or by implication, we can learn much that is valuable to us at the 
present time. He writes, ‘‘ the chaos of a.p. 1988 only too closely 
resembles the chaos of 88 B.c., and if we are to be saved from more 
terrible struggles than were needed to bring order back into the world 
in that generation, we cannot afford to neglect the spiritual teaching 
which delivered it then.” In an earlier lecture he claims that, “‘ to 
Cicero belongs the distinction of placing even the highest rules of 
private conduct on a social basis, on the laws inborn in man as a 
member of the whole human community.” In Vergil, he claims that 
we may particularly look for enlightenment on two problems, pro- 
blems alike for us and for thinking men in Vergil’s own time, how to 
regard and direct first, the relation between different nations ; and, 
secondly, the relations between the two sexes. He discusses the 
story of Dido, in the Fourth Book of the Eneid, to show how Vergil 
sets the good of humanity above a narrow nationalism, and how he 
reveals to us in what light the second problem is to be regarded, if, in 
a material sense, it is insoluble. He writes: ‘‘ The supreme paradox 
of life to Vergil lay in the fact that no affection can be real which 
does not make us capable in equal degree of the most exquisite 
happiness and the most exquisite pain.” We can have no wish to 
quarrel with this interpretation, and, whatever issues we may feel 
inclined to raise on other matters, we must give full appreciation to 
the fact that in these, the last lectures he delivered, he insists so 
strongly on the humanism of Cicero and Vergil, the lesson of which 
he holds, if rightly learnt, may help to guide us safely through times 
as troublous as those to which they gave their message. 


LAWRENCE SOLOMON, 
University COLLEGE, LoNnDON. 
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Man and Deity: An Outline of the Origin and Development of Religion; 

with Extracts from Sacred Books. Pp. xiv.—451.—7s. 6d. net: 
Jesus ; A New Outline and Estimate. Pp. vi—-284. 6s. net. 
By A. C. Bouquet, D.D. Cambridge: Heffer, 1938. 


THESE are the latest volumes in what may prove to be an epoch. 
making series—Modern Handbooks on Religion—of which four haye 
been issued previously, and another, Studies in the Attributes of God, 
is in preparation. They may be regarded as in a real sense complete 
in themselves, for together they present a considered and vivid sketch 
of religion from its earliest emergence so far as this is matter of history 
to the present times, and a thoughtful and provocative view of what 
the religion of the future will be. Although offered as outlines, these 
are both comprehensive as well as intensive studies. There are no 
traces of hasty generalisations. Some minute and recondite matters 
are dealt with in additional notes or in appendices; useful biblio- 
graphies are appended with brief appraisements of the books men- 
tioned ; there are also attractive illustrations with descriptive notes, 
A literary style that is full of charm and of crystal clearness, and 
sufficient indexes add to the value of the volumes. They are the 
work of a scholar who has put his heart as well as his mind into his 
task. What easily might have been in some places a mere catalogue 
becomes under his hand living and challenging thought. 

The method pursued is historical. The idea that an honest attempt 
to pursue truth wherever the quest may lead cannot issue in the 
confirmation of traditional conclusions is repudiated. Religion is 
an inheritance as well as a quest. But the attempt is made to avoid 
the difficulties that dog the best intention to state a position that is 
not one’s own. Debatable matters are frankly discussed. The whole 
facts, so far as an outline makes this possible, are stated in a direct 
and scientific manner. There is never a trace of desire to be dogmatic 
unless sound reasons for the conclusion arrived at can be given. 
Unlike some modern apologetics in which we know where the writers 
intend the balance to come down as soon as the argument is proposed, 
the position taken is that it is better for the truth to be known what- 
ever conclusion may be reached by means of such a method. “It 
will probably be found that some expressions of Christianity cannot 
be justified by the facts, and again that some non-Christian expres- 
sions of belief are inferior to some expression or expressions of Chris- 
tianity, while others are good enough to be regarded as actually 
roads which lead to Christ ; and I repeat, that if this should turn out 
to be the case, it is just as well that such facts should be as widely 
known as possible.” (Man and Deity, p. 9.) 

Dr Bouquet writes as a convinced Anglican; and, although his 
conclusions will not in every case secure the consent of his fellow 
churchmen, and will certainly arouse the wrath of many of these and 
of all those who regard their comprehension of truth as the only 
orthodoxy, he does find much in the Christian way of presenting 
the truth to be tenable. He is convinced that some form of theism 
is the only basis of a religion that commends itself to reason. He 
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believes that Jesus is unique ; truly human yet other than human. 
“ He is the Divine Initiative.’’ Thus he sees no evidence sufficient to 


| make the Virgin Birth incredible. He denies the traditional theories 


of the death of Jesus Christ that represent this as a propitiatory 
offering made by Jesus to satisfy either the Divine justice or the 
Divine wrath, a sacrifice provided by the God who is propitiated. 
“This wrath, if it is a manifestation of holy indignation, shows a 
singularly unfortunate manner of expressing itself. It has a way of 
descending upon the harmless, the innocent, the unworldly, and the 
actively good, wounding and blighting them for no sufficient reason, 
and leaving unscathed the malevolent and selfish.” (Jesus, p. 196.) 
But he does not find refuge in the exemplarist view, nor can he regard 
Jesus Christ as a Mediator. The latter conception exposes Christianity 
to attacks from those who say that Judaism is superior to it, in that 
it teaches that God can be directly approached by man. He regards 
the'death as not necessarily a transaction by means of which forgive- 
ness of sin was made possible. Yet Jesus was convinced that His 
death was indispensable as the supreme token of Divine Love. It 
was “an act of redemption as well as an act of inspiration.” The 
whole chapter on ‘ The Death of Jesus Christ ’ is a valuable contribu- 
tion to constructive thought. 

Christianity is regarded as “ Religion rather than a religion.” 
After a close study of other religions it stands out clearly that Jesus 
and the movement He began are not the climax of a progressive 
series. ‘‘ What they represent is a solution of life’s problems which 
taken as a whole is different, essentially different from all the others. 
Indeed, however much the other systems may seem to offer, it is 
questionable whether they can be said to provide solutions at all.” 
(Jesus, p. 210.) 

This statement, however, follows the record of facts which are 
held to warrant such a judgment. 

The world-survey is prefaced by chapters on the nature and 
necessity of religion, and good and bad religion. Several definitions 
of religion are quoted. These fall into two groups, one dominated 
by the idea of transcendence, the other by that of immanence. It 
is claimed that neither of these comprises all that a complete definition 
should include, and another definition is given: “ Religion is an 
harmonious and disinterested relationship maintaining itself between 
the One and the many, between the Whole and the parts.” Dr 
Bouquet says in another place : “‘ Religion at its highest is that which 
gives us a sense of being part of a larger whole in which our co- 
operation is both needed and desired.” These definitions certainly 
escape the charge of limiting religion to selfish interest, and though 
they have no specific Christian content, it is claimed that while the 
question “‘ what is to become of me?” is evaded, they insist that 
religion is concerned with trying to understand the universe. It is 
further claimed that the Christian saint is ‘‘ most of all completely 
at home in the universe.”” As for the two types of religious expression 
that claim to achieve unity—that dominated by the idea of a personal 
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God and that dominated by the idea of an eternal order—it is suggestej 
that there is no real discordance between these. Neither Philosophy 
nor science can take the place of religion, and “‘ a defective or obsolety 
scheme of religion will serve the individual better than none at all” 
Religion is bad when it takes a sombre view of the nature of reality, 
It is indeed bad science rather than bad religion, and bad only in the 

sense of being obsolete. There is a sense in which religious systeny 

can be classed as false and true, “ one single religion being true and 

the remainder only worthy of rejection.” This is because a legitimat, 

division may be made between good and bad religion. 

With the emergence of powers of reflection, man enters upon a 
new mental life. Religion plays its part, although in a nebuloy 
form. “ The sacred is everywhere, the gods or God in the strict sens 
as yet nowhere.” The records available are not easily interpreted; 
for, although the most savage people to-day have cultures and 
traditions, there are no peoples really primitive. The religions of 
Mesopotamia and Egypt are discussed, then comes the great creative 
period in religion extending from about 800 B.c. to A.D. 800. The 
assertion is made that “ it is surprising how little by way of enrich. 
ment has been added since then to the results achieved within it.” 
But in summing up the meaning of this period, it is claimed that 
Christianity is concerned with what God does as no other religion is; 
and, because of this, it will outlast them all. A survey is made of 
religion in Persia, India, China, in the Mediterranean region and in 
Middle and Northern Europe, and then of the Islamic religion. The 
religions of the early inhabitants of America, the Japanese, and the 
Manicheans are dealt with in appendices. Dr Bouquet emphasises 
the fact that the history of these reveals both continuity and discon- 
tinuity. He considers that the doctrine of the golden mean had its 
source in Buddhism and travelled to Greece with Alexander the Great. 
The same doctrine is found amongst Chinese thinkers of an early 
date. A statement that will provoke controversy is that concerning 
the relative values of Chinese and Greek thought, so different and 
yet each containing such important elements. Of the Chinese he 
says: “ Their culture is so ancient and thorough-going that it is 
probable that when it comes to be understood it will be found not far 
inferior to that of Greece.” (Man and Deity, p. 255.) 

The volume on Jesus commences with a survey of Old Testament 
religion in which “ we are brought to the very edge of the teaching 
of Jesus.” Then the Jesus of history is presented. There is no 
attempt to write a biography. The materials for this do not exist. 
The problems of relation to Deity, Infallibility, the meaning of His 
death, and the Finality of Christianity are the topics of chapters 
marked by perfect frankness and careful regard for finding a way to 
the truth. The chapter on Paul is refreshing. ‘‘ Obviously Paul is 
the earliest Christian theologian, and his work is experimental and 
interpretative. Not all of it can stand the test of time and the 
enlargement of outlook which comes from centuries of experience. 
To make him into an infallible guide is just as dangerous as to belittle 
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Uggested | his genius, or to ignore the authentic Christian note of some of his 
ilosophy t passages (so close to the Synoptic tradition), in which he shows 
Obsolete fF that his claim to possess the mind of Christ is no vain boast.” (Jesus, 
> at all” F p,221.) The chapter on the Church is a sketch of the phases through 
f reality, § which the institution has passed and the statement of the dangers 
ly in the § that face it to-day. Not the least of these is declared to be cecumenical 
systems — unity on the basis of a narrow and consecutive view of the new know- 
true and § ledge which has come into the world’s possession. 
gitimate The excursus at the end of these studies, on the future of religion, 
is not perhaps legitimate in what purports to be an outline of facts, 
upona § but probably it was inevitable. There will be general agreement 
.ebulous f with the position laid down that the Christian organisation is some- 
ict sense | thing more than a human institution, and that if God has a purpose 
‘preted: | to be served by the Church there must of necessity be some limitations 
res and | imposed on the freedom of its members. Or, possibly, it should be 
gions of | put differently, for this is the Christian way of asserting freedom, the 
creative | joyful acceptance of God’s will. Yet, even if on this basis and with 
0. The | awise tolerance of different forms of Church government, some method 
enrich: {| of agreement were arrived at by Christian leaders to-day, it is by no 
hin it,” | means certain that the rank and file would accept it. And unity 
ed that | apart from liberty would be the death blow to toleration. When 
zion is; | Dr Bouquet writes about the future of religion, he means the future 
nade of {| of Christianity. He is convinced that Christianity is the final religion. 
and in | The other religions of the creative period offer “‘ a number of alterna- 
n. The | tive solutions to the riddle of existence.” Christianity presents “ an 
ind the § alternative solution which still stands out in noble distinction from 
hasises | all the others.”” It has achieved a rich simplicity in religion that 
discon. | will endure. It is true that he sees very little hope of advance in 
had its | thenear future. But then if “‘ the human race has still many millions 
Great. | of years to live and develop, we can hardly imagine that the Christian 
1 early | movement has reached its final phase of development, or that the 
cerning | largest part of its history lies behind it.” This chapter enters into 
nt and | much detail and some of its prophecies are, to say the least, exciting. 
ese he With the completion of this series an incalculable benefit will 
t it is | have been conferred on those interested in the world-view of human 
not far | history. These two volumes especially are examples of what must 
be the basis of educational method for the future. The day of 
ament | Oudlines does not mark merely a passing phase. In the nature of 
aching | things such adventures towards a synthesis of the vast stores of 
is no | knowledge gathered by experts must continue. That Dr Bouquet 
~ taken up this task for religion puts this generation greatly in his 
of His ebt. 
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il and | Indian Religion and Survival. A Study. By Mrs Rhys Davids.— 
d the London: Allen & Unwin, 1934.—Pp. 96.—3s. 6d. net. 

“littl In this small book Mrs Rhys Davids tries not only to convey what 


she believes is a rational explanation of that peculiarly Eastern 
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doctrine of Survival known by its several names, rebirth, reincarns. 
tion, and transmigration, but she attempts to make Karma an 
Nirvana intelligible to the Occidental mind. The most willi 
students have their ardour checked when they come to the subject 
of Nirvana “ blotting: out,” to use Mrs Rhys Davids’ term, but ] 
do not know how far it is desirable to make it look less nasty thanit 
sounds. Either Nirvana is logical or not. If it is, then it can be viewed 
either as being inevitable, or as I myself regard it, being the goal of 
one’s evolution, certainly the summation, and therefore irrespective 
of our idea of it at this distance, the highest good. Mrs Rhys Davids 
concludes that Nirvana has superseded an earlier and more expressive 
term Atta, which connotes both the quest and the “ thing-needed, 
thing sought-for.”’ 

Decadence is natural at a certain stage in any social order or 
community of human beings, and the later history of every priesthood 
is one of form without the spirit. But while I am no friend of priest- 
hood as it is to-day, either in Buddhism or in any other religion, we 
cannot minimise the service that priests have rendered to humanity 
in recording for us the teachings of the world’s great teachers. As 
in the case of Christ, so with Buddha, all his exposition was oral, 
And it is only due to those monks who compiled those voluminous 
compendia that we to-day have fairly intact the teachings of the 
Buddha. The critic would, therefore, be too hard upon the early 
commentators who denied them in their task the occasional licence 
and liberty of a personal intrusion. Mrs Rhys Davids thinks that the 
general idea of Samsara, “‘ the going-on, going continually,” has 
become twisted and has become synonymous with V atta, ‘ whirling 
or the eddy of whirling waters.” 

What perplexes the Occidental student in the Oriental is that he 
can, and does, take a dual idea all the time. Samsara is at once both 
applicable to the individual fate and to the fate of bhava and sakvala. 
The individual must some day attain his Nirvana and yet as nothing 
exists outside this Samsara, not even Nirvana (if I have made myself 
clear in spite of the paradox), the individual is still in Samsara. This 
being so, though Mrs Rhys Davids has no patience with the “ curious 
Indian panacea of excising the wish to be re-born,” this seeming 
foible is really not so devoid of meaning. Here again the Western 
mind finds a check, this desire on our part for Nirvana. But the 
Westerner forgets that Life being positive, the most negative thought 
becomes in the end positive. Just as knowledge of the existence of 
morgues, of what goes on in hospitals, of undertakers, of physiological 
science, does not minimise the will to live, so in the same way “‘ excis- 
ing the wish to be re-born ”’ does little to affect the Life-force, while 
it does much to lessen self-ness. 

If I have understood Mrs Rhys Davids’ purpose in writing this 
book it was to provoke thought. And that it certainly does. Like 
her other books this study too is both a valuable contribution to the 
subject and offers material for fruitful controversy. 


J. Visayva-TunGA. 
LONDON. 
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Beauty and Other Forms of Value. By S. Alexander, O.M., Litt.D. ; 
F.B.A., Hon. LL.D., D.Litt.; Litt.D. London: Macmillan & 
Co. Ltd., 1988.—Pp. x + 805.—10s. 6d. net. 


Ix this volume Professor Alexander has drawn together various 
pers, or passages from papers, which have appeared during the 

gst ten years. It contains a good deal of new material; and, not- 

withstanding its mode of composition, the volume is a unity. Like 

everything which Professor Alexander writes, it is informed with his 
ial and vivid mind. 

The book is divided into three parts, dealing respectively with 
Beauty, with Truth and Goodness, and with Value in general. Pro- 
fessor Alexander has developed and illustrated afresh the theory of 
value first stated in Space, Time, and Deity. During the period that 
has elapsed since the publication of that great work, Alexander has 
meditated much upon the problems of esthetics. He finds that the 
nature of value is more easily to be discerned in its highest forms, 
especially in Beauty. In his view, ‘“‘ knowledge and morals are a kind 
of art though not of fine art.” Thus the key to the problem of value 
is, it would appear, to be found in art. Accordingly the greater part 
of this volume is devoted to problems of zsthetics. 

The higher forms of value, beauty, truth, goodness, are said to 
arise from the satisfaction of some impulse which has become con- 
templative. ‘‘ We may feel sure,” it is said, “‘ that if we take objects 
and contemplate them for their own sakes and pronounce them 
beautiful or true or good, there is some special impulse in ourselves, 
which makes us do it” (p.14). In the case of art, Alexander finds this 
impulse in the instinct of constructiveness. Yet, construction is not 
always art; when it is practical, it is not; when it is contemplative, 
itis. Nevertheless, so it is insisted, it is the same impulse of con- 
structiveness which is exhibited by the beaver which builds its dam, 
the craftsman who makes a pot, the artist who makes a poem. How, 
then, does construction become contemplative ? This is the problem 
Alexander sets himself to solve. It seems to me that the answer is 
twofold, perhaps even two different answers. First, it is said that 
the transition from practical construction to construction become 
contemplative is brought about when homo additus nature. The 
artist mixes himself with his materials ; he imputes characters to his 
materials, which “‘ in their practical use they do not possess. He gives 
the bronze breath, and living features to the marble.” Secondly, he 
is said to be possessed by “‘ the excitement which is produced in him 
by the subject which occupies him,” and “ to construct spontaneously 
out of the fulness of his constructive impulse.” In thus satisfying 
the constructive impulse the artist’s materials ‘‘ acquire an attach- 
ment to himself which detaches them from the mere world of nature ” 
(p. 21). Alexander tries to explain this contention by contrasting 
speech for practical purposes with speech that is fine art. ‘“‘ To say 
‘Iam cold’ means in general ‘ help me to get warm.’ . . . That is 
constructive practical speech, and it may require not only for 

scientific description, but even for practical needs, much skill and 
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niceness in the construction. Compare now those words ; 
familiar ones : 

“* Dissolve frigus, ligna super foco 

Large reponens. 


“The subject is indeed practical, but the words are not practical 
speech; they are used lovingly as words, though they express thy 
same practical thought as before ” (p. 28). I do not think that this 
explanation is consistent with Alexander’s answer to his own question, 
Neither does the poet add to nature nor is he excited by the subject. 
matter ; he has apprehended an occasion through a sensuous medium, 
It is true that in art there is both a mental and a sensuous, or material, 
element, but it does not seem to me that a work of art consists of 
something mental added to something material. Surely the sculptor 
does not impute living character to the lifeless marble. On the 
contrary, the statue of Hermes is beautiful because it is immobile, 
Space is lacking to develop this point. My main criticism is that 
Alexander has been led astray by his desire to find some impulse and 
some emotion which can be regarded as the sesthetic impulse and the 
zesthetic emotion. He has thus been driven to an over simplification 
of the problem of the analysis of esthetic experience. It is difficult 
to distinguish, on Alexander’s own view, between the constructiveness 
displayed by the beaver and that displayed by the artist. The beaver 
can scarcely be held to be constructing for a purpose, although what 
he constructs does serve an end. Again, the beaver no less than the 
artist is possessed by excitement, and it is difficult to see why the 
latter’s excitement should issue in construction become contemplative, 
or, indeed, what exactly this expression means. 

Professor Alexander has much that is both true and original to 
say about the creative process in the artist’s mind. He makes an 
interesting application of the distinction between prose and verse to 
the other arts, illustrating his discussion very fully and with his 
inimitable humour. He has many wise things to say concerning the 
distinction between beauty and greatness in art, in morals, and in 
science. Throughout he is concerned to stress the likenesses between 
these three. This is most apparent in his application of the metaphor 
which has been already mentioned—the mixing of mind with the 
material. In fine art we are said to mix ourselves with the material; 
in science the mixing becomes a depersonalising of ourselves; i 
morals the mind controls the material. There seems to me to be 
something a little forced in this parallelism, perhaps because I do 
not find it helpful to regard art, science, and morals as having any- 
thing in common. But this criticism no doubt misses the point. 
Certainly no one who is interested in esthetics could fail to find 
Professor Alexander’s book well worth the reading. It has in a high 
degree that element of excitement which involves delight. 


L. Susan STEBBING. 
UNIVERSITY OF LONDON. 








